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CHAPTER I. 

FAIRY LORE. 

rhe Present the outcome of the Past^In the savage mind no distinction drawn 
between Good and Bad Spirits — Great advance made when they become 
divided into two classes — The Key to the Religion of Savages is Fear — 
F«ar of the Living preserves the social frameworlc, Fear of the Unseen the 
religious framework^ of society — The Fairies — The ** Grogan " of Ulster — 
Emigration of the Fairies from Ireland — Fairies invisible in daylight — 
Observant, nevertheless, of everytliing that takes place — Ill-omened to 
speak of them — Partake of a mixed Human and Spirit Nature — Libations 
and Sacrifices made to them — Fairy Cavalcades— Fairy Hunting Parties — 
Fairy Malice — Fairy Visitors— Iron employed as a Charm against their 
influence — Fairy Assaults — Fairies abduct young matrons, girls, and in- 
fants — Fairy Changelings— Fairy Revels — Fairy Music — Fairy Battles — 
Fairy Mounds — Rewards offered for their capture — The Leprechaun, or 
Uennit Fairy — ^Tbe Dullaghan, or Headless Spectre — Spirits cannot cross 
a ftieam of running water — Animals announce the presence of Spirits by 
showing signs of great terror — Will -o*- the- wisp and his pranks. 

The interest of this branch of archflBological study arises from 
eoognition of the fact that the present is the outcome of the 
iftst, and that an adequate apprehension of the past is necessary 
o ike understanding of human life under present conditions. 
rbe main cause of the great interest of the past is owing to the 
Act that it is easier to trace the actions of human principles and 
nstincts at a time when the conditions of life were less complex 
ban ihej now are. Having once obtained a knowledge of these 
twtances, in their simpler action, they form a valuable clue to 
lie understanding of human actions, even in the complicated 
ircumstances of modem life. Although we speak of distinct 
gesy there is in truth no real distinction, no line of fixed 

TOL. n. B * 



2 FAtRY LORE.. 

demarcation, for the older period glides into the next as imper- 
ceptibly as an old year is followed by the new. 

In the earlier stages of human civilization, no distinction is 
made, in the savage mind, between supernatural beings, who 
have never been " cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd " within a mould of 
clay, and the spirits of the dead. The line of demarcation which 
now separates fairies, and similar emanations of the human 
mind, from the souls of men, has been the gradual outcome of 
Christian teaching, for the philosophy of savages mingles them 
together ; indeed it seems entirely foreign to the mind of primi- 
tive man to conceive the idea of a beneficent spirit. The 
characters they ascribe to spirits are unconscious reflections of 
their own natures; the spirits of their creation use the same 
artifices, and have to be overcome by the same means, as would 
be employed in earthly contests; 

The keystone of this description of religion is fear — fear of 
the unknown. This feeling was probably the moving principle 
underlying the worship of the ancient Irish. From his appear-* 
ance into this world until his exit from it, one of these old 
heathens was probably as completely enslaved by his supersti- 
tions as is, by his '< medicine man," an American Indian, who 
in sickness or in health, in peace or in war, looks for guidance 
and counsel to an arrant impostor, who combines in himself the 
functions of priest, prophet, and physician. 

At this stage of superstitious bondage we cannot afford to 
laugh, unless, indeed, we can afford to laugh at ourselves also; 
for the frenzy of the medicine man, the ecstasy of the saint, and 
the mad pranks of the revivalist have a common origin, either 
in self-deception, an undisciplined imagination, or a combination 
of both. 

The only supernatural beings, or spirits, the primitive savage 
believed in, or feared, were the dead who had belonged to his 
own tribe. About these he had no definite belief, but only an 
all-prevailing dread. The spirits of the dead of another tribe 
would of course be considered inimical. So late as the sixteenth 
century, the Buccaneers, when hiding their spoil, killed a slave 
or a Spaniard — that is a stranger or an enemy — and buried the 
corpse over the hidden booty, believing that the ghost of the 
slain would haunt the spot and frighten away treasure-seekers. 
They 

* * kill some slave 

Or prisoner on the treasure grave, 
And bid his discontented ghost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post." 

With the savage there was no great distinction between good 
and bad spirits. These probably varied in proportion to the 
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B Imnie by them when in tlie llesh. It is therefore a 
ince wfaen spirits are divided into two elaases, the go<Kl 
jAhgiiiuit; a still greater advance i» made whoa they 
develop into beings of an altogether superb am an 
eharacler, who may be described as goda or demons. On tlie 
Other bainl, in modern times, the alleged apparitions of ghosts 
or spirits, may be generally resolved into two categories — those 
protitii^ixl by religious fraud, or gross imposture, and those ivhich 
are the product of the imRgination, and occasioned by anxiety of 
mind, ovenvork of the brain, or a disordered stomach. 

Il bfts been remarked that fear of the living preserves the 
Aocial framework, fear of the unseen preserves the religious 
(ramuwork of society. The fear betrayed by a child when alone 
in the dark, and the fear with which an uneducated person 
poaees through a churchyard by night, demonstrate the still 
continue<l sentiment wbieh seems to have been the principal 
element of most primitive religious. In the present day, many 
who deny, with their tongue, the existence of spirits, yet confess, 
by their fears, their belief in their presence. The savage wor- 
ahipH the being that, to his mind, conveys an idea of feat or 
druad; but tl)e custom of worshipping that which contributes 
to hi* wants and necessities, is also occasionally met with 
amongst uncivilized, as also amongst semi-civUized races. In 
IdiUa, m woman adores tho basket which carries necessaries, and 
offers sacrifices to it, aa well as to the rice mill and the otiier 
implements which mitigate household labour ; a carpenter pays 
*■ ) to his tools, and offer.f sacrifice to them; a Brahmm 



I the a&iue to the stylo with which he is going to write ; 
nldier to the arms he is to use in the field ; a mason to his 
trow^; and a ploughman to hiii plough. 

Probeaor O'Curry, in his Lcclurex on llu Manuscript MatmaU 
nf dntimt Irith Hutory, gravely divides fairies into two distinct 
cUaBM, i^. the h<mn fiiU fairies or demons and the magic race of 
tb« Doduiann, who, after being conquered by the Milesians, 
trcncfonned themselves into fairies. 

In Uie north of Ireland, fairies appear to have been of larger 
atrnJun anil more uncouth than eLsewhere ; there the fairy called 
"Qragui" is low of stature, hairy, with broad shoulders, and 
xvj ttrotig: or, in popular parlance, "unco wee bodies," but 
" Ivrifals Kti&ng." In Ulster, also, the peasantry, on a day of 
sin and sunshine, sometimes say, " The good people 
J to-day " ; alluding to the unlimited supply of water 
■ parpow of moistening the Qova and of the atm-heat for 
bakiag tiw Uiij dough. The fairies are not as numerous as for- 
tomAj. An Ulslerman asked why they were not seen now-a- 
di^K, ifaooght for a little whilo and then replied : — " There 's 
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them that Bays the wee f(dk*s gone to Scotland, bnt they're 
wrang. This ooontry 's full o* them cmly there 's bo much sciip- 
tnre spread abroad that thej canna get making themseWes 
visible." On the night of the 5th January, the Feast of St. Geara, 
the fedries used to hold high revel throughout the length and 
breadth of Erin. Their last great assembly was in the year 
1889, when violent disputes arose among prominent fairy 
leaders, and the night following a large portion of the fairy host 
quitted the Green Isle, never to return. The hurricane fliey 
raised in their flight was long referred to by the peasantry as 
the *' Night of the Big Wind." A correspondent living in the 
north of Ireland states that he obtained various accounts of 
appearances of the '* wee people " from an old man who, in his 
youth, had direct experience himself. He was loath to enlarge 
on the subject to a person who would probably, he considered, 
make light of it, but he nevertheless adhered to his assertions, 
that when he was a lad, be and his companions who were play- 
ing around a holy well one summer's evening, were greatly 
terrified by the sudden appearance of a " company of wee people 
in scarlet," and that he and his comrades ran away as fast as 
they could. 

It should be always borne in mind that, though the fairies 
are generally invisible in daylight, they are observant of all that 
takes place, especially of anything that seems to concern them- 
selves. It is extremely inadvisable to mention them by name ; 
for instance, Dame Glendinning, in Scott's novel of The Monas- 
tenjf when reciting the precautions she had taken against fairy 
influence, concluded thus : — ** And I wish to know of your 
reverence if there be ony thing mair that a lone woman can do 
in the matter of ghosts and fairies ? Be here ! that I should 
have named their unlucky names twice ower ! ** 

A similar desire to propitiate beings of malignant nature, or 
a wish to avoid words of ill omen, characterises people of very 
high civilization. The Mabommedan thinks that God's real 
name is known only to his prophets, Allah being merely his 
human title, just as the Jews held that Javah had an uncom- 
municable name, and old Jewish legends recount how Solomon, 
commencing only to utter it, made heaven and earth tremble. 
The Greeks denominated **the furies," ** the benevolent" ; the 
** Cape of Storms" has been metamorphosed, by the generally 
reputed prosaic Saxon, into the "Cape of Good Hope." Sir 
Walter Scott describes how the highlanders called the gallows, 
on which so many of their friends and relations lost their lives, 
the **kind" gallows, and addressed it with uncovered head, the 
ceremony being evidently of a propitiatory character. The 
antithesis of this is shown even now-a-days amongst sailors who 
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i€d with a superstitious feeling regarding the ill-tncli 
a ship which hears what ia cotisidere:.1 an auepicious 
name. In many localities -weaBela, or more properly 
, are greatly dreaded by the peasantry. They are supposed 
to 9te&1 milk from cows, to spit fire, and to he endowed nith 
power to injure both man an<l beaat. Yet here again the idea 
o( propitiating malign inflnence is apparent, for on seeing a 
Stottt a countryman will raise his hat and address it in Irish as 
'• pretty lady " ; for what a man dreads, hut fe«ls he is powerless 
to control, that he seeks to appease. 

The fairiea are thought to partake of a mixed human and 
spirit-nature. These curious creations of the fancy have been 
thiia described : — 

•• Thai wliicb is ntithrr ill nor well ; 
Thai whieb bclanga not lo Ilearon or llcll, 
A vreMh n( Ihe niUt, a buhblo of tbu B(T«&m, 
'Twixl a wakiDg tbought and n aleaping drwin. 



Tli« peasantry have apparently tried to reconcile heathen and 
Chriotian imagination, and hold an ill-defined belief that fairies 
ftreUUm spiritfl, driven from heaven, and condemned to dwell 
on MTth until the day of judgment. The legend runs that at 
the time of Satan's rebellion some angefs remained true to their 
ADegiU)c«, others sided with Lucifer, whilst a tbinl party re- 
maiDed neutral. .\t the t«nnination of the struggle those who 
joAaA with the Almighty remained in heaven, tliose who fought 
■gkiiurt Him were cast into the nether regions ; hut those who 
nanainod neutral, unfitted for either heaven or hell, were com- 
MUed to dwell in rocks and hills, lakes and seas, bushes and 
foreato, where they must remain until the day of judgment, 
woA it is a moot point amongst rural theologians as to whether, 
eraD then, they liave a remote chance of salvation. 

They themselves are said to entertain, like many mortals, 

Ev« doubts regnnling their future, altbongh they have unde- 
id bopc* of Wing restored to happiness : hence their enmity 
bnmrda mankind, whom they acknowledge to be certain of living 
Menially in a future state. Thus the actions of the fairies are 
balaseed by an intermixture of good and evil, and their passions 
■n olt«0 as vindictive us their inclinations are generous and 
hltmuie. f'invami, a great fairy chief, once asked St. Columb- 
fcille il there were any hope that the fairies would gain heaven, 
bu lb» saint answere<l that hope there was none, their doom 
vacfiiod, and at the great judgment day they would not merely 



& iim 'V'Uijt Biz&r sxnfinaaiiE- llises s a cnu abnilttrifey in 
Viik vxukgSTT yjpeerrJTar -susat jjokcnskrr mEzib mafons "^^Avrnff 

Tu% I'AjETviscr &IC7 'lorrzf =l Inai^K. pcfdbr ioiUave: — A 
fTJML ^ci>^ r-^;?^^. hiccftCHfi «: phs a Hi an vludi miuie, 
^^xciflxzjix^ ttcA ^x»ba ^zasrzj miur^ts tpss^ ^^=<? <b. Some fuiies 
ih^xkhK VA^^/OLJJ trxL ikji: zi — iSiic^ei 1^ euxsi^e, and asked 
vtjk ^jn^ -n^^iLfx 'tjk 'JLfjiiSLTx icitj ^v^Tdji tit a¥«d in the last 
dbj. Hk r%;.^Sefi icas be -^Si Dm izxv. tin libas be vonld give 
sLi^ «& uurr-^ iLa^s -ikj rm'^coxiizi. Tbt priess kepi hif 
f^rxia^ ioA Tf^sr^zzjuii xn ibtr acfKc:: jfcii "szut^ viaai the £aines 
r^f^3k.>i$ iJUt tj^-ies^jti yj vrif h be ftc^rv^scd, '''' No, too will aU 
\0h ^tumjAZ* Myxi ih'.f jht esiiire kill Iccame suddenly 

^f'^b Mat ere tb^ peasmiij ;ise*i \o drive all their cattle into 
if A mU:tf , or fc«ts. ihfxtAi » be m:icb fne«:|iiented by the Curies, 
\/,t^ xhfou^ Uk^U: the bkood. and pcKir ibe remainder on the 
4^mj. Mfm and women were abo bkd. and their blood 
rf/riukhA tm tLe groand ; bat this practice has. it is believed, 
uoyf^uA (m\f tboogh sacrifice through blood« or the taking away 
of Wihf in £til] considered sacred and beneficial. When seeking 
Vff buried ireaAtire, it is well to immolate a black cock or a black 
ent — a fdmilar sacrifice is deemed necessary before the com- 
vumiyhtntifii of any important operation — it is also certain to 
r<riTjove ill-luck from a house. 

A <y^rre8i>ond/:rjt states that there is a tradition of long stand- 
hsu,, that at the roots of a certain tree, on a farm, in the north 
of Inrland, Jay a fxjt of gold. Some labourers thought they wonld 
di;^ for it, but as soon as they began work a " wee red man " 
fi[/);i;ar^^l and told them they need not proceed unless they first 
na^'rWicA a life, but if they did so they would find the gold. 
'J'h'j fairy, however, did not say whether the life was to be that 
of a human iK'ing, or that of one of the lower animals. The 
lal)0iirerH thereupon sent for permission to kill a dog belonging 
U) tJie gentleman owning the farm, but he refused and stopped 
the exploration. This episode is supposed to have happened 
ahout the year 1840, and is firmly believed to be true. 

When a cow fell sick through fairy malice, it was formerly 
by no means an uncommon practice, in the west of Ireland, to 
devot<3 the ailing animal to St. Martin. The ceremony was per- 
fr)rmed hv lotting a few drops of blood from the cow in honour 
of the Haitit. If it recovered, the animal was never either sold 
or killed, as it would be dishonouring the saint to suffer it to die 
any Have a natural death. 

A libation of some of the thick new milk given by a cow 
aft(;r calving, if poured on the ground, more especially in the 
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interior of a rath or fort, is supposed to appeaae the anger of the 
olTutided fKiries. Before driiikinf;, a peasant will in mau}' caBea, 
eptU a small portion of the draught on the earth, as a compli- 
mentary libation to the good people. In the present day, the 
It&liac peasant invariably throws tlie first drop or so of common 
country wine from the big bottle covered with straw which be 
uses, ejaculating " Per Bacco." This is a relic of a libaUon to 
the rosy god, jast as the Irish peasant, in purposely spilling 
milk or other drink, quite unconsciotiHly sacrifices to the ancient 
gods of the land. 

The same principle of a first oblation is carried out in a cure 
for faeartbani. The sufferer, on consulting an " herb-doctor," is 
given an egg, with instructions to boil it. chip the shell and 
tbrow the first spoonful on the ground, and eat the remainder. 
This process must be goue through on three successive days, 
vben tlie charm is complete. 

If a child accidentally spills her mug of milk on the ground, 
tbe mother says, " That 's for the fairies : leave it to them and 
welcome." liie child should not be reproved, for that would 
btiof ill Inck to the household. 

Ul tbe Key. George Turner's Xineteeti Years in I'ulynesui. it 
is •toted that : — " As in ancient Greece so in Samoa, the first 
cup was in honour of tbe God. It was either poured out on the 
fcronnd or waved towards tbe heaven, reminding us again of tbe 
Mosaic ceremonies. Tbe chiefs all drank a portion of the same 
enp. according to rank." Some of tbe North American Indians, 
befme commencing smoking, lift the mouthpiece of tbe pipe 
heavenward to allow tbe Great Spirit tbe first whiff of the 
bagnnt weed. 

One shoidd never throw slops out of door or window witJi- 
out Qkllitig out, " Take care of the water," for the fairies might 
bu pasMDg, and would resent the drenching and soiliiig of their 
g»jr caps and ctotbes. Lady Wilde recounts tbe following 
aoeedote on this subject : — " One dark winter's night a woman 
■addadf threw out a pail of boiling water without tliinldng of 
tbe warning words. Instantly a cry was heard an of a person 
in pain, but no one was seen. However, tbe next nigbt a black 
lamb entered tbe bouse, having the back all fresh scalded, and 
ft lay down moaning by tbe beartli and died. Then they all 
knew this was tbe spirit that bad been scalded by the woman. 
And tbey carried the dead lauib out reverently and buried it 
deep in the earth. Vet every night at the same hour it walked 
■gain into tlie house and lay down ajid moaned and died. And 
after tliii bad happened many times, tbe priest was sent for ; and 
flnally, bjr tbe strength of his exorcism, the spirit of the dead 
' waa laid to rut and Uie black lamb appeared no more." 
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Harvest-time is remarkable for affording freqnent glimpses 
of fairy cavalcades. On a stormy day, the eddies of dnst raised 
by the wind along the roads are regarded by the peasantry as 
occasioned by a fairy cavalcade travelling from one rath to 
another. The same marks of respect are observed towards the 
invisible horsemen as if the dust had been raised by a company 
of the most exalted persons ; and some will throw tofts of grass, 
pieces of sticks, or even small pebbles into the centre of the dast> 
eddy, not as an insult, but as an offering to appease the good 
people. The same superstition prevails in the East. 

The fairies often go out hunting. In the calm summer 
evening the faint sound of tiny horns, the baying of hounds, the 
galloping of horses, the cracking of whips, and tibe shouts of the 
hunters may be distinctly heard, whilst their rapid motion 
through the air occasions a noise resembling the loud humming 
of bees when swarming from a hive. 

Travelling through the air upon rushes, instead of npon 
borrowed horses, is of common occurrence in fairy history, but 
a blade of grass, a straw, a fern root, or a cabbage stalk are 
equally adapted for ferial steeds — these latter articles, i.e. fern 
roots or cabbage stalks— must, however, be cut into a rude 
similitude of a real horse. Persons afflicted with '* faUing sick- 
ness** are supposed to be merely suffering from fatigue attendant 
on the lengthened journeys which they are constrained to take, 
night after night, with the fairies, and mounted on cabbage 
stumps. 

The fairies are objects of a strange, unreasoning, childlike 
fear, and the amount of mischief ascribed to them, in the 
imagination of the peasantry, is wonderful, considering the very 
diminutive stature assigned to them. In the Dublin fragment 
of** Tigheraach's Annals,** edited by Whitley Stokes, in vol. xviii. 
of the Bevue (Jeltique, the death of Cormac, grandson of Conn 
the Hundred Fighter, is gravely alleged to have been occasioned 
by the malice of the fairies. ** Fairies killed him, after he was 
betrayed by Maelcenn the Wizard, because Cormac had revolted 
against the Wizard, and worshipped God in lieu of them," 

Like Puck the fairies are said to 

** Skim milk, sometimes labotir in the quern. 
And bootless make the brenthlcss housewife chum." 

This can be prevented, and the butter be made to rise, by 
nailing a horse-shoe on the bottom of the churn — for an iron 
horse -shoe, or indeed an iron article of any kind, is looked upon 
as a potent charm to keep fairies away. 

Another remedy is, directly after sunset, to bar every door 
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uid window in the honse, light a great iire of tnrf on the hearth, 
and place nine irons in the tire, whilst the following charm la 
recited, in Irish, 

" Como bdltor, come, 
Como butler, come, 
Ptler itaiids at the gate, 
Walling Tor n buturr^ cake. 
Come butter, come I " 

k» the irons become heated a great noise will be heanl without, 
•nd a witch will try to force an entrance, heseechiiig the occu- 
MnU of the house to take the irons off the fire, as they ttre 
boming her. Finding all attempts at entry useleF^s, the witch, 
shrieking with agony, will return to her house and bring buck 
«II the butter. The irons may then be removed from the lire, 
her torments will cease, and the farmer will enjoy, in un- 
diminished quantity, the product of liis rows. If a neighbour 
or a stranger enter a cottage, whilst churning is going on, he 
ihonld pnt his hand to the dash, as otberwiBe the butter will not 
eoiDO. or will be abstracted in some mysterious way, ho no one, 
gentle or simple, either from courtesy or in consideration of the 
urmer's feelings, will omit to share, or appear to share, in the 
Btcwary labour. From the Irish Hadibras wo also leam thnt 
iairiw: — 

'* Drink dairipi dry. and Mrokv Iha latlle : 
SimJ •iieklin)r«, and tbroueh the ]u>]r-holea iting, 

Toping and dancing in a nug." 

ipiMiy a— a earefu) bounewite s^oidjj^lways, before retiring 
" Jl large vessel full of good drinking water in tlia 

' Bight a woman was awakened by a great noi^e, 
Ig her kitchen found the fairies in possession, 
of them cooking victuals before the fire, whilst others nero 
pmarin^ the food. The good people cautioned her to go hack, 
■owie wisely retired again to her be<I. The ne^tt morning every- 
Ifaing in the kitchen appeared undisturbed, except the large 
wmbI used for holding drinking water, which was full of blood, 
• bial to leftve in future plenty of pure spring water for the self- 
{arlted gawta. f r 

Maiiv years ago, two industrious women, engaged one night 
in spinning flax, ni a cabin in a remote, wild, and mountainous 
diitnot, were suddenly disturbed by a loud knocking at the door. 
Thsaftigbt«d women made no reply, when a shrill voice out- 
wAm tnqouvd in Irish, " Are you within, Feet- water ? " ■■ I am," 
iCuna tM rei^y from a pot in the corner of the kitchen in which 
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the family bad washed their feet before retiring to bed. A sound 
oi splashing was heard in the water, and an eel-like form rose 
from the pot, and stretching forward, unbarred the door. 
Several women of small stature, of extraordinary appearanee, 
and strangely attired, entered, and began to use the spinning- 
wheel. Under pretence of fetching turf for the fire, one of the 
inmates walked out of the opened door, but immediately rushed 
back, exclaiming, ** The mountain is on fire." 

The unwelcome intruders at once ran out of the house 
shrieking and exclaiming, " My husband and my children are 
burnt." On the success of the stratagem, the women of the 
house lost not a moment in resorting to the usual precautions 
against fairy influence. They made fast the door with the iron 
tongs, laid the broom against the door, threw a glowing ember 
from the hearth into the ** feet-water,** plucked a quill from the 
wing of a speckled hen (almost needless to explain that fowls 
always roost in the cabins), removed the band from the spinning- 
wheel, placed the carded flax under a weight, and made up the 
fire. They were scarcely in bed when the mysterious visitors 
were heard outside calling in Irish as before, " Let me in, Feet- 
water ** ; but now the response from the pot was, ** No, I cannot, 
for there is a spark in me." The fairy women then addressed 
their applications to all the other objects in turn — "Let me in, 
tongs ; ** " Let me in, broom ** ; ** Let me in, speckled hen ** ; 
** Let me in, wheel-band ** ; ** Let me in carded flax." Each 
object replied that it was powerless to obey, owing to the pre- 
cautions which had been taken. The fairies thereupon raised a 
yell of disappointed fury, and took their departure, with the 
imprecation, ** May your tutor meet her reward.** 

Here, again, in this story, iron is employed as a charm 
against fairy-influence and fairy-assaults ; but the strange legend 
also may be instanced as descriptive of the custom of throwing 
a piece of burning peat into any vessel in which feet have been 
washed ; and to this day the fizzing of an ember in a pot of 
water is music in the ears of an old crone, from the assurance 
that the house is thus impregnable to the assaults of the " good 
people.** 

Mr. C. J. Hamilton, in Tlie Spectator (9th April, 1897), recounts 
' a modified version of the same story as occurring in Connemara : 
— ** The mountain overlooking the beautiful Bay of Eillary is 
called Mweelrea ^The Bald King) ; and it, too, is supposed to be 
sacred to the fairies, and a fairy's spinning-wheel is somewhere 
concealed there. One day a woman who lived near was spinning 
in her cabin, when two old women carrying wheels came in. 
They began to spin, and their hostess, thinking they would like 
some refreshment, went out to get water for making tea. One 
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of lier neighbours saw her, and asked her what she was iloiiig. 
' Faith, 1 'in goinp to give two dacint Liltle women a cup of tfa,' 
• Shure, they're fairies," said the other. 'What will I do, at 
tX\ at all ? ' ' Tell them Mweelrea is on fire.' So the owner of 
tlie citbin went back crying : > Mweelrea is on tire.' And the 
two women got up and ran out, leaving their wheels behind 
them." 

A borse-Bhoe is often to he seen naile^l ovor the door of a 
dwelling- house, dairy, or stable, or to the mast of a fishing 
smack. In the first uistance, it prevents the fairies from enter- 
ing the house and doing mischief to tbe inmates ; in the second, 
it is » oortain preventive against their milking the cows, taking 
the horses out of the stable and riding them over hill and dale 
tbe long night through, leaving them to be discovered in the 
norning trembling in every limb, exhausted and bathed in 
sweat; in the third instance it is a charm against fairies, who 
are supposed to be fond of lurking in fishing boats drawn up on 
the Mttaliore, and delight in hindering tisbermen in tlieir toil- 
•ome ftvooation. A small piece of iron should be sewn into an 
iufant'R nlnthef). 




n* KacM frDM tbe r^riM. Fran Mrs. Htll' 



Tb« buries are reputed to liave Leen conquered by a race 

loit irOD weapons, so they droa<l that metal, or steel. When 

tba nieods ol a person who has been carried ofT by tbe good 

people vaotOM into their nnderground retreat to bring back tbe 

H|iti*e to upper ur, they arm themselves with a missal, or a 
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prayer-book, and an iron knife. This latter, laid on the thres- 
hold of the entrance into the rath, prevents the fieuries from 
pursuing the rescue-party when they have found the prisoner, 
and are in the act of carrying him ofif. Another practice adopted 
by persons wlio wish to recover a spell-bound friend from a state 
of durance, is to stand on All Hallows Eve at a cross-roads, or 
at such spot as may be pointed out by a wise woman or a fairy 
doctor. Having rubbed a special ointment on the eyelids, the 
fairies will become visible as the fairy troop sweeps past the 
spot, and the gazer be enabled to recognise the prisoner b^ a 
peculiarity of dress, or by some token. A sudden gust of wmd 
indicates the near approach of the elves ; stooping, the watchers 
gather up the dust from under their feet and throw it at the pro- 
cession, or throw milk from a vessel they carry for the purpose. 
The fairies are thereby compelled to surrender any human being 
in their custody (fig. 1). 

The following Irish ballad, with its English translation, by 
George Roberts, appears in Mangan's collection of Foets and 
Poetry of Ireland. Of the author nothing further is known. 
The poem is entitled, " The Dark Fairy Rath," and presents a 
good specimen of the idea entertained by the peasantry regarding 
the abduction by the fairies of young and good-looking country 
lassies. 

" Long, long have I wandered in search of my love, 

O'er moorland and mountain, through greenwood and grove, 
From the banks of the Maig unto Finglas's flood 
I have ne'er seen the peer of this Child of the Wood. 

One bright Summer evening alone on my path, 

My steps led me on to the Dark Fairy Rath ; 

And, seated anear it, my Fair One I found, 

With her long golden locks trailing down on the ground. 

When I met her, though bashf ulness held me in check, 
I put my arm gently around her white neck ; 
But she said, * Touch me not, and approach me not near ; 
I belong to this Rath, and the Fairy Host here.* 

* Ah ! ' I spake, * you are burdened with sorrow and care ; 
But whence do you come? From Clar Luire or elsewhere? 
Are you Blanaid the blooming, the queenly, yet coy, 

Or the dame brought by Paris aforetime to Troy P * 

* I *m neither,' she said, * but a meek Irish maid. 
Who years ago dwelt in yon green- hillocked glade, 
And snone all alone like a lamp in a dome. 

Come I take off your arms ! I '11 be late for my home.' 

* pearl of my soul, I feel sad and forlorn 

To see your bright cheeks fairy-stricken and worn. 
From your kindred and friends far away were you borne 
To the Hill of Cnoc-Greine, to languish and mourn.' 
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And I isid Id iutkH. rks 1 thought im hnr clunnii. 
O hov tondlf Id lock this joiing lu> in raj- >rma. 
Dow I'd loTe hCT deep eyo, full of radiance and mirth, 
Liko new-ntcn aton thai ihinc down upoo eiuth. 
Tlien I twined round her wnift my tvo nroiB ai a zone, 
And J rondlj- embracDd her to muke hur my ourn ; 
But «b>9i I icluncvd up, behold ! nouphl could I **».. 
She hul ft«d from iut aifiht na the bird from the tree ! " 

YouDg mothers are supposed to bo carried off to nurse fairy 
cbildreD. According to SbnkBpcare, the Englisli fairies, at any 
Tikte, sre provided with a property -qualified midwife of their own, 
forinnoiruw and Juliet the following description of the " Mistreas 
Fairy " occurs : — 



Lady Wilde remarks that: — "Until a woniaa lias gone 
Ibroogfa the ceremony of churching, after the birth of her child. 
the ia thu most dangerous being on uarth. No one should eut 
food from her hand, and myriads of demou^j are always aroaad 
lifer trying to do harm, until the priest comes and sprinkles holy 
w»t«r over her. Even if she goes to the river to wash, the fish 
will all go away from her in tremor and fear; for fishes are a 
very pious race, and cannot bear to be touched by unholy hands, 
•vor since the mark of Christ's fingers was on them. Indeeil, 
tbojr woTf once, by accident, auditors of an argument against 
transabstantiation held by a heretic, ivnd were so shocked at his 
language that they all left the river, and the disappointed angler 
eould not help regretting that the fish wore so very particular as 
to iho tenets of Uoly Church." 

If a man leaves the house after his wife's confinement, some 
of bis clothes should be spread over the mother and infant, or 
Ihft tai rica will carry them both off ; for the fairy queen desirus, 
Lall things, a mortal woman as a nurse for her fairy 
And if her own child hajtpeos to he an ugly little 
ewiU gladly change it for the beautiful human hahe, 
peforth will live entirely in fairyland, and never more 
mm faiB kindred or home. 

Il ia wall known (hat the ministry of well-disposed fairies was 
pncuUarljr conversant with the birth of children. The testimDny 
of Ulltoii is express : — 



Th« dniwajr uunv hu >«ar. . . 

('uma Irijijiinft to the room whcm lliou did*t lie. 
And, ittiitij ungitii lound about Iliy bed, 
Struw til tlioii bleujiigs nn iliy ileepiitg hend." 
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For a girl to dream she sees a fairy is a sign that she will 
soon be married. Under any circmnstanoes it is a favoorable 
omen for women to dream of fairies, but it is an nnfiavonrable 
sig^ for men, and no man should undertake any important 
matter for several days after such a dream, or it wfll sn^y end 
in disappointment. 

In remote parts of the country it is still believed that the 
fairies change children in the cradle ; therefore, as already 
stated, a piece of iron should be sewn into the infant's clothes, 
and kept there until it is baptized ; another remedy is to put 
salt on the cradle ; if an infant commences to pinie or becomes 
peevish, it is a sure sign that an exchange has been effected. 
Detailed narratives of the removal or substitution of a fairy for 
an earthly child are not uncommon. Spenser, in the Faerie 
Queene, thus describes the incident : — 

** . . . A fairy thee unweeting reft. 
There as thou slept in tender swaddling hand. 
And her base elfin brood there for thee left : 
Such, men do changelings call, so changed by Fairies* theft." 

Therefore, babies should be carefully watched until they are 
christened, lest they be carried off or changed ; but fairy 
changelings are easily recognised by their tricky habits, and 
by constantly complaining and crying for food. 

This idea of fairy possession is still quite common : — ** Some- 
times a sickly invalid is entirely neglected by his or her firiends, 
and if remonstrance is made, the answer is, * Shure it 's not him 
(or her as the case may be) at all. It 's only an ould fairy.' Even 
medicine ordered by the doctors has not been given, on the 
ground that * It 'ud be no good ; it *s not them is in it.' " A 
plan, which at once demonstrates the nature of the child, is to 
place it over the fire, on an iron shovel, when with wild shrieks 
the fairy vanishes up the chimney, venting all sorts of anathemas 
on the household that has so treated it ; but while waiting for 
the solution of the enigma, the unfortunate child is often so 
dreadfully burned that it dies in great agony, its cries being heard 
with callous indifference by its parents, who imagine that it is 
the fairy child, not their own offspring, that is tortured. 

Crofton Croker quotes Robin Goodfellow's song, in which 
the proceedings of a fairy troop are thus described : — 

** When larks *gin sing 

Away we fling 
And babes new born steal as we go. 

An elf in bed 

We leave instead 
And wend us laughing Ho ! Ho ! Ho ! " 
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The (airy changeling often prodncos a set of tiny bflgpipea, 
site up in the cra^llG, and plays jigs, reela, and lively dance 
music. The inmates of the cottage are forced, greatly against 
their inclination, to commence dancing, and this enforced 
amaaement continues until they sink from exhaustion. When 
th« infant is thus known to be undoubtedly a changeling, it is 
removed on an iron shovel from the cabin, and placed on the 
oeotre of the dunghill, whilst rh)'meB are recited by tbo fairy 
doctor directing the operation, together vMh some verses in 
Irbb, of which the following, according to (be Bev, John 
O'Ranlon, in a correct translation : — 

" Fairy men and womm all, 
I.iM I it i* yoiir bnbv'i cajl ; 
Fat cm Ihe dunghill a fop he lies < 
ficneath the wide inclement akie*. 



Then come wilh coach and tumplaoiu train, 
And take him to vour male again ; 
For if je gtsT till cocks shall cniw, 



And take him to vour male again ; 
For if je stay till cocks shall cnii~ 
Tou '11 find him like a [hing of it 



A pallid lump, a child of x 

A nonairaus hint of fairies horn. 

But en you bear the boy avay, 

BcatOTc tho child TOU toolc initcad ; 

When liko a thief, the other day. 

Toil robbed my infant's pmdie b«d. 

Then givo me Wk my only son, 

^nd [ '11 forgive the bami ^ou 'to done : 

And nightly for yout spoitive crvw, 

I 'U awvep the hexrth and kilohpn too ; 

And lenvo you frco your tricks to pky, 

WbMio'cr you choi>»o to pasa ihi* wny. 

Then like * good people,' do incline 

To lake your child, and give back miae." 

Tbe ceremony completed, all retire into the cottage, the door 
is carefnlly closed, whilst additional incantations are recited. 
Any Miuid made by the wind, or the noise occasioned by a 
pMWng Tebicle, is regarded as heralding the arrival and 
nnwrtwrn of a (airy host. The cabin door is then cautiously 
\ thfi aaaembled party valk to the manure heap, and the 
tciated baby is handed to the deluded parents by the 
or, «ho declares that the true child has been returned 
"good people!" Crofton Croker's legend of " The 
ig" may be given as a typical example of this class of 
—A young married woman went with several companions 
t up the wheat in harvest time, and left the infant slio 
■■ ing in a sheltered comer of the field well wrapjicd up 
in Jwr eloalt. "When her work was finished slie returned to 
wbii* tb« ohild was, but in place of Ler own, she found a thing 
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in the cloak, that was not half the size, and that kept up such a 
crying you might have heard a mile off. So Mary Scannell 
gues^ how the case stood, and, without stop or stay, away she 
took it in her arms, pretending to be mighty fond of it all the 
while, to a wise woman. The wise woman told her in a whisper 
not to give it enough to eat, and to beat and pinch it Witboiit 
mercy, which Mary Scannell did ; and just in one week after to 
the day, when she awoke in the morning, she found her. own 
child lying by her side in the bed. The fairy that had been put 
in its place did not like the usage it got from Mafj Seai^fiil, 
who understood how to treat it, like a sensible woman mi 'iAo 
was, and away it went after a week*s trial, and sent her own 
child back to her." 

If a child accidentally falls, it should at once be given three 
small pinches of salt, for the fairies, in trying to carry iik ofi^ 
caused it to. tumble, and salt is a well-known antidote against 
fairy influence; for this reason, an infant afterbirth is freqnooiily 
given salt. Salt in itself is considered very lucky. Though it 
be the last in the house, no person ever refuses it to a neighboor; 
for, although it is unlucky to give away the last of anything, it 
would entail even worse luck to refuse the gift of salt. 

If an infant is born with teeth, these must be at once drawn 
by the nearest blacksmith — the representative of the ancient 
caird. When an older child loses his first teeth, care is taken to 
make him throw them into the fire, or else evil will befall him, 
for nothing belonging to the body should be parted with, lest it 
fall into the hands of the fairies or of ill-wishers. 

The fairies p^re supposed to issue by moonlight from their 
underground dwellings, and disport themselves on the green 
sward of the raths (fig. 2). 

** But woto betide the wandering M'ight 
That treads its tiixle in the night." 

These elfin sports continue during the summer and autimm 
nights ; but the first crow of the cock, or the first glow of the 
morning, is a signal for instant retreat to their underground 
dwellings. They are so tiny and lightfooted, and touch the green 
blades of grass so delicately, that they never shake off the dew* 
drops, even during their wildest gyrations. 

** Graciles tripudianms, 
Molle gramen nee cuiTamus ; 
Pede festo quod calcatum, 
Choris noctu consecratuni, 
Spicu vernal altiorc ; 
Xhx cuniredeat Auronie." 
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This ma; be thoa rendered : — 

" On topB of dewj' gisM, 
Bo nimbi}' do we pua. 
The j'ouog and lender ilalk 
KeVr bends when ire do trslk : 
Yet in the moniinu nmy be aecn, 
Where *e the night before hire 1" .-r 

They are generally clad in 
green, or vhite silver- spangled 
clothes, iritli high-peaked and 
wide-brimmed scarlet caps. On 
clear moonlight nights they are 
often seen dancing on and around 
the large umbrella- shaped mush- 
rooms growing on old forts, to 
the accompaniment of fairy bag- 
pipes (fig. 3). II espied by earthly 
beings, they endeavour to entice 
' tliem to visit their subterranean 
abodes (fig. 4). Such \-isitors have need of the practice of the 
greatest asceticism to extricate themselves from faiiyclom. 





" The fairipa are d.-iiicing bv bialio find liv bon er, 
For tbin in tlieir land ifl ilie memest iimir. 
Their steps nre soft and their roboa are ii)()it. 
And they trip it at eaae in the clear moonlight. 

Their queen is in youth and beauty there, 

And the daughfera of earth are "lOt lialf so fair. 

She will take thije to ramble br griive and by e'en. 

And the friends of thy youth shall not know thos again." 
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^^'helhor above or below ground one should never partake of 
fairy fare. Mr. C. J. Haniilton states that on the roiid from 
Clifden to Lelu-rfrack " is a hill called Crukuaragli, where the 
fail-its are supposed to live. Some years ago two boja were 
druwiied near Crump Island, and anortly afterwards a man 
VIS coming back from a fair, and as he passed Crukuaragh he 
euw a, liouse. He thought, ' I 've niver seen a bouse there afore 
aufway. 1 'U ask to ait down and git an air of the firu.' lie 
weot in and be saw an old woman, and sitting by the fire were 
the two boye that were drowned. The woman asked him to 
h&ve a cup of lea ; &ud, while she went out to fill the kettles, one 
of ibc bojis gave biuk a hint to bo off. ■ For,' saya be, ■ if you 
aUi or dhrtnk bit or sup in this house je '11 niver get out ov it 
agin.' So he went away, and the next time he passed that way 
there wba not & sign of a houue there.' ' 

If you place your ear to the ground when the fairies with- 
(iraw, yon can hear them moving about in the subterranean 
cluunbers ; you can also recognise the clink of money, and the 
Doide of the locking and unlocking of their great treaaure cheats. 

la some ratbs the fairies are of extra jovial disposition; an 
artificiaJ luound in the connty Shgo, frequented by these beings, 
U styled in Irish, " the fairy mound of laughter," and there are 
tx-veral places in the south of Ireland called by the pseudo- 
■criptiuaJ name of "Mount Sion''; hut " Mount " is only a 
tnuislation of the Irish name for a hill, and " Sion" an 
itfir**''"" of ilieratiii, the Irish for a fairy mount. 

niwe was a strange notion held by tbe peasantry that two 
put across the path used by the fairies caused them to 



. I iiltcmuMt Kiio'iuK : 
Fur Bugb vu theit neij^hbour. 

And ho would not vex 'cm. 
B]r tbo crouinR of (trawa, 

Ot iiKb tiiclu lo poiflex 'otu." 

Tbo pictureMjue and beautiful appearance of the " woe folk," 
their Bpletidid halls and magnificent feasts, are, it U alleged, 
■acr« iUtuions. If you procure a box of fairy ointment, and rub 
it on Ifae eyelids, yoa instantly see everything as it reiUly is. 
The fitwlj-dxoaBed httle people are wizened and deformed imps, 
Uie Mplendid balls am damp earth-floored caverns, the sumptuous 
Umt» an a meagre supply of wiualid food, and their treasure 
thmatn mn filled, not with gold, but with mere heaps of withereil 
Imtw and otbvr mbbiih. 
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Well-known pipers or fiddlers are also transported to under- 
ground dwellings^ where, if they eat and drink of the good things 
offered to them, they are never allowed to return to their earthly 
homes. 

The cheering (?) notes of the bagpipes, and the more melo- 
dious sound of the fiddle, are often to be heard in the stillness of 
night issuing from the innermost recesses of raths, the InvisiBle 
denizens of these retreats footing it in the dance to the csidenoe 
of these lively and unearthly strains. A gentleman, on entering 
a cabin in a remote district, observed a young girl crouched 
before the fire, chanting a melancholy- sounding song. On inquiry, 
he learned that the sufferer had overheard fairy music, that she 
had lost her memory, took no interest in what was going on 
around, and heard continually the soft and plaintive music of the 
wee folk. 
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Fia. 5. 
Fairy Music. From Crofion Crokcr's Fairy Tales. 

The fairies often reward good earthly musicians in the manner 
they think will be most acceptable. Crofton Croker recounts 
how a poor little hunchback, sitting one night at the foot of a 
rath, heard the sound of many voices singing within the fort. 
The words of the song were — Da Luan^ Da Mort ; Da Luan, 
Da Mort ; Da Luan, Da Mort ; then there was a pause, and 
the melody went on again. The hunchback, tired of hearing the 
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nme round sung ovor and over without change, watclied his 
^portunity, and after the pause, when Da Lua«, Da Mori, had 
MHi mug three times, lie went on with the tune, adding the 
■potli '^f?'" ^" (-'ndiiir, and then continued accompanying the 
■ttWliuide the moat, finishing the melody when the pause again 
Mnilrith Ai/wi T>n Cadine (tig. 6). The fairies we ro sodehghted 
■k fliu change that tliey conveyed the hiinchhack into tlieir 
nndergronnd hall, and, to reward him for his musical skill, re- 
moved his bump, and lie emerged from fairydoni a well-shaped 
dapper little fellow. Various raths in dilTereni parts of Ireland 
•re Msigned as the scene of this story, and to render the reci- 
tation ot the t&le more effective, the rude melody is usually suag 
to tlie liateners by the story-tellur. 

The Breton legend is almost identical with the Irish, and 
furnishes an exact parallel in nearly every detail ; it is also more 
complete. 

People who chance to be on a rath at night, and hoar the music 
of tiie furies, are haunted by the melody, and long to return and 
listen to it, and generally either become mad or commit suicide. 
In tb« islands oflf the west coast the peasantry believe that the 
witching power of the miderground music is so strong that who- 
ever bears it cannot choose but follow the sound. Young girls 
•re drawn away by the enchantment, and dance all night with 
Finrarra the King, "though in the morning they are found fast 
•«li>cp in bed, yet with a memory of all they bad heard and seen ; 
Mid Rome say that, while with the fairies, the young women 
U'ara strange secrets of love potions, by which they can work 
■polla and dangerous charms over those whose love they desire, 
-or upon any who has offended and spoken ill of them. It is a 
beaatifol idea that the Irish airs, so plaintive, mournful, and 
te«r-oaaipelling, are but the remembered echoes of that spirit- 
nufk which hod power to draw souls away to the fairy mansions, 
•imI bold tbem captive by the swoet magic of the melody." 

TIm fairies, however, are not always given to amusement, 
Biiiide, and gaiety. Very often the tiny inhabitants of two neigb- 
bottring forts quarrel, and sanguinary conflicts ensue. These 
H awoonters ^nerally take place daring the night-time, and poor 
H nortels, living in the vicinity, are terrified by shrill screams and 
V all ttuvuiona noises which accompany a flerc«ly-Contested battle ; 
r fn tbe morning tlie scene of the struggle is covered with tiny 
f pooli of blood, and other traces of the ^ght. 
I Aboat the year 1800, a battle was fought in the county 

I Kilkmnv botweon two fairy hosts. The opposing armies "lined 
b flw dilcMM '' on either side of the rood, the public thoroughfare 
■ fciinj the debatable ground. The hawthorns on the fences were 
^^traknu, u if crushed beneath the feet of infantry and cavalry ; 
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and although the previons evening hedges and fields were un- 
injured and blooming, yet in the morning the branches of trees, 
bushes, and the green sward were dyed with blood. In the year 
1797, a great number of fairies were observed at midday march- 
ing in military array across a bog between Maryborough and 
Stradbally. In 1886, another party was seen crossing the hills 
at Ballyfriar, in the same locality — in fact, from numerous 
recorded instances of armed parties of the fairy host appearing 
in this neighbourhood, the county Kilkenny must have been their 
favourite exercising ground. 

In a place called Cashel, about a mile from Ballyroar, there 
stood a solitary hawthorn, supposed to be held sacred by the 
'' good people.'* On a fine summer's day a peasant, whose house 
stood opposite this bush, saw soldiers, many hundred in number, 
marching up this tree. Seized with sudden terror, he fled into 
his cabin ; but, on emerging from his shelter some time after- 
wards, he, to his great astonishment, beheld many hundreds of 
little men creeping like bees along the boughs of the hawthorn, 
Bach individual only the size of an ordinary mortal's little 
finger. 

** Sheeauns," or fairy mounds, are met with in great profu- 
sion, particularly in the west of Ireland — in fact, their number 
would lead one to believe that some parts of the coimtry must 
have been, at one time, more thickly peopled with fairies than 
with human beings. Their numbers must have been diminished 
by their internecine feuds. Quite recently a patriarchal peasant 
informed a gentleman that he had seen a number of fairies around 
him, and this was at once corroborated by his companions, who 
stated that they had observed a field covered with them, whilst 
others engaged in quarrying left off work, as the place was so full of 
the ** good people *' as to be hot. Although the gentleman imme- 
diately offered £100 if a fairy was shown to him, and £60 for a 
photograph of one, he has not yet had the opportunity of paying 
the reward. This appears strange ; for William Allingham, the 
poet, describes the •* good people " as being everywhere : — 

** By the craggy hillside, 

Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn trees 

For pleasure, here and there. 
Is any man so daring 

Ar dig them up in spite, 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 

In his bed at night." 

One rather rare kind of fairy also to be described — the Lepre- 
chaun, or hermit-fairy, of peculiar habits, tastes, and powers — 
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b solitary life; for in Leprechaun history ihuru is, vX 
''. no recorded instanco of two of lliis class of " good 
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I Leprechaun loves solitude i 
retirement, frequenting uiidiaturbcd 
Dooks. where be can sit in perft'ct 
quiet, without fear of interruption, in 
the pursuit of his usual occupation. 
Ihftlof a brogue- or shoe-maker (fig. (11- 
Though carrying on this humble trmh'. 
he is described as wearing the red 
eqnare-cut cont and long waistcoat 
richly laciNl with gold, the kiui- 
broeches, shoes, and cocked hat. 
characteristic of the beaux of the la»t 
century. He possesses the [lowec of ,.,^, o _ihp[,nrrriiaun 
bosiowing unbounded wealtb ou what- Froin iii.'t, m». 'ii^iU's irfL-i. 
arer mortal can catch and keep him 

under hia eye, until, wearj' of human ob3er\*ation, he gives tfae 
TMUom demanded for his liberty. Nearly always, by some device, 
ho makes bis captor avert his gaze, if only for a moment, when 
he instantly vanishes. 

There is another gruesome spirit of the hobgoblin species, 
who ti generally seen without his hea.d— in fact, it is doubtful if 
the DiiUaifhan has ever been observed with his cranium properly 
placed on bia body, an he generally carries it under his arm, or 
produoea it from his capacion.? pockets. This, however, appears 
to be a comparatively modem kind of spectre, and headle.'^s 
phantoms are not confined to Ireland. Bt. Augustine, whose 
wiaoity. it is to be supposed, no one will question, actually 
nraacbid to beings of whom it is eaid : " et vidimus ibi multos 
• homuiw ac mnlieres capita non habentes." Other legends of 
■ainta demonstrate that many of tliem can dispense with a 
eouuttm, as St. Denis, who walkul from Paris to the place which 
aow bears' his name, without bis head. This remarkable per- 
Cannailce is quite ecUpstnl by that of the patron saint of a Spanish 
rhnreh at Saragonsa, who strolled along for three miles carrying 
his haad in his hands, and talking all the time. 

Spirits (goo<], bad, and indifferent) cannot cross a stream of 
nmning water. The same idea prevails in Scotland. Dunis, in 
T»m u' Shanttr, tbns adjures the mare on which Tam, pursued 
by the witches, ia nding : — 

'* Hot, do Ihj ipiwd/ ulinont. MeK, 
Anil Bin th» kfy-nljiiwi of tho bng : 
Tbn* at tlMm thoii Ihy tail mar <o<*. 
A ninniTiK atrenm Ihvjr ilsrv nn rrou." 
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A dog or a, horse, especially a mare, often sees gliosta Einil 
ixpparitbns when they are. imiBible to the human ken. Animals 
generally announce their presence by showiug great terror, the 
dog whimpers and trembles, the horse is almost paralysed iritb 
fear. The idea that spirits cannot cross running water may 
liave originated in a curious phenomenon with regard to the 
niovomenta of " Will-o'-the-wisp," or the bog spirit, the phantom 
of the moors, whose dancing light lures its followers into miry 
places. When this light reaches the edge of a stream of riuming 




water, it is driven backw&rd by the curreuts of air acoomp&Dying 
the flow of the water, it then makes several essays, returning 
again and again, before it finally glides along and down the 
banks of the stream which, on account of the air-current, it can- 
not cross. On the death of a man of the Shasi tribe away from 
his native district, after the corpse is burnt, the calcined bones 
are carefidly collected ajid carried back to his village. The 
epirit follows the remains, but it cannot pass a river, bo the 
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people carrying the bones stretch a cord across tlie stream styled 
the " string bridge," and the spirit of the deceased takes advaji- 
tage of it to glide over. 

It IB now known that uiarnh gas m due to the docom position 

of veKetable matter in bogs, swamps, and stagnant water. If a 

|>ole IS thrust into the mud at the bottom of a pond, or the mud 

stirred up, in the summer season, tliis gas will rise in lai^ 

bubbles to the surface, and in the winter season, when the surface 

of the water is frozen, large air bubbles are seen locked up here 

^ and Uiere in the heart of the ice. In either of the above 

E iwtaiwes, if a light be applied to the gas as it escapes from ita 

B/ll^iKOiuent in the water or from the ice, it will take fire ; but 

F'^ SSeolt problem to solve is how tlie gaa, which issues from 

F ™(^ ground and constitutes "will-o'-the-wisps" becomes 

ignited. This is alicgcci, by some, to be due to the decomposition 

of certain anuual substances, the gases from which mingle with 

ftnil ignite those from the decaying vegetable remains in their 

victnity. 



CHAPTEU II. 

MARRIAGE LORE. 

Women prohibited from setting foot on certain Holy Islands — St. Kevin, St« 
Senanus, St. Columbkille, in particular, and Irish Saints in general, inex- 
orably repelled the Fair Sex — Irish Saints of most exemplary character — 
Exchision of Women from Sacred Localities, a practice far older than 
Christianity — Saints' or Priests* ** Beds " — Sure specific to remove Barren- 
ness — As effective as the prolific Shadow of Rabelais' — Abbey Steeple- 
Females prohibited from drawing water from certain Holy Wells, or from 
washing in them — Separate Burial-places for Men and for Women — 
Imagined Polution by Contact with Women — The subject of Ancient Mar- 
riage Customs in Ireland has not been grappled with by Antiquarians — 
Marriage Portions —Marriage by Capture — Pursuit and Capture of the Bride 
— Bringing Homo the Bride — Rape of the Sabines, a Mythical Tradition of 
the ancient way of Procuring Wives by Physical Force — Rape of Wives by 
the Picts from the Gaels — Ancient Irish I^aws defining the penalties conse- 
quent on the different recognized modes of Abduction — Irregular or Tem- 
porary Marriages — Wedding Festivities — **The Straw Boys" — Traces of 
the ancient custom of the Couvade, or "Hatching" — Women after 
marriage retain their maiden names — Descent still traced in the Female 
Line. 

An old Icelandic author states that, into a certain island in one of 
the Irish lakes, no female of any animal, including the human 
species, was allowed to enter. This rule seems to have been 
enforced, not only in Ireland, but in various parts of Europe. 
Curson, in his Monasteries of the Levant ^ states that ** no female 
animal of any sort is admitted to any part of the peninsula of 
Mount Athos ; and since the days of Constantino the soil of the 
holy mountain has never been contaminated by the tread of a 
woman's foot.'* 

Moore has immortalised this idea in the legend of Glenda- 
lough, where St. Kevin hurls Kathleen into the waters for daring 
to intrude on his presence and on his mediations ; yet — 

** Soon the saint, yet, ah ! too late, 
Felt her love, and mourned her fate." 
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It has been wittilj remarked ot this most strictly moral man— 

" ItlurdljingMuId Kain it, he mirely KDineil heaven; 
Par on rock Iajt bis limbs, and rnclc piUnw'il big head, 
VhMiever thia good holy wint kept hia hed ; 
And kMp it ha niiit. even to hia Inst dsj-, 
For I "m Hire be couU never hnve thrown it sway." 

St. Senan also ine^iorably bunted n-way the fair sgx — 

" But legenda hint thnt had ibe miid 
Till moming tight delnjM, 
And given the aoint one ni«if irnilo, 
Sho ne'pr had left hia lonely isle." 

St. CnUimbkille seems likewise to have been credited with a 
horror of women. He detested even cows on their account, and 
would not allow one to come within sight of tlie walls of hia 
monastery, because, as he explained: — "Where there is a cow 
tiiCTA muBl be a woman, and where there is a woman there must 
be mischief.- 

Writers, almost without exception, depict the early Irish 
mints as of most exemplary character. Whetlier the long pnst 
ages in which they lived " lent enchantment to the view," and 
bid from modem gaze little episodes in the lives of other sainta 
Bot qoite as correct as the two foregoing examples, it is now im- 
posnble to say. Let ns suffice that, in point of morality, tboy 
contrmst most favourably with the picture drawn of Scottish 
monks by Sir Walter Scott : — 

" The living drad. whoM sober brow 

Oft tbrouds aupb tlioiigbis u thou hut DOW, 
Whmp heiirla witbin ore xildoiu pured 
Of purinni by their vowt abjurnl ; 
When under aad and (olemn ahaw 
Vain hope* nro mined, wild wiihei glow." 

Iba flxelnsioa of women from sacred localities ia a practice 
Umn Chrisliantty. They were prohibited by the Komans 
'ering the temples of Hercules, the reason for which is 
PIutMch uml Mncrobius. 

■umples could bo mtiltiplied to any extent. The monks 
ly Abbey— from its foundation to its demolition— are 
never to have permitted a woman to enter the island. A 
having reqneetcd speech with a luonk, he replied — " What 
WDinen to do with inonkH? We will neither admit you or 
other woman into the island." The lady roplie<1 — " If you 
Christ ivill ret^eive my soul, why do you turn away my 
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body ? ** ** That," he answered, ** I verily believe, but we never 
permit any woman to enter this place, so God preserve you. 
Return to the world lest you be a scandal to us, for however 
chaste you may be you are a woman." 

" Cui Praesul, Quid faeminis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 
Nee te, nee uUam aliam *- 

Admittimns in insulam. 

Tunc iUa ad Episcopum ; 
Si meum credis spiritum 
Posse Christum suscipere, 
Quid me repellis corporeP 

Credo inquit, hoc optim^, 
Sed nuUae unquam faeminae 
JIuc ingressam concedimus ; 
Esto : sal vet te Dominus. 

Hedi iterum ad saeculum, 
Ne sis nobis in scandalum : 
Et si es casta pectore 
Sexuni habes in corpore." 

There are, however, some still surviving fragmentary relics of 
ancient customs pointing to a state of things having formerly 
existed in Ireland resembling those still prevalent in some parts 
of the East, as well as in Africa. A night spent in one of the 
old churches at Termonbary, near Lough Ree, or passed in a deft 
in the rock at the source of the river Lee, by a married woman 
who had not been blessed with issue, proved as effective in re- 
moving barrenness as did ever the prolific shadow of Rabelais* 
Abbey Steeple ; and is it not strange that, although tho. early 
Christian missionaries are reputed to have held women in holy 
abhorrence, a visit to one of their *• beds " was usually a favourite 
religious exercise of devout women, who imagined that by lying 
in it and turning thrice round, at the same time repeating certain 
prayers, a favourable answer would be granted to their maternal 
requests. 

Amongst some African tribes a man is at liberty to return his 
wife to her family and demand repayment of her purchase money 
if she bear no children. However, before doing so, he must send 
her to the ** bed '* of a fetichman ; but if, after that, she still re- 
mains barren, the woman's family are bound to take her back 
and repay her price to the disappointed Benedict. 

Almost any number of Irish *' Saints'" or ** Priests' Beds" 
might be enumerated ; a few shall suffice. A writer, describing 
the Island of Devenish in the year 1815, says that ** a few paces 
to the north of St. Molaise's house is his ^ bed,' which is a stone 
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trotigb (coffin) sunk level with the surface of tLo ground, six feet 
ID length and fifteen inches wide, in which people lie down and 
ivpeat some prayers, in hope of relief froiu any pains with which 
ihey xa^y be affected. About 100 paces north of St. Mary's 
Abbey ia St. Nicholas's Well, to which many resort for relief, re- 
]H»it suine prayers, and leave a rag suspended on a bmb near it." 
In the parish of Killody, county Cork, is St, Ita's Well, 
where "rounds" are still paid. An oblonf* hole in the grouitd 
not far distant is called "St. Ita's Bed," where, " if child-bear- 
ing women roll themselves, they will not suffer the pains of child- 
birth. Needless to odd, no decent woman would do this in public, 
but I am told several come here privately on by-dnya for that 
puriioso, or take homo a handful of the earth from the " Bed " 
for tile purpose of rubbing it around their bodies in the name of 
the Holy Trinity." 

About the year ld7S the Kev. James Page thus describes a 
al tlie station called "St. Patrick's Bed," on Croagb 
All the devotees do not go there—uone but those that 
id the abominable practices committed there ou(;ht 
Q nature, in its most de|;raded state, blush. This 
is forty yards in circumference. Round this they 
■B nrcn times, then enter the bed, turn rauud seven times, 
takt up soiiiti small pebbles, and bring them home, in onler 
to |mT«nt barrenness, and to banish rats and mice. The 
gMtar part of those who go through this stittion stop upon the 
hill all night that they may sleep in the bed." 

Un Inishmore, now called Churcli Island, in Lough Gill, 
auuDtjr Sligo, are the ruins of o, church founded by St. Lomon 
' * sulb century. In a ruck, near the door of the church, 
10(1 to be a depression or cavity in a slab of rook called 
Lktly's Bed." This was a favourite resort of devout 
J who uuagiucd that by lying in it, turning thrice round, 
at Um BBDie lime repeating certain prayers, a favourable 
«r would be granted to their maternal requests. This belief 
ftM loag ceased, the island is no longer used as a burial place, 
kud lbs " Bed " baa disappeared, or cuiniot now be identified. 

In one of tbe wild dei^olate islands off tbo Weisteru coast there 
{■, MOMidiDg to Lady Wilde, a stone receptablo called " The Bed 
of tbu Holy Obost." Many people go from the mainland for the 
,parpoM ti passing a night in this " bed," believing that " it 
■■•u ftU diaeaoes," and that " it brin(^ good luck to all, and to 
wooMn Um blessing of children." 

Tba amall stones an the top of the Bally mascan Ion Cromlcac, 
Beaf Doodftllt. locally known as tfie " Pulteek titono," are thrown 
Igr iha credulous, who believe that if one rests there the thrower 
inll btt married before the expiration of the year. This is an 
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excellent example of a world-wide superstition, for J. F. Campbell 
records having found in Japan small piles of stones at the foot of 
every image and memorial stone, and on every altar by the way- 
side. Another traveller, describing the ceremony which gives 
birth to these heaps of stones, states that women who desire 
children make pilgrimages to a sacred stone on the holy hill of 
Kikko and throw pebbles at it. If they succeed in hitting it 
their wish is granted. He maliciously adds that they seem very 
clever at the game. He also describes a seated statue of Buddha, 
at Tokio, on whose knees woinen fling stones with the same 
object, and further relates that the grotesque statues guarding 
the entrance of another temple were covered with pellets of 
chewed paper shot through the bars of the railing which sur- 
rounded the idols. A successful shot impHed the attainment of 
the spitter*s wish. 

In Upper Brittany pins are thrown into the holy well of St. 
Goustan by those who wish to be married within the year ; the 
pins stick point downward into the bottom of the well if the 
prayer is to be granted. Girls still resort to a little shrine on the 
beach at Perros Guirec, in Lower Brittany. The postulant, her 
prayer concluded, sticks a pin into the wooden statue of the 
saint, which is riddled with pin-holes, and her wish for a husband 
is infallibly granted within a year. Similar rites are observed in 
Poitou and Alsace, and the like practices exist almost all over 
France, or have died out, in many places, only recently. 

In an island near Achill there is a holy well at which no 
female is allowed to draw water. It must be handed to her by a 
male, be he even an infant, whose hand she should place within 
her own in laying hold of the vessel when drawing the water 
which may be afterwards used for the ordinary purpose of every- 
day life. Numerous anecdotes are recounted of the misfortunes 
which have happened to women who persisted in drawing water 
from this well. An old man who lived for many years on this 
island solemnly declared that he had, on several occasions, 
cleaned out the well after women had taken water from it, and 
that on each occasion it was full of blood and corruption. From 
the time he commenced to clean out the well until the task was 
accomplished, no water flowed into it; but as soon as the 
cleansing was finished, clear spring water immediately burst 
forth. 

According to an ancient legend, quoted by Professor O'Curry, 
the River Shannon originated from the profanation of a sacred 
pagan well by a woman. 

Women were not permitted to wash their feet in holy wells, 
though men were allowed to do so, for the Irish held a great many 
superstitions relative to water in which feet had been dipped. 
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fennlua' Hutoria liritoniim, the Mill of Kilkeary in Ossory 
ibed as the tbirty-secoitil wonder of Ireland. This ancionl 
. ^JWOtlld neither griitd on the Sabbath, nor would it grind 
MolGfi grein, and women dare not euter it. The site of this 
flemi-sa^vd edifice is now occ^iijiicd by a modern building, and 
(or iu present characteristics the miller can answer. 

In many localities it was forbidden to bury men and women in 
the same cemetery. The prohibition still occasionally survives as 
at iDishmurray ; and it is an almost universal belief that if a 
woman be buried in tlie men's ground, the corpse will be removed 
daring the night, by unseen hands, to the women's cemetery, and 
ti<^ Tfnd. The custom of separate bimal is derived from very 
ancient times, for the olil pagans Lad, in some instances, 
separate burying places for the two sexes. A Uttlo to the 
north of Buttevant, on a height overlooking the road, stands 
mt) ancient conical sepulchral tumulus, styled in Irish "the 
mound of tbe boys." A tumulus of corresponding dimensions, 
called "the mound of the girls," is in the immediate vicinity. 

This idea of supposed pollution by contact with women appears 
to be inacb the same in all ages, and all the world over. In tbe 
present day tbe movements of the fleet of trading canoes belong- 
ing lo some of the natives of New G uinea are governed by minute 
and ehiborate regulations on this subject. No womitn is allowed 
on boonl any canoe for two months previous to its sailing, and 
daring the entire period of absence the leading men iu each canoe 
iniut abstain from all intercourse with the fair sex. 

So much similarity and no many correspondences exist in the 
>'very-i)ay routine prevailing among races generally considered 
di^tinet, tltat tbe etJinological differences they exhibit are of little 
vrtigbl when what they possess in common is taken into oon- 
■idantion. To unravel the tangle<I skein of primitive life as it 
tanatdy existed in Ireland, we must li>oli to tbe tribes of Central 
Afrin. of America, the biilmen of Indiib, and the Pacific Islanders. 
With many of these we find marriage laws unknown, tbe family 
inrstem undeveloped, and the only acknowle<lged blood relationship 
tluit through females. ■' These facts of to-day are, in a sense, 
tbe most ancient history. In tbe science of law and society, 'old' 
B)r«it* not old in chronology, but in structure ; that is most 
•Tchaic which is nearest lo the beginning of human progress con- 
•iili-nd aa a dcvidopnienl, and that is most 'modern' which is 
Carlbii!>t n-mnved from that beginning." 

Id tbe niiolc range of legal symbolism there is no trait more 
icmarbable than that of capture in marriage ceremouies, nor is 
IT the meaning of which has been less studied. 
Bev. Edward Chichester, i.u., wTiting in 1816, on ancient 
bt tbe parish of CuldafT, county Donegal, says that there 
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were many which appeared extraordinary, though not confined to 
any one district of Ireland, the most singular he mentions being 
elopement previous to matrimony, and that notwithstanding the 
absence of all difficulties which might stand in the way of the 
union of the lovers. 

*' The symbol of capture occurs whenever, after a contract of 
marriage, it is necessary for the constitution of the relation of 
husband and wife that the bridegroom or his friends should go 
through the form of feigning to steal the bride, or carry her off 
from her friends by superior force. The marriage is agreed upon 
by bargain, and the theft or abduction follows as a concerted 
matter of form to make valid the marriage. The test then of 
the presence of the symbol in any case is, that the capture is con- 
certed, and preceded by a contract of marriage. If there is no 
preceding contract, the case is one of actual abduction." 

Those who approach the study of this interesting subject with 
unbiassed minds will readily perceive that there must have existed 
an early period of lawlessness, in which it was with women as 
with other kinds of property, ** that he should take who had the 
power, and he should keep who can ** ; that wives were first 
obtained by force, then by theft, and later by trade and bargain. 

The question of ancient marriage customs in Ireland has not 
been grappled with by antiquaries, and it is probable that, when 
the solution has been attained, it will exhibit matrimonial 
alliance in the Emerald Isle in a very different light from that in 
which it has been hitherto depicted by an extravagantly eulo- 
gistic school of writers. 

Sir Henry Piers, in a Description of Westweath written about 
the year 1682, and published in Collcc. de Rebus- Hib., vol. i., 
p. 122, says regarding Irish marriages, that ** especially in those 
counties where cattle abound, the parents and friends on ekch 
side meet on the side of a hill, or, if the weather be cold, in some 
place of shelter about midway between both dwellings. If agree- 
ment ensue, they drink the * agreement bottle,' as they call it, 
which is a bottle of good usquebaugh (whiskey), and this goes 
merrily round. For payment of the portion, which is generally 
a determinate number of cows, little care is taken. The father 
or next of kin to the bride sends to his neighbours and friends 
sub mutuae viclmtudinis obtentUj and everyone gives his cow or 
heifer, and thus the portion is quickly paid. Nevertheless, caution 
is taken from the bridegroom on the day of delivery for restitution 
of the cattle in case the bride dies childless within a certain day, 
limited by agreement ; and in this case every man's own beast is 
restored. Thus care is taken that no man shall grow rich by 
frequent marriages." In the present day the routine is some- 
what as follows : — 
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1 desirable partner for iheir sQn is discovered by lits 
" i^rable either in respect of the amount of her fortime, 
1 or kind, or the lund she posoeattes. The families are 
:s to each other ; so, to put the matter in traiD, 
6 necessary to eofi^ge the services of an intermediary to 
vlaee the proposal before the young woman's parents. The pro- 
fecstonal " match -maker " is usually elderly, shrewd, calcolatmg, 
and versed in all the arts of couDtry diplomacy. The commissiort 
given, be calls as if by accident, and without making any defi- 
ait(t jiroposal, sketches an outline of the desired arrangement. 
MeKotiations and the all-important question of the fortune follow, 
And here occurs the matcb<maker's opportunity, as Lis sen'ices 
are usually rewarded in proportion ti> the terms he obtains, ao 
ample play is given lo Iiis powers of " blarney" and wealth of 
argument. If the girl is possessed of a fortune, the novelty of 
the transaction comes in, as the dowry passes, not into the estate 
of tbti young couple, but into the pocket of the bridegroom's 
parents, vbo, in consideration, agree to assign the farm to their 
son, charged with certain payments. 

A IcavuUer in Ireland, about the year ltt8ti, describes a rustic 
marriage festival whicb be came on by chance one evening ui the 
vilda of Kerry. Tbe account is thua summarised by Lady 
%\'ilde: — " A large hawthorn tree that stood in tbe middle of a 
fivlil. near a stream, was hung all over ^vith bits of coloured stuff, 
while Ughted rush candles were placed here and there amongst 
tJio braoebes, to symbolise, no doubt, the new life of brightness 
jin)|>ariiig for the bridal pair. Then came a procession of boys 
loarchtng slowly with flutes and pipes made of hollow reeds, and 
one strnck a tin can with a stick at intervals, with a strong 
tlijtbnucal cadence. Tbis represented tbe plectrum. Others 
nUled slates and bones between their fingers, and beat time, 
alter the manner of tbe Crotolistrai — a rude attempt at music, 
which appears amongst all nations of tbe earth, even tbe most 
•avage. A boy followed, bearing a lighted torch of bog-wood. 
EvidaoUj be was Hymen, and tbe Aame of love was his cog- 
oiaaiwa. Aftar bim came the betrothed pair haod-in-baud. a 
MoarB canopy uf black stuff beiug held over their beads — 
' nn, of course, of the mystery of love, shrouded and 
a tbe jurying light of day. D«hinil the pair followed two 
^ bearing high over tbe beads of tlie young couple a 
3 witb meal, a sign of the plenty that would be in their 
icn of good luck and tbe blessing of children. K 
wild dwru* of dancers and singers closed the procession ; the 
• of iho Dpithalamium and grotesiiuo figures, probably tbe tra- 
lal (aans ftodsatyra, nymphs and baccliauals.minglediogetbi-r 
«ilh nad laughter and shouts and waving of green branches. 
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*' The procession then moved on to a bonfire, evidently the 
ancient altar, and having gone round it three times, the black 
shroud was lifted from the bridal pair, and they kissed each other 
before all the people, who shouted and waved their branches in 
approval. 

<' Then the preparations for the marriage supper began ; on 
which, however, the traveller left them, having laid some money 
on the altar as an offering of good-will for the marriage future. 
At the wedding supper there was always plenty of eating and 
drinking and dancing, and the feast was prolonged till near 
morning, when the wedding song was stmg by the whole party of 
friends standing, whUe the bride and bridegroom remained seated 
at the head of the table. The chorus of one of these ancient 
songs may be thus literally translated from the Irish : — 

** ' It is not day, nor yet day, 
It is not day, nor yet morning ; 
It is not day, nor yet day, 
For the moon is shining brightly.* 

*' Another marriage song was sung in Irish frequently, each 
verse ending with the lines :— 

« ' There is sweet enchanting music, and the golden harps are ringing ; 
And twelve comely maidens deck the bride>bod for the bride.' 

** A beautiful new dress was presented to the bride by her 
husband at the marriage feast, at which also the father paid down 
her dowry before the assembled guests ; and all the place round 
the house was lit by torches when night came on, and the song 
and the dance continued till daylight, with much speech-making 
and drinking of poteen. All fighting was steadily avoided at a 
wedding, for a quarrel would be considered a most unlucky omen. 
A wet day was also held to be very unlucky, as the bride would 
assuredly weep for sorrow throughout the year. But thlB 
bright warm sunshine was hailed joyfully, according to the old 
saying :— 

'* * Ilappy is the the bride that the sun shines on ; 
But blessed is the corpse that the rain rains on.' " 

On the day of bringing home, the bridegroom and his 
friends ride out and meet the bride and her friends at the place 
of meeting. ** Having come near to each other, the custom was of 
old to cast short darts at the company that attended the bride, 
but at such distance that seldom any hurt ensued ; yet it is not 
out of the memory of man that the Lord of Howth, on such an 
occasion, lost an eye." 
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Etod Bt the oommeu cement of i\na centnry, couDtryinen, 
irlii-ii going to a marringe, geuerally rode on horseback, eneh 
bavhig behiod bim a woman seated on a pillion ; tlio brido was 
mounted behind the best man ; the bridegroom, however, rode 
ftlone. That old world relic of barbarism, the pursuit and cap- 
ture of the bride, then still existed. The latter pretended to run 
mway, poraued by the bridegroom ; and even yot tlie bridal party 
nsnally set ont for a long drivii, the bride and bridegroom, brides- 
inaid and best man, being on the first car, the guests following in 
an Older which usually depeuds upon the respective merits and 
speed of their horsea. This drive was sometimes called " drag- 
ging home the bride." Sometimes the term was applied to 
tiie drive from the parent's house to that of her husband. 

Weddings were made the occasion of great festiWties, usually 
followed by a dance kept up till the greater number of the guests 
were stretched upon the floor through the combined effects of 
fatigue and other causes. 

In remote parts of the country, " straw boys " still appear at 
the house disguised in tall conical-shaped straw maBks (fig.Sj, de- 
eor»ted with stripes of red and green cloth ; they also wear white 
■bins and red petticoats sot off with many coloured ribbons. The 
Icftder dances with the bride, the neit in rank with the brides- 
maid, and the remainder of the band find partners as best thoy 
can. Thi-y are usually well entertained and treated to drink. 
TbeT fomicrly demanded money, and indulged in boisterous play ; 
bat in most localities this is a thing of the past. 

Lord Kames, in Skttches of the HUtorj/ of Man, states that 
the IbUowing marriage ceremony was in his day (1807), or had 
tfl] sbonly bi-fore, been customary among the Welsh : — 

" On ibe morning of the wedding day. the bridegroom, 
woompainicd with his friends on horseback, demands the bride. 
Hvr frteuds, who arelikewiseon horseback, give a positive refusal, 
apoo which a mock scufQe ensues. The bride, mounted behind 
bar DMrert kinsman, is carried off, ami is pursued by the bride- 
grooauid his friends with loud shouts. It is not uncommon, 
oo saeh an occasion, to see two or three hundred sturdy Cambro- 
BrilaiH riding at full speed, crossing and jostling, to the no small 
MUUMiw.Pt of the Spectators. When they have fatiguo«l them- 
• sad tbeir horses, the bridegroom is suffered to overtake his 
Ho leads her away in triumph, and the scene is concluded 
ting and festivity." 

a history, the story of the rape of the Sabines should 

J as a mythical tradition of the ancient way of pro- 

Kea by force, and, as might naturallj^ be expected, the 

"iring slightly in form, is to be found in the folk-lore of 

• uhI tn many places. In the Irish Nennius there is a 
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nipe of wives by the Picts from tlie Gael, and the Irish are also 

reprcM-ntotl as giviug three hundred women to the Picts, coiwH- 

tionat on the aiicceuBioii to the crown auiODgat the Picts being 

nngh females only :— 

" • 'n>Mn> wvTV nalhn impoKCKl an tlieni. 
By til* Mum, I'V tlio r*rtl'. 
rW fiom M- »»*.7.Vy «/<*, «wAo- 
ShiHld n/irnyi br Ihr right uf Ihr n,f/ieignly .'' 

Th« story of the oaths is, no doubt, a fable to explain the 
IMU ptr Knibilirum of the Picts. But in ' Ditan Gircanash,' 
m on the origin of the Gaedhel. reciting the same ovent, the 
are represented as stealing the three Imjulred wives : — 

'■ ' Cruilhne. mn of Cujg, tiiok tlioir noiiiun froDi them— 
ll u riiiMlly slntMl— 
KiMpt Tm, vire or Iloniiinn, 
Son of Mili>db.' 

in oonseqiieuce of the capture, the Gad, being left wifeless, 
to form alliancca with the original tribes of Ireland :— 



lehocn nlolen, iho j ninlu ultiiinei^ 
With IlieTuuthnDea.*" 

[r> C. Staniland Wnke, in itarritii)e nuil Kinnhip, remarlts :^ 

Ibo Book of .\icill, under the head of ' Ah<luctton without 

1^' it 18 said that the child of a woman who had been abducted 

iMVe from her family, nnless begotten more than a month 

ftbduction, heIon>|ed not to the ab<Iuctor, but the 

lily. If thu mother had been forcibly abducted it 

hem absolutely, and they might refuse to sell it to 

; but if the mother had consented to the abduc- 

force her family to sell. Where there had been 

without leave, the woman's family were allowed 

bring tlie man to terms about her, or to reclaim 

contract, and the woman remained with 

ir longer than that period, her family lost their 

the DfTupring. Here we have different phases of 

by capture' — forcible abduction, abduction without 

of the woman herself, and abtluction without leave of 

no doubt, was wanting also when the consent 

not been obtained. From the reference to the 

was necessary to take the children from the 

and give them to their father it may be thought 

vith Uio leave tint had of ttie woman's family 
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was recognised. The arrangement referred to was made, how- 
ever, after the abduction, a month being fixed by custom as the 
term within which it ought to be come to, or the woman brought 
back by her family." In this case there does not appear to be 
any such symbolical capture, or abduction by arrangement, as 
Dr. MacLellan's theory requires. There was actual capture, which 
was afterwards compounded for, but as the contract came after 
the abduction, the facts do not come within the theory according 
to which '* the marriage is agreed upon by bargain, and the theft 
or abduction follows as a concerted matter of form, to make valid 
the marriage. It comes rather within the statement that *■ if 
there is no preceding contract, the case is one of actual abduc- 
tion.* " 

In the 21st chapter of Deuteronomy, verses 10-14, we have 
the full description of marriage by capture as practised amongst 
the Israelites. Every detail, even to the paring of the nuls 
of the captive before marriage, is identical with one of the Arab 
methods of terminating the widow's period of seclusion and 
allowing her to marry again. 

The general conclusion which may be drawn from these and 
other allied facts, taken as a whole, may be interpreted as evidence 
of a gradual progress from a state of Totemism and female 
kinship, always tending upwards from that condition, exhibit- 
ing the development of human society as an evolution, moving, 
at different epochs, with varying rapidity. 

Mr. John F. MacLennan, m.a., in Primitive Marriage, points 
out that ** as civilization advanced, the system of kinship through 
females only, was succeeded by a system which acknowledged 
kinship through males also, and which in most cases passed 
into a system which acknowledged kinship through males only," 

The Editors of the Senchus Mnr appear to be of opinion that 
Patria Potestas did not enter into old Irish law, for they say 
(vol. ii., p. 4, preface) that " the provisions of the Irish family 
law do not appear to have any connection with the ancient 
Roman law. The Irish law demands for the mother a position 
equal with the father, and there is no trace of the exercise of 
that arbitrary power which was wielded by a Roman father over 
the members of his family.'* In the laws of Ireland there was 
thus, according to this e\idence, no trace of Patria Potestas. 

Many English writers allege that in former times the popula- 
tion living in remote parts of Ireland paid very little attention to 
the tie of matrimony— in fact, Keating admits the aocasation, 
for he remarks : " With regard to what is charged upon the 
Irish by other writers, that they very religiously observe their 
matrimonial contracts for the space of a year, and think they 
may then lawfully dissolve them, it is sufficient to reply that this 
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opinion prevailed only among the rude and unpoliahed part of 
the p«ople, who despised the discipline of the Church, and denied 
the auliiorily of their ecclesiastical superiors," 

A *' Tellown Marriage " is au espreasion often used io Menth 
to describe an irregular marriage in the present day, and a sonie- 
what similar custom to that now to be described existed in 
Scotland, Wales, tind part of England till very lately. If a 
couple whu had been married for a twelvemonth disagreed, they 
nturned t« Teltown, to the centre of a fort styled Rathdoo, 
placed themselves ktck to back, one facing the north, the other 
Uie aoulh, and nalked out of the fort a divided couple free to 
marry again. (Wliat numbers would now take advantage of this 
^mple oereroony were it but legally efHcacious I) 

Another ancient idea was tliat people should not marry in 
tfiA autumn in "binding" time, for they were sure to be 
■nbound afteriFards, and the bride and bridegroom should go out 
of the church door together, as in many localities it is believed 
that the first to go out will be the first to die. 

Tbere are also ill-disposed women, or witches, who by 
veaving spells during the wedding service prevent any children 
feeing bom of the marriage. Their general manner of proceeding 
-il to tiA a knot on a string for every word utt«red during the 
mtntaoay. Other traces of Pagan wedding customs still linger. 
" Giving away the bride " is a relic of the time when the bride 
ma really sold : the promise of the bride in the marriage serviue 
'to obey ber husband was, at one time, no mere form ; the bride's 
veil ia a reminder that in days of old she was really shrouded 
from head to foot : rice |>oured over the newly married couple is 
^onbtleas a mibstitute for the staple food of the country, and a 
ItAiMt of a hope that they may always have a sufiiciency ; old 
abosa w«re llirown after brides long before the introduction of 
OfarUianity, so that throughout the entire ritual of wedding 
obacmnces, there is prol^bly nothing that has not been 
baUowed by ceotaries of Paganism. 

At the commencement of this century it was customary, in 
tba parish of ('utdaiT, county Donegal, for an infant at its birth 
to M forced tu swallow spirits, and it was imiuediaCvly after- 
irarda lajtpa'udi^I by the upper jaw upon the midwife's tore-finger. 
Thif eemnioiiy was performed for the pnrpose of preventing a 
diiTMim which the people styled " headfoU." 

Another custom, not merely local, but found in other ports of 
the kingdom, was noticfd by the Ilev. Edward Cupples in the 
eooaty Antrim. Whi^n his parishioners brought children to be 
haptit«d. a piece of bread and cheese was concealed in the 
inIaol*a elolhes. If several children were brought to the foot at 
tJia ianM time, the males were first presentt<d to the clergyman. 
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Strangest of all strange customs is that of the Gouvade, tbe 
custom which obliges the husband to take to his bed when a 
child is born, sets the doctor to dose him, the woman to nurse^ 
and his friends to visit him. 

No certain information has as yet, it is believed, been 
obtained relative to the present continuance of this custom in 
Ireland, but the prominent position held by the mother in Irish 
birth -rites is very remarkable. 

Solinus recounts how, before the Christian era, the Irish 
mother puts the " food on the sword of her husband, and lightly 
introduces the first particle (auspicium) of nourishment into the 
little child's mouth with the point of the sword, and with gentle 
vows, expresses a wish that he may never meet death otherwise 
than in wars and amid wars." 

The Rev. F. A. Potter, in his description of the parish of 
Kathconrath, in the county Westmeath, in the year 1819, 
mentions the fact of all the married women calling themselves 
by their maiden pames, and this is still common in Ulster. 
To the present day, in many places, women, although mar- 
ried, retain their maiden names, and in times not very re- 
mote often followed their mother's rather than their father's 
kindred. The study of this habit may, in time to come, unravel 
the tangled skein of this folk custom ; but apparently the 
Couvade was prevalent in Ulster at a very remote period, for in 
one of the early centuries of the Christian Era, when the 
Northern Province was invaded by Maev, Queen of Connacht or 
the Western Province, she found all the adults confined to bed, 
so that no one, save the champion Cuchullin (Coolin) and his 
father, were able to defend the country against the invaders. 
This inactivity and inertia of the Northerns was interpreted by 
the light of a custom which seemed to render it intelligible. 
This singular inaction is accounted for in a tale entitled 
Ceamaidhean Uladhy or the " Childbirth debility of the Ulster- 
men." 

In the Book of Leimter it is recounted that Macha, wife of 
Cmnniuc, was compelled to run in a chariot race with the horses 
of Conor, notwithstanding her earnest entreaty for a postpone- 
ment of the contest on the plea that she was soon to become a 
mother. Her prayers were unavailing. After she had passed 
the goal she gave birth to twins, upon which she cursed the 
Ulstermen, and inflicted them yearly, at a certain season, with 
labour pains for five day 9 and four nights (or four days and five 
nights). This was styled the Xoindeii Ulxtd, This incident is 
recited to account for the debility of the Ulstermen, when the 
Province was invaded by the celebrated Connacian Queen. 

It may be well to explain that the term Couvade or *• hatch- 
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inp"* comes from Beam, where the custom is so named. 
Even in the present day in Ireland, women before childbirth 
often wear the coat of the father of the expected arriva,!, with 
the idea that this will make the fathor share some of tlte painn of 
labonr, ami thus mitigate those of the mother, Womeu also 
often place the trousers of the father of the child round their 
neck, the effect of which is also to lighten their pains. In the 
same way, in Imlla, amongst the Eukis, the doctor, not the 
pntiont, swHllowa the metlicine. The custom of the Couvade is 
still practisetl in Southern India, in Yunnan, in China, in Borneo, 
Kamschatka, Greenland, and by many tribes of North and South 
America. 

A traveller in Guiana in the year 1708 thus describes the 
cuHtoni of the Convade there prevailing : — " When the wife lies 
in for the first time, the busb&nd is obliged to keep his hamnioclt, 
which is drawn up to the ridge of the liouse, and he is suffered to 
bavtt no nourishment but a little cassava wheat and some water. 
When the}' let him down, they cut him in several parts of his 
body with wme sharp instrument, made either of the fin of a fish 
or th« tooth of some animal. Sometimes also they give him ft 
■oond whipping. Till this ceremony is perfonned upon the 
birtb of the first child, the husband is the slave o{ his father-in- 
Uw, and a« soon as it is over he in obliged to enter into the ser- 
rtra of «imo old Indian, and quit his wife for some montlis, 
Dnring this time ho is not allowed to eat venison, pork, nor 
gsme of any kind : neither is he allowed to cleave wood, under a 
DOtion that it may hurt the infant. Tliis servitude is terminated 
by % ffreat festival, at which tlie husband is again put into 

DeK«nt can be easily proved from the mother, whilst it i^. as 
■ MiMntI ntle, impossible to know the paternity of an infant. 
Wmacvcr relationship is traced through females only, the custom 
VMV ba Wely regarded as a remnant of savagery ; for it should 
W Dorne in mind that in primitive tiwes a child was considered 
lo beloog to the tribe generally, aftemards it came to be looked 
on M the property of the mot'oer, then of the father, whilst it is 
tmUcj in modem times that it is looked on as related lo both. 

Wlien a state of society was reached in which the father took 
the place previoiinly held by the mother, the father instead of the 
■wtpar auue to l>e reganlud as the parent. In the altered state 
■f the ca«e lh« fatlier would, on the birth of the child, be hound 
\m thM idra to Ih! careful of what he did or what he ate, for fear 
faediild might \m injure<1, and in this way the curious ceremony 
■( lb* Convaile may have originated. 

' ' ' literature there are clear illustrations of it; 
the Tiboreni, a tribe nn die soutli coast of the 
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Black Sea, among the Cantabri in the North of Spain and in 
Corsica. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake, writing on the Gouvade, directs atten- 
tion to the fact that Dr. E. Tylor was of opinion that the cna- 
torn " implicitly denies that physical separation of ' individuals' 
which a civilized man would probably set down as a first prin- 
<;iple common by nature to all mankind. ... It shows us a num- 
ber of distinct and distant tribes deliberately holding the opinion 
that the connection between father and child is not only, as we 
think, a mere relation of parentage, affection, duty, but that 
their very bodies are joined by a physical bond, so that what is 
done to the one acts directly upon the other.'* Professor Max 
MuUer offers the curious suggestion that the Gouvade custom 
arises from some ** secret spring in human nature " which led the 
husband at first to be *' tyrannised over by his female relations, 
and afterwards frightened into superstition. He then began to 
make a martyr of himself till he made himself really ill, or took 
to his bed in self-defence." Sir John Lubbock sees in that custom 
a connection with the change which he supposes to have taken 
place from female to male kinship. He says : — ** As soon as the 
change was made, the father would take the place held previoudy 
by the mother, and he, instead of she, would be regarded as the 
parent. Hence, on the birth of a child, the father would naturally 
be very careful what he did, and what he ate, for fear the child be 
injured." The suggestion made in this passage is carried further 
by M. Giraud-Teulon, who regards the Gouvade as an imitation 
of nature, intended to give a colour to the fiction that the father 
had brought forth the child, and was for it a second mother, 
such a pretence being the only way in which a bond between the 
father and his child could be established. The French writer 
shows that ** adoption by the imitation of nature ** was practised 
among the Romans down to the first century of the empire. This 
was with a people who recognised relationship through both 
father and mother, and it was not a true instance of the Gouvade. 
** So far, moreover, from this custom having any relation to a 
change from female to male kinship, it is most strongly pro- 
nounced among peoples having preferably a system of kinship 
through females. This is the case with the Arawaks and Garibs 
of British Guiana, and probably with the Abipones of Paraguay. 
M. Giraud-Teulon dwells on the domestic superiority of women 
among the Basquees with whom a husband n'entre dans la 
maison que pour reproduire et travailler pour la bien de sa 
femnie." 

** This * reproduction ' furnishes the explanation of the custom 
in question. With some of the Brazilian tribes, when a man 
becomes a father he goes to bed instead of his wife, and all the 
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of the village come to console him for ' la peine et douleur 
qa'il a eu de faire cet enfaot.' This agrees with the idea enter- 
tained liy so many peoples that the child is derived from the 
father only, the motlier being merely its nourisher. When Buoh 
VI idea U held, it is not surprising if, as among the Abipones. tlte 
belief is formed that ' the father's carelessness influences the 
Dew-bom offspring, from a naturuL bond and sympathy of botb,' 
or if the bther abst^ns, either before or after the child's birth, 
from eating any food or performing any actions which are 
thought capable of doing it harm. Still more so, if the child is 
ng&rded, as is sometimes tlie case, aa the reincarnation of tlie 
fatlter, a notion which is supported by the fact, pointed out by 
Mr. Gerald Massey, that in the Couvade the parent identifies 
himself with the infant child, into wliich he has been typically 
transformed. The explanation given by Prof. Douglas of the 
Couvade as practised by the aborigines in the Cliinese province of 
Kwvi-chow agrees with that view. He states that the father 
to bed with the infant for a montli. ' the idea being that the 
(he father and child is one, and that any harm happening 

.... ill affect injuriously the well-beinj; of the infant'." 

^'Shas we see that the Couviule was practised by tribes re- 
ited then as backward in civilization, and in modern times 
BKTagen in many widely separated countries. Thi.s curious 
has been found at all times in many parts of the world, 
D coonlriea so dii^tant from one another as to preclude the 
ol imitation ; hence it seems that, however abmird the 
may appear, yet there must be a sentiment in human 
Batoro, at some stage of its development, of which it is the 




Tlw daily life routine of a present day savage is regulated by 
teanj strange customs, which, however foolish they may appear 
to na. are regarded by the practieer as of vital importance to his 
town w«Uiu« ; and these customs are iu reality but the sterile or 
Ipinrth- arrested genus which, under more favourable conditions, 
San in einlized communities evolved into highly complicated 
IcRal Mul religious codes. 

Finally the practice of the Couvatle may be accounted tor, 

Crtly on the idea of the child belonging exclusively to the 
ihcr. and partly on the want of distinction in the savage mind 
''tecween objective and subjective relations, whilst it has been 
d that the malignant demons plotting against 
r and child wore cousiden^l to bo tricked in this substi- 
a of the man for the woman ; l>ut C. Toiulinsou, F.R.&., 
• that such a practice " could not have originated in the 
abm-e referred to, but rather in the necessities of 
1 the early history of the race, when the man shared 
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with the woman the exhausting function of suckling the child. 
From long disuse, the lacteal organ has become rudimentary in 
men generally, but occasionally exceptions are to be met with."^ 
He then enumerates many instances, both with regard to tribes 
and to individuals, and states that on submitting to a physiolo- 
gist the question whether at some remote period of the history 
of the human race man did not share with woman the task of 
suckling the infant, he was referred to Darwin's Descent of Man 
(chap, vi., 2nd ed.), in which this subject is treated at length, 
and to which the reader is also referred. 

A most interesting Paper on ** Lactation,'* by John Knott, m.d.^ 
M.R. C.P.I. , &c., has lately appeared in the Medical Press^ vol. cxix., 
pp. 578-580, 608-610. 

Classic antiquity presents instances of nations tracing their 
descent through the female line only. For examples, Herodotus 
(Clio, clxxiii) states that the Lycians ** have one distinction from 
which they never deviate, which is peculiar to themselves ; they 
take their names from their mothers, and not from their fathers. 
If anyone is asked concerning his family, he proceeds imme- 
diately to give an account of his descent, mentioning the female 
branches only." 

Over the different companies into which the Cretans were 
divided, a woman presided who had the care and management of 
the whole family : this female government arose from their pre- 
tended descent from Thetis. 

According to Plutarch, Bellerophon slew a wild boar which 
had destroyed the cattle and crops of the Xanthians, but who 
nevertheless gave him no reward for the exploit. He thereupon 
prayed Neptune to blight their crops, which the god did, until 
moved by the supplications of the female population, Bellero- 
phon prayed a second time to Neptune to remove the curse. To 
commemorate this a law was enacted amongst the Xanthians, 
that they should take their names from their mothers and not 
from their fathers. The story is, however, evidently invented to 
account for the peculiarity of having descent reckoned through 
females only. 

The old-world idea of pollution through contact with women 
is neatly ridiculed in the reply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras, to 
a person who inquired of her what time was required for a woman 
to become pure : — ** She is pure immediately if the man be her 
husband ; but if he be not her husband, no time will make her 
so." 

A very common superstition is that a marriage lacks validity 
unless solemnized with a gold ring. In a small country town, in 
the south of Ireland, a local jeweller used to keep a few wedding 
rings for hire, and when couples, who were too poor to purchase 
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o»e of the necessary procious metal, vrer<j about to bv married, 
Uiey procured, for a email sum, tlie temiwrary loau of a ring, it 
bt'ing returned to the jeweller immediately after completion of 
the marriage cereuiony. In very poor looalities it ix uustoinary 
(or the s&mL' )^ld ring to do duty for many lu&rriuges, for which 
purpose it ia plactil in the custody of some fairly comfortably 
circumstanced iuOIviduul. 

It is regttrdeil as most nnlutkv if the wedding ring slips off 
ihe linger of the m>wly marrieil wife either through accident or 
rurelesaueaa ; another stipertititiou is that when a wedding ring 
hail worn so thin as to break in two, the woman or the husband 
will die, that the wedding ring and married life wear away \mi-i 
l«iua. " Perhaps, we have here an answer to the often-asked 
(inralioii of modem days, ■ Why do ladies encumber themselves 
with such heavy wedding rings ? ' Auuther coiumoa notion is, 
that if K wife should he unfortunate enough to break her wedding 
ring, the will shortly lose her husband." 

The wedding ring is, it is stated, worn on the fourth linger, 
in acoordanc^ with a very ancient but erroneous belief that an 
wtXexj ran direct from this linger to the heart. " This," Wheatly 
uijB, " ia now contradicted by experience, but sbveral eminent 
kutbors, as well Gentiles as Christians, as wdl physicians as 
lUriiMM. wi;re formerly of this opinion, and therefore they thought 
this finger the prupereet to hear the pledge of love, that, from 
tlHSioOi it might be conveyed, as it were, to the heart." 

Aetiording to the old proverb : — 
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WELL WOHSHIP AND ITS CONCOMITANTS. 

Holy Wells diAdded into three classes — Are slill very numerous — Illustrations 
of the Process by which Christian Observances were, both in ancient and 
modem times, accommodated to heathen superstitions — The DeMtul, or Holy 
Round — as practised in Ireland — in ancient and in modem times — 
amongst the Greeks and Romans — in the Tyrol — in Poitugal — by Irish 
Bishops — The Tuapholl, Maledictive or Cui-sing Round — in Ireland — in 
Scandinavia — Ceremonial employed in anathematizing enemies — The 
Private Curse — The Public Curee — Enumeration of all known Cursing 
Stones and Cursing Altars — How the Curse may be averted — Some Sacred 
Stones still believed to contain the Spirits of Ancestors — They propagate 
their Species — Were invoked for good as well as for evil purposes — Were 
employed to cure Diseases — Straining Strings — Amulets and Charms — 
Strings, shreds, rags, hair, &c., tied on Bushes, &c., around Holy Wells— 
Their signification — Accounts of Wells in various parts of Ireland — Altars 
and Wells decorated with Fruit and Flowers — Wind Wells — Sacred Fish 
— Salmon — Trout — Eels— Well-worship and its concomitants, believed, by 
some, to be of Eastern origin — Conclusions to be drawn. 

Holy Wells in Ireland may be roughly divided into three 
classes, namely, those which derive their reputed virtues from 
pagan superstition, where even yet 

** The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds, 
Bv the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen cbildren, so to make them free. 
From dying flesh and dull mortality.** 

Secondly, springs that were transferred from pagan to so-called 
Christian uses ; and thirdly, a few which may lay claim to a merely 
Christian origin. 

In the alleged ecclesiastical canons of Edgar it is ordered 
** that every priest forbid well- worshippings, &c.," and heathenism 
is very properly defined as the worship of idols, the sun or moon, 
fire, or rivers, water-wells, stones, and forest trees. 
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Although many holy wells havo bow, in a greater 
d^-gree, lost their sacred character, they are atill numerous ; 
bably there are not less than three tliousand throughout Ireland. 
Holy wells aru resorted to for purposes of prayer, or for the 
performing of certain penances — either voluntary or imposed — 
ev-ideutly a anrviral of the old heathen adoration of "waler-wells." 
tn many Irish MS. there are allusions to this pre-Christian 
worship ; for example, Tirehan relates that St. Patrick, in his 
progress through Ireland, came to a fountain called ftlann, to 
which tlie Druids offered sacrifices, and whith they worshipped 
AS a Qod : and in Adamnan's Life of Si. CulwnkilU it is recounted 
that this saint, when in the country of the Picts, heard of a 
not&blc fountain to which the pagans paid divine honour. 

Illustrations of the process by which Christian observances 
were, in ancient times, accommodated to heathen superstitious 
and customs, are, in mo<lem times, to be also found, nearly every- 
where, smoothing tlie work of the missionary. In China and 
Japan the paraphernalia of Buddhism have provetl most con- 
nnient; temples, shrines, altars, bells, holy-water vessels, cen- 
Mts, rosaries, vestments, are all ready at hand for transfer from 
one set ot priests, and from one religion to the other. Images of 
Bncldha, with a slight application of the chisel, are transformed 
into images of Christ, and the roadside shrines of the goddess 
of mercy are easily metamorphosed into shrines of the Blessed 
Virgin .^lary. In Ceylon, devil dancers, from the temples of 
biTftt Bocompany the processions alike of heathen gods and of 
tboee of Christ and of Christian saints. In the same chapel, 
iliMflil fif Buddha are placed opposite images of the Virgin, and 
upkrenUy recilive equal adoration, whilst a mingled throng of 
nmdooa, Buddhists, and Christians pay their vows together at 
tbe abrio«s of St. Anna, by whom miracles arc believed to have 
beea wrought. With the process here visible before us, ne can 
IM bow heathen customs and ideas, in both early and modem 
lim— , would be plauted and cultivated in popular Christian 
imae. On this principle the pagan Pantheon, or " Temple of 
all UM Oods." at Rome, became the Christian " Church of all the 
SaiDlS," and, in In-lnnd, the first expounders of the New Faith 
aeoanunod»tod their teaching to pro-existing obser\'auce^, tok- 
*, or even encouraged the continuauce of long established 
'otts, conciliated popular prejudice, converted pagan into 
f«4itiv&ls, and consecrated to the service of the new God, 
, objects, and days which bad been previously dedicutod 
to an oU«r worship. 'Iliis ia no new thing, but tbe mere repcti- 
tioa of an old story. It is stated that in ancient PhocDicia there 
arc grottoes dedicated to the Virgin Marj-, but which were evi- 
dently, in ancient times, shrines of Astarte, for they still bear 
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the symbols of the ancient worship of Canaan. The order of the 
Jewish local sanctuaries, and the rehgious feasts celebrated at 
them had much in common with the idolatry of the land ; indeed 
many of the **high places ** were old Canaanite sanctuaries. The 
Israelites, like many worshippers of the Christian God, fell into 
a state of syncretism, and were imable to distinguish between 
local worship and the worship of a One and universal God. The 
service of many modem shrines is, to a non- theologically trained 
mind, almost indistinguishable from polytheism, of which, some 
writers allege that it is the historical continuation. 

There is a very remarkable and apposite passage bearing 
on this aspect of the introduction of Christianity into the British 
Isles, in the instructions given to St. Augustine. He was couu- 
selled not to destroy the temples of the Britons, but to consecrate 
them to the service of Christianity ; not, in fact, to interfere in 
any way with firmly established customs ; his course of action in 
these matters was thus laid down : — '* It is said to be the custom 
of the men of this nation to sacrifice oxen. This custom must 
be changed into a Christian solemnity, and on the days of the 
dedication of their temples, turned into churches, as well as of 
the feasts of the saints, whose relics shall be there deposited; they 
shall be allowed, as formerly, to build their huts of boughs round 
these same churches, to assemble there, and to bring their 
animals, which shall be killed by them, no longer as offerings to 
the devil, but as Christian banquets in the name, and to the 
praise of God, to whom they shall render thanks when they have 
satisfied their hunger. By reserving something for men's out- 
ward joy, you will the more easily lead them to reUsh internal 

>y-" ... 

An American reviewer while contesting facts and traversing 
arguments similar to the foregoing, in reality gives away the 
position, for he says that the writer ** evidently understands 
neither the Catholic missionary priest, nor the Catholic people 
in his treatment of paganism becoming absorbed by Christianity. 
Not in Ireland only, but in all lands, the early preachers were 
willing to allow to the people whatever was harmless in their 
pagan customs, or even to use these customs, the very religious 
ones, too, by transformation into Christian rites. Borne wit- 
nessed this in early Christian days, and America, wherever a 
Jesuit, a Franciscan, or a Dominican, brought the Cross of Ee- 
demption.*' If we accept these premisses, it follows, as an 
inevitable corollary, that modern Christianity is, in fact, the 
reintegration of many old religious ideas, by the absorption on 
the part of the Church, of numerous pagan usages. Like Pagan 
Bome, Christian Eome adopted most of the gods that came in its 
way, and constituted them into a numerous array of saints, so 
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Tbe holy spring, still supposed to effect the cure of rtisease, 
is a niBtecittl outcome of, as well as a connecting link in, the 
chaiii of primitive customs and thoughls Ihertliy l-ii gendered, 
extuidlng from pagan times. Tbe past thus stands side by side 
with the present. A railway in tbe South of Ireland rons 
directly over a holy well. At the foot of the embankment is a 
small and forbidding pool, fed by a never-failing spring ; here, 
vhile trains thunder by overhead to catch tlie mail-boat for 
England, country people drink of the sacred water, pray 
for releaae from their afflictions, and hang their rags on the 
tree beside the well. In early daya enthusiastic mi;jsiouai-ies 
Bought to wean tbe natives from itaganism by admitting such 
of their existing customs as, from tbe then Christian stand- 
point, appeared harmless : just as the before-cited American 
eritie admits is the case in times comparatively modern. From 
all Ults it followH that if we subtract what appears to be the 
n«ah of distinctly mediieval ChristianiLy from the ordinary 
BO-ealled superstitions of the peasantry, the residuum is pure 



To the Irish peasant welk were tbe haunts of spirits that 

{roved propitious if remembered, but vindictive if neglected ; 
CDCa no dovittoe approached the sacred precincts empty-handed, 
tba principle being " no gift no cure " ; therefore tbe modern 
doTOtee «hcn tying up a fragment torn from the clothing, or 
dropping a cake, a small coin, or a crooked pin into the well, is 
o&ooDscioualy worshipping the old presiding pagan genii of the 
place. It is still thought that if you dream of one of these holy 
wriU tbe spirit of tbe well is propitious, and it is a good omen ; 
U tfaa waters appear cU-ar it is a favourable sign, but it muddy it 
dcDOtaa accruing vexations and troubles. 

Tba same transformation scene which we have described in 
Irdaod took place also iu Britain. A money offering having 
Imoi left at the shrine erected for the purpose, the Cornish folk 
mi^t visil tbcir springs and offer pins or pebbles to tbe imaginary 
dh^l^i or draw wbut conclusions they pleased from th<r bubbles 
whleli Kwe OD the water as they stamix.-d on tbe ground at tbo 
vdc, bat St. Hilda bad no favour to bestow on anyone who stooped 
at liu blink of her fountain without a gift. The sick girt, or 
jponlb.wbohodpcrfomied all due ablutions, and had gone through 
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all the necessary ceremonials, before drinking of the well of 
St. Tegh, in Denbighshire, would never make the malady of which 
they suffered, pass into the fowl, which they held under their 
arms, unless the necessary fee had been previously deposited in 
the shrine. St. Keyne would ignore either bride or bridegroom 
who ran to win mastery at home by being the first to quaff at her 
spring, unless their footing had been previously paid. On one occa- 
sion, after a wedding in the parish church, situated not far from 
the well (fig. 9), the bridegroom rushed out of the building, and 
returned heated from exertion, but smiling, and was met by his 
equally smiling bride. The result is thus narrated by the £sap- 
pointed husband to an inquiring stranger : — 

" * You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes ?* 
lie to the countryman said : 
But the countryman smiled as the stranger spoke, 
And sheepishly sliook his head. 

** * I hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch : 
But, i' faith, she had been wiser than I ; 
For she took a bottle to church.' " 

When Seneca said, ** where a spring rises, or a river flows, 
there should we build altars and make sacrifices," he but expressed 
a popular article of faith of the old but dying religion, which was 
adopted by the then lately born and fiercely persecuted new 
religion. Seneca, whom St. Jerome respected, thus unites the 
sentiments of the two eras ; in fact, he was even claimed as a 
Christian and was placed among the saints by the Fathers of the 
early Christian Church, and the genuineness of a spurious corre- 
spondence between him and the Apostle Paul has been gravely 
maintained in our own times by some writers, though it is 
obvious that the letters, as we possess them, are worthless 
forgeries. 

There is a distinct line of demarcation between the greater 
divinities of the Irish pantheon, and the crowd of minor divinities 
who never rose above being (jcnii loconnn, the spirits of particular 
trees, rocks, lakes, rivers, and springs converted into holy wells 
and adopted in the most wholesale manner into Christianity. 
St. Columbkille alone is said to have *' sained three hundred well- 
springs that were swift." Well worship prevails, not in Ireland 
alone, but, it may be almost said, in every county, or shire, in 
the United Kingdom. It evidently did not originate in the 
blessing of wells by early saints and thus spread downwards, 
until it became almost, if not quite, universal ; on the contrary, 
it began from the people, who were being christianized, and 
thence permeated the entire system of Irish Christianity. 
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A curious remnant of Paganism may be seen in the manner 
in which a peasant always approaches tliese holy localities. This 
inuet be from the north side, and ho must move from east to 
west, in imitation of ilie diurnal motion of the sun. Similarly 
a corpse should be aurried to its last resting-place, a bride 
appronch her Imshand. ..>. - 

an infant be carried 

(o the baptismal font. ' 

and tJie glass bo 
circulated 
the fest 
bnord in th 




proverb : V»ir iin •jloine thartfn dhtan, i. e. send round 

■ to the south, such being the right or luoky way, the 

■ile being tlie wrong or unlucky way. It was also the 

1 of tlie gods, for Homer describes Vulcan as filling a 

r to hia mother Juuo: — 



The bands of clocks and watches turn from east to west like 
ttio suit : wc ilnnl round playing cards in the same fashion : thus 
b anciont tlmusbt found crystallised in modern custom. 

Ur. F. T. Elwortby recounts that, !□ Somerset, quite recently, 

— , Bod within bis own knowledge, '* a uumber of children were 

' tm«|dit to be baptized, and, of course, wore ranged in a group 

VDaoa Um font. The officiating minister, not being occoatomcd 

2e 
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to sucb a number, or not knowing the custom, began with the 
cbild on bis rigbt band, of course following on in order, and 
going round to tbe cbild on bis left. Tbis action caused great 
indignation : parents, wbo bad never before seen tbe importance 
of baving tbeir children baptized at all, were quite sure tbat 
now tbey bad not been done properly, and must be taken to 
another church, ' to be done over again.' Thus it was held of 
far greater moment tbat the parson should proceed from left to 
rigbt than it was that the children should be baptized or not." 

To the south of the old church of Carran, county Clare, there 
is a small cam, around which the corpse is carried before burial 
in the churchyard ; and the writer has seen coffins, wliilst on 
the way to the cemetery, carried desiul-wise around tbe cross at 
Monkstown, county Dublin. 

Martin describes the custom as existing in the Hebrides, and 
the following are his experiences in tbe matter of tbe desiul* or 
sun-wise round : — ** Some are very careful, when they set out to 
sea, that the boat be first rowed about sunways ; and if tbis be 
neglected tbey are afraid their voyage may prove unfortunate. 
I had tbis ceremony paid me (when in the Island of Ilia) by a 
poor woman after I had given her an alms. I desired ber to 
let alone that compliment, for I did not care for it ; but she 
insisted to make these three ordinary turns, and prayed tbat God 
and Mac Cliarmaig, the patron saint of that island, might bless 
and prosper me in all my designs and affairs. I attempted twice 
to go from Ilia to Colonsay, and at both times they rowed about 
the boat sunways, though 1 forbid them to do it; and by a 
contrary wind the boat and those in it were forced back. I took 
boat again a third time from Jura to Collonsay, and at tbe same 
time forbid them to row about their boat, which tbey obeyed, 
and then we landed safely at Collonsay without any ill adventure, 
which some of tbe crew did not believe possible for want of the 
round." Formerly when starting on fishing expeditions the 
crews of Irish boat-s were very careful that their craft should 
leave tbe shore in a direction simways, and even yet tbis super- 
stition directs the course of many a fishing boat, in Ireland, as 
well as Scotland, when being put to sea. 

In connection with events of moment, the necessity for turning 
simways was felt to be specially binding ; but even in matters of 
no particular importance the rule was hold to apply. In the 

* In Moray, ScotloDd, the natives cut the linger- and toe-nails of the patient 
suffeiing from consumptive dise:ises, \rrap the parings in a rag torn from his 
clothes, **then wave their hand with the rag thrice round his head, crying: 
Deai Soil (desiul) ; after which the rag is huried in some unknown place. This 
is a practice similar to that reconled by Pliny, r.s practised by the magicians 
and druids of his time." 
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VitiiM of Mne Congliniie, the hero when parting from liia tutor 
went rif;ht-band wise round the cemeterj, dnllinil chvel nln: In 
Cvmuic't (ilomuirff the spirit of poetry la Btaled to have met 
B^nch&n Torpeist, " ami tlien lit^ goea sunwise ['Utiul) round 
8«iichAn and bis people." 

tf the mumps were rife, afflicted children were led with a 
h&lter hanging about their necks before sunrise toasotitb-running 
{drtiiil) stream. 3Iany pains and penalties are incurred, should 
tliey break aileaoe during the cerejuony. 

In Gerald Griffin's novel. The Cotlfen Bnini, the writer, who 
describes his countrymen from real life, alludes to the ritual of 
the i/rtiul, or lucky round, then rife in many parb^ where it has 
now died out, and recountu how a, child, in complisjice with 
popular superstition, was christened " North East." Three 
infuits having died, the unlucky parents imagined that, if the 
Isst arrival were baptized "North East," the curse would be 
remoTed from their bousehold. 

In " Waverley" Sir Walter Scott describes how the old High- 
lander, called in to attend the wounded Edward, watlicil round 
tho paiiont three times, from east to west, according to the course 
of th« sun ; and this ceremony was considered a matter of the 
ntmnsl importance towards effecting a cure. 

From left to right has ever been the processional onler : to 
go to the rigiit is tantamount to n malediction, and is called in 
English " withershins," or '■ widdershins," from the Saxon 
KtJWr. agaiuiti. Implicit belief in the efficacy of the desiul was, 
ai one time, rife tliroughout Ireland. Allusion to this ceremony is 
matitf liy Dr. P. W. Joyce, who states that Tempo in Fermanagh, 
" U eallnl in Irish nn t-!i>m)»Hlk dfitinl (an timpodeshil), iompmllt 
J tuniing, and tWiMnl, doxtroaiim, from left to right. The 
raooived ibtname, no doubt, from the ancient custom of 
ways, i.f, from left to right, in worship." 

At the battle of Cooldrnmnian. fought near Drumcliff, county 
SUgo. in Uie year 601 , St. Cohimbkille, in his prayer before the 
mnuat. denounces his adversaries for employing pagan rites to 
MBon viclory, and anathematiKCS : — 



tel^nfl the desiul. By the strange irony of fate the saint's 
tfpt of portion of the Holy Scriptures — the origin of the 
Eutnce styled the i'litlmrh. or "book of the battle" — 
thr hattle-stJtHdaril of his tribe, the Ciml f'ntutill; and nn 
aU Irith UH. recounts that befor^i a fight " it was proper the 
t'Htimrh Khtrald be carried round tlio army " ; cind, further, that 
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if '' carried three times to the right around the army of the Cinel 
Conaill at going to battle, it was certain they would return 
victorious." 

The desiul was an act of worship also among the Greeks 
and Romans ; classical and gentile antiquity abounding with 
evidence of some kind of rotation forming, in them, part of the 
ceremonial of religious worship. 

Hyginus relates that Arge, a huntress, while pursuing a stag, 
said : — ** Although thou foUowest the course of the sun, yet wUl 
I follow thee,*' at which the sun, being displeased, changed her 
into a doe. Arge's ofifence appears to have been that she referred 
in a profane manner to the desiul, or act of solar adoration. 
Although the Latin proverb, adrersus solem ne loquitor (speak not 
against the sun), is generally understood in the sense that one 
should not argue against that which is as clear as the sun shining 
at mid-day, it is nevertheless quite possible that the adage may 
originally have had also reference to a caution against making 
disparaging remarks against sun-worship, or the observance of 
the desiul. 

Plutarch remarks, that <*the turning round in adoration is 
said to represent the circular motion of the world.** He also 
relates that Marcellus, when leading the Roman legions against 
the Gauls, *^ his horse, terrified with the shouts of the Gauls, 
turned short, and forcibly carried him back. Marcellus fearing 
that this, interpreted by superstition, would cause some wonder 
in his troops, quickly pulled the rein, and, turning his horse again 
towards the enemy, paid his adorations to the sun, as if that 
movement had been made, not by accident, but design ; for the 
Romans always turn round when they worship the gods.*' 
Camden relates that, in his day, Avhen an Irishman happened 
to fall, he immediately, upon rising, turned three times to the 
right, then, with his sword or knife, dug the soil, cutting a sod 
from it ; this latter part of the ceremony seems to imply belief in 
an earth spirit. 

When it became customary to pay divine honours to the 
Caesars, they were approached with veiled head, the suppliant 
turning round, and then prostrating himself. The most apposite 
quotation that can be advanced is one from Lucretius, which 
may be thus translated : — 

** Call it not Piety that oft you' re found 
Veiled, at the standing-stone to make your round." 

Li a comedy by Plautus, one of his characters says : — " Which 
way to turn myself I know not"; the other jestingly replies, 
"If you worship the gods, right-hand wise, I apprehend;" 
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vLilst Valerius Flaccua, in (Joscvibing a marriage ceremony, 
relates that :— 

" I'dUui adiBncnl the iiiiplial ti>i«bra' my, 
And ritual walcr, while in holy round, 
Rigbl-hand-wayi ihcj logetber ttcod the groimcl." 

Witli the Bom&ns, if a corpse ha^ not obtained sepulchral 
tilM( the poor, shivering, homeless ghost, general!; appalled some 
BMt r^tive by ita ghastly presence, entreating him, to collect, if 
fMrible. its mortal remains (see vol. i., p. 242), hmn them, tbea 
mcnv three times sunwise round the pyre, and pronounce the fare- 
well prayer, or charm, which permitted the unhappy shade to cross 
over in Charon's barge and enjoy the, very questiouahle, comforts 
of Etysiuiu. 

The old heathen custom of the dosiul smvives in the most 
unlooked-for places, and amongst the most unhkely people. In 
1809, in the struggle entered upon by the Tyrolese for the inde- 
pendence of their country, the patriot Hofer was foiled in two 
attempts to capture Innsbruck, the capital of the Tyrol. At a 
council of war even the patriot appeared irresolute, until a grey- 
liaire«j peasant stood up. and thus addressed him : — " Attack the 
cu«uiy once more ; but make a vow, that if the attack succeeds, 
Uiou and tliy people, and all the membera of right -thinking 
parlfhca (communes), will yearly, on this day, hold an ofhce, aud 
mUk runnil Die churchyard three times, according to the peasant 
caslom. Then shall all go well." This wa.s regarded as a pro- 
phetic utterance ; the attack was dehvered and was successful. 

Tlte old pu^-an custom of the desiul, universally jiractised in 
Ireland around wells, churches, and rude stone monuments, is 
found also in Portugal, where cattle, iu order thai they may 
Mcape the murrain, are taken sun-wiee round some favourite 
BhriDe. 

W. C. Borlac« remarks that " Irish hishops, a» they call 
Uwiaaelres, on their travels, were popularly supposed to he 
iDfaetcd with \kC\s demonstrative form of heresy," that is, per- 
fonning the desiul, or moving mmways, or right-haml ways, 
lound some venerated object. "Poor Saint Hudbert, although 
of rojil Fr&nkish stock, mixed with the hloo<l of Irish chiefiAins, 
to put up with dension from the vulgar crowd, who, not 
~' with laughiug at his ignorance of their language, were 
to look upon all ticotic pilgrims, aa * deceptoree. 
nroragi, et cursores,' " which may be paraphrased, " cheats, 
^'"**Hn derviahL'ft, and running lacKeys." 

If Um Irisli peasant wishes to curso his enemy, he proceeds, 
twofMl, i.t. " withe rsh ins," or ■■ vidderahins," i. f. in the 
, nvRH Older from desiul; and the reversal of all ceremonies 
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at a military funeral may, possibly, be a remnant of this custom 
of ** withershins," or the unlucky way. The following lines from 
an old Scottish ballad, as quoted by W. F. Wakeman, demon- 
strate that the unholy turn, " withershins '* or ** widdershins,** 
as it is here spelled, was considered as unfortunate on sea as it 
was ashore — 

** The stormy winds did loudly blaw, 

The mging waves did flout, 

An* my love, an' his bonnie ship 

Turned widdershins about.** 

Widdershins or witbershins, which may be paraphrased as 
** contrariwise," perhaps points to a step in the struggle between 
Christianity and Paganism, when, having obtained the upper 
hand, the former seated herself in her adversary's place, and 
appropriated the most paying tricks of her opponent. Then to 
do anything opposed to the Church was to make oneself an enemy 
of the Church ; to go the holy round against the Church-way [ut. 
the adopted pagan way) was to indulge in magic : in later times 
the same train of reasoning originated the idea that the devil 
appeared to anyone who recited the Paternoster backward. 

Toland, in his History of the DniidSy written in 1718, thus 
describes the two ceremonial rounds : — ** The vulgar . . . never 
come to the ancient and fire-hallowing cams, but they walk 
round them from east to west, according to the course of the 
sun. This sanctified tour, or round by the south is called deiseal 
(dextrorsum), as was the unhallowed contrary one by tuaphoU 
(sinistrorsum), i,e, left-hand- wise"; this latter was geis^ i.e. 
unorthodox, or, as 0*Donovan defines the expression, a thing or 
act forbidden, because of the ill-luck which would result from its 
doing. Gcis also means a charm or spell. In the old written 
legends it signifies an injunction, a prohibition, a ** taboo"; 
people were often put under (/eis to observe, or refrain from, 
certain things, acts, or lines of conduct, the obligation being 
either taken voluntarily or imposed on them by others. Even 
to look left-hand-ways was considered unlucky. In the Book of 
Lccan there is a reference to the famous fair of Teltown in 
Meath ; and it is stated that there were three prohibitions {geis) 
laid on anyone visiting the locality : one being that the visitor 
was not to look at it ** over the left shoulder.*' 

The Norsemen held the same idea as the Irish regarding the 
tuaphoU, or unholy ground. In Grcttis Saga a witch is described 
as having ** walked backwards around the (tree) stump, in the 
opposite direction of the sun's course, and pronounced many 
powerful incantations thereover." In Hoensa Thoris Saga a 
warrior, '* pulled a rafter of birch- wood out of Hie (burning) 
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hmisr, and then rode a^fainst the sun {from west to east) round 
tlip houses with the burning brand." In the K^rbi/nnja an 
apparition is described as moving "backward, through the room, 
against tfao course of the sun." 

Perhapa one of the oldest written Irish accounts of the 
tua/ifiotl occurs in the Ifonk of Bulhjmnie, nliere it is recorded 
that a king of Leinstor had a magical well in his garden, to 
which no one, save the monarch and his tliree cup-beai-ers, conid 
approach without being instantly deprived of sight. The qiieon, 
dctcnnined to test the mystical pow&ts of its waters, not only 
approached the well, but passed three times round it to the loft, 
or " withershins," as was customary in malific incantations. 
V'pon the completion of the third round the spring burst forth in 
a raging torrent, and three enormous waves dashed over the 
hapless que«n, who was thus carried right out to the ocean. 

The 'Irtiul and tanpfwH rounds formed apparently portion of 
Ui« inangn ration -ceremony of an Irish chief; for Spenser, in 
bis I'lVw iif Irtfiml, after describing the ritual, states that, when 
it wag conehided, the newly-creatod cliief descended from the 
Btone on which he had been inaugurated, and " turned himself 
Ktond thrice forward and thrice backward." 

In EDcient times, particularly in the East, imprecations were 
•npposed to possesA extnionlinary power. The curse of a father 
^vaa believed to be especially fatal, for it was thought that the 
gods were always ready to execute the imprecations of parents 
Qpon disobedient children. 

There still exists a survival of a remarkable ceremonial 
•inploynl by the ancient Irish for anathematising their enemies, 
Khicli apjmrenlly tuay be sometimes ernployed nnconnecteil with 
bnly wells or sacreil localities, and which, for convenience, we may 
dt-xifrnato ■■ the private curse." The poet Spenser hail intended to 
treat " more at large " of tbo semi-pagan social customs of the 
Irub, amongst otiiurs. tliat of their manner of cursing ; and it is 

10 be regretted that he never carried this idea into execution. 
O'DoDOnn thus defines the effect of a well-delivered curse : — 
"Tba beli«f among tbo ancient Irish was, and still is, that a 
•nrM, oooe pronounced, must fnll in some direction. If it baa 
tMO diWfVM by him on whom it is pronounced, it will fall upon 
Via, ■eonw or Iat«r, hut, if it has not, then it will return upon 
ft« psraon who prononnce«1 it. They compare it to a wedge witli 
irfiiefa • voodman cleaveth timber. If it has room to go, it will 
^(0. uid sleara the wood ; but if it baa not, it will fly out and 
■toiks ttie woodman himself, who is driving it. between the eyes." 

Tbt Irish poajiants believe that a curse must fall on something; 

11 it doca not dedctoid on the person on whom it is evoked, it will 
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remain for seven years in the air, ready to alight on the head of 
the individual who provoked the malediction. It hovers over 
him like a hawk over its quarry, watching its opportunity, and 
if his guardian spirit abandons him, but for an instant, it swoops 
instantly on his head, showing itself immediately in the loss of 
wealth, health, or of life. The peasantry, however, believe that 
the blessing of one person may cancel, or at least mitigate, the 
curse of another (see vol. i., p. 275), but this opinion does nt)i 
affect the theory of a ** well-delivered anathema.*' 

There is an ancient, homely proverb, that "curses, like 
chickens, come home to roost *' ; and the dread of retribution of 
this nature inspires such an amount of awe, as to prevent rash 
anathemas. An Irish proverb, which conveys the idea thi^t 
curses are apt to fall on the person who has rashly uttered them, 
is as follows : — Fa bhun chrainn a ciiiteas a duilleabJiar, i, e, it is 
at the foot of the tree the leaves fall. If we are to judge by 
Proverbs xxvi. 2, the Jews seem to have been imbued with much 
the same idea : — ** As the bird by wandering, as the swallow by 
flying, so the curse causeless shaU not come.'* 

A peculiar pagan manner of cursing, though now rapidly 
dying out, prevailed at one time amongst the Irish-spet^ing 
population. The primitive, simple, and original ceremony, styled 
the " Fire of Stones,'* is of ** the private curse " type. The 
individual, desirous of cursing his enemy, collects as many 
water- worn stones as will cover the hearth-stone of his cottage ; 
these he piles up as he would arrange turf for making a fire. 
Then dropping on his knees, he prays that, until the heap before 
him burns, every description of misfortune may befiall his 
enemy, and his enemy's family to untold generations. The 
stones are then carried out of the house, and scattered over the 
face of the country, being cast into places from which it would 
be difficult, or even impossible to recover them, such as bog- 
holes, pools, streams, lakes and rivers, each stone being thrown 
away with the imprecation that the curse may last until the 
entire series thus scattered to the four winds are again gathered 
together. 

The rite of the ** Fire of Stones " is grossly malevolent, but 
a very similar proceeding for merciful and healing purposes ifl 
as follows. A ** herb-doctor," if called in to cure ** the rose," 
as erysipelas is styled by the peasantry, will gather ten pebbles 
from a well or brook ; one he at once throws back into the water, 
the other nine are carried to the patient's bedside. Having 
muttered spells over them, they are placed by the ** doctor,*' one 
by one in a certain position. The affected part is then rubbed 
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with e5ch stone in Hucceesion, The ceremony completed, the 
BtoDea are curried to the stream or well, from which they had 
been takeo and thrown in again, with the wish that the patient 
may never ha^'e " the rose " so long as the stones remain there 
augftthered. 

These ceremonies resemble the formulte of old, used in 
Orkney, to acquire the power of witchcraft. Provided with five 
oral'sfiape*! and two flat stones, the i>ostiilant wont to the sea- 
shore at laidnight, turning ou his way three times against the 
conrao of the sun. On arrival he lay down on his back, with 
arms and lega stretched out, his head to the south, and taking 
caiv that the place was situated between high and low water 
mark. He then placed one oval stone at either foot, a flat stone 
ou his chest, another over las heart, and grasped an oval stone 
in eitlier baud. Shutting his eyes bv repeated a long iucauta- 
tioi), devoting himself to the evil spirit of the locality, and 
reiiiaiiieil silent and motionless for a prescribed period. Then 
Opi^ning his eyes he tiu^ed on his left side, roso and dung the 
•tonn. one by one, into the sea with certain stereotyped forms 
of maledictions and imprecations, 

One example has been given of tLe " private curse." The 
following are examples of what may, for coiivenience, be 
dcBignated the "pnblic curse." 

A number of oval or circular stones may bo observed around 
Hut margins of holy wells, together with numerous white pebbles 
flcatlered over the bottom, whilst on some aJtars, overlooking the 
Well, are numerous globular, oval, and occasionally curionsly 
wrought stones. These possess maledictory properties ; they 
W«n also n«ed for swearing on, and are believed to be endowed 
with mimculoiis powers of healing sickness. The late Sir 
Sunnel Ferguson thus alludes to what a))peara to be the primary 
fltii«ct to which these articles are applied : — 

" Tbjl laUHtd their cmvt nguinst llic King, 
Tli«7 (iiirwd him in bis tIeHh tuid lioneii. 
And tTn in Uie mjitic Hng, 
Tbej turnfd the maledictive ■tuiu's." 

Tbere are two stones in the Joyce Country, Connemara, which, 
if anyone who is falsely maligned, turns, at the same time anathe- 
natinog bis maligner, the curse will take effect, and evil befall the 
false aeeoaer. The turning of the '■ cursing stones " of Kilmoon, 
eomtjr Clftra, twist«xl the mouths of the victims awry. Here 
tlm* ftni a holy well, a sacred tree, and a pillar-stone, called 
" tba ero«»." 
> In UiB grareyanl of Killeany, in the same county, there iaaj 
I Rinitriiahle altar, about ten feet square, on the top of whil^| 
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are many rounded " cursing stones " According to Mr T J. 
Westropp M A tbere are no \ery definite traditions of the prac- 
tice of cursing at other sites at Ross Kinallin or Killowe, 
thougli in each case rounded atones he upon the altars 
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In a field near the graveyanl of Foyogea, county Siigo, 
there is a "great long slate" which marlce what is styled the 
" Bishop's grave." Formerly a considerable number of ronnd 
stones were piled on the slab, and many still remain. Though 




they be taken away, they are aui-e to bo found the next morning 
in their usual place. Accoivling to a correspondent, " some are 
split by their having been employed in forming a fireplace." 
Can this have anything to say to " the fire of stones " ? 



CURS/iVG-SrOA'ES AXD CUJiSIA'G-AlTA/iS, 
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Many years ago a youug (jonllenuiu, who lived in tfao oeigb- 
bourbood, took two of tlie stoiiea to a bridge close by, wbere be 
hurled tbem on to tbe rocks in tlie bed of the stn-aui beneatb, 
and broke them in pieces. Nest morniug, however, ihc tragiuentB 
nere to be seen on tbe slab. 

A young lady then determined to test the truth of the legend, 
aiid, uccordingly, abstracted one of tlie stones, which she con- 
ct-'aled in a box, despite which it reappeared three mornings in 
aiiccesEioD, after three futile attempts, iu its former place. It is 
ulmoiit needless to explain that a servant iu the house replaced 
it. The young lady, in after-life, had great bad luck, which, as 
■ matter of course, was attributed to this attempted larceny of 
tb« saCTcd stones. 

Near tbe shores of Lough Macnean, not far from the village 
of Itlncklion in Fermanagh, is St. Bridget's Stone," a gkibular- 




i]iai)«d boulder, and its table-like sar&oe displays nine cavities. 
Each of these depressions contains a stone, smooth and oval, 
vbieh DMrly fills the depression. Certiuionies of some descrip- 
tiuR were tmnerly carried on about it, when it was commonly 
knuwn as " the Cursing Stone " (fig. 10). 

Upon the varlouii altars (fig^t. 11-lS) in the Island of luish- 
mamjr, off the coaft of Bligo, may be noticed collections of these 
globuUr Btone*, a fuw of them ornamented with what may be 
•tried Early Oreek Crosses enclosed by a cirole. The tiiost ornate 
Of ihcee symbols (see No. 1 of fig. H) occurs on a stunu, globular 
in ■hape, measuring fifteen and a half inches in diameter. Mo. 2, 
e stone on V/oe/ia-breurlui, in the form of a globe, meo^uri'S 
•fer«] iacbes and a half in diameter. No. 3, on the same altar, 
ia «tt-ib»ped, its greatest diameter being ten and a half inchoti. 
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No. 4, exhibits a plain Greek cross enclosed by a circle, the 
diameter of which is five inches and a half, the design resembling 
orossea engraved on Coptic and Syrian churches of about the 
fifth century. No. 5, the smallest of tbe inscribed oorsing 
stones of Inishmurray, also bears aGreek crosa. Th^ diameter of 
the circle by which the figure is encompassed is about five inches. 
N08. 8, 9, and 10 represent average examples of the ordinary 
undecorsted stooea on the altars of Inishmurray, and also upon 
similar structures distributed over several districts of Irelimd, 
principally in the west. They were, in all probability, ronnded 
and smoothed by the action of water, or by friction with tbe 







sand or gravel of some sea or lake shore. In size some are no 
larger than a walnut, while others, in point of dimensions, might 
be compared to an ordinary beehive. No 8 is eight, No. 9 six 
inches in height. No. C is a block of sandstone, the upper 
portion shaped like a cube, while the lower presents the 
appearance of a shaft intended for insertion in some socket. 
The cube has been hollowed to some extent, and was furnished 
with a covering or stopper of stone, which completely fills the 
depression. There is no tradition in connection with this relic, 
but as its principal surfaces have been carved with a number of 
very early crosses, it was prohably intended to serve some 
purposes in the ancient ritual of St. Molaise's establiehment. 
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The stone is about tvo feet in lengtli. No 7, another hollowed 
Btone, furniBhed with a stopper, which aUo completely fills the 




Cs 



deprefsion, ia a (treat puzzle to archn'ologists, as is also ita fellow. 
.Vq. 7 measures throe feet ten inches in circuiufereoce. (For tlie 
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'writer's theory ou tbe subject of its original use, see p. 66.) 
Although Nos. 6 and 7 were undoubtedly, at one time, used for 
Christian ritos, in their origin, they were most probably pre- 
viously employed for pagan purposes. 

The stones on tlie altar of Chcha-bieacha are afranged in 
such a manner as to render it difficult to reckon tbem ; indeed, 
according to the statement of the natives, tliey can never be 
correctly counted. These cursing stones are still in great repute. 
In the year 188C, during the anti -Protestant riots in the town of 
Sligo, an aged countrywoman was heard to threaten that she 
would go to the Island and " turn the stones against the 
Protestants." In another instance a countryman after the 
recitation of a story, which bis auditors did not appear to 
implicitly believe, asseverated that it was true, and " that it 
was so, to the stones bo it said." 
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Fig. 15, from Trummery Church, county Antrim, i^ inches 
long, and about 2 inches thick, has on one side, four indenta- 
tions somewhat resembling finger -marks, and upon the other & 
cross. Fig. 10, 4 inches long, is peculiarly ornamented on one 
side only. Fig. 17 is decorated with an irregular pattern. On 
the obverse it bears the figure of a cross. 

In the townland of Ballysummaglian, and in that of Barroe, 
in the county Sligo, there were originally stones also used for 
the purpose of cursing. The ceremony appears to have closely 
resembled that observed on the Island of Inishniurray ; but, in 
addition, the postulant was required to go tlirough the ritual, 
bare-tooted and bare-beaded. One mode of averting the curse 
was for the person against whom " the stones were turned " to 
have a grave dug, to cause himself to he laid in it, and to have 
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MthoTelfuls of eartL cast over Lim, the gravE 
■time reciting certain rbynies. 



diggers at the 
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i custom of burying the patient i 
employed in olden days as a cure for insanity or to ward off ill- 
luctc. Although it saved the person's life, he lost his reason, 
eitlier temporarily or permanently. The terrible ordeuJ consisted 
ill burying the unfortunate patient for three days and three 
uigbtB, only his head being left uncovered. During this entire 
time he was allowed no food, uo one was permitted to speak to 
him — silence being strictly enforced during all heathen ceie- 
ntonies, otiierwise the epells were of no avail. If the patient 
survived this treatment he was disinterred, generally more mad 
after than before bis burial.* 

In the case of u child born at Wliitsuntide — that most ill- 
omened time for anyone to arrive in this world — a grave is dug, 
the infant laid in it, but only for a short lime, and the evil 
hanging over the babe is thus averted. 

The stones at Ballyauiumaghan, originally seven in number, 
were styled " the Summnghan Stones." They are said to have 
bera cast into the neighbouring lake, yet were found next morn- 
ing in their accustomed places. About two miles distant from 
tb« forgoing site, iu Barroe, near Uloomfield, there was n similar 
BPt of stones. Under the shade of some ash-trees is the dried-up 
site of a holy well ; for, owing to its profanation by unbelievers 
in iu sanctity, the waters left it, and broke out in another spot, 
f BoUl here and ut Ballysiuumaghan the stones have now dis- 
The two cursing sites seem to have been the special 
t of the Hummaghou family. It is recounted that the 
I were members of the sept. The O'^ummagban 
%% firkin of butter, and accused one of his neighbours of 
, which WAS stoutly denied. O'Summaghan then 
1 stations" at Barroe and nl Dollysuiamagbau, but 
■ noexpected result. His wife and son both died, for it 
waa bis wife who. being in debt, unknown to the husband, had, 
with Uui aid of her son, abstracted the firkin of butler, conveyed 
it into Sligo. and sold it to pay her bill^. 

Near Castle Kirk, not tar from Louf;h ('orrib, behind the rock 
tliat tboltrn the church and glebe from the north, a spring pours 
iuui a natural rock basin. Close by lay an ovul-shuped flagstone, 
tailed " 8t. Fediin's Stone," the " toucbslone and terror " to all 
avil-Aienfor miles around : for, whoever was acciiiied orsuspect«d 
•f a crime was "dared to the Leac-iia-Fechiu. or voluntarily 
mdarwuil the ordeal of turning the flag, with certain attendant 

* Vor otfcer exunvtM of thi* greve-dig^ng canmoBy, Early itaea af 
^Maad bdJ litcoini ■ Cnminal TrUlt unv be couulled. 
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rites and incantations." There was a guardian of the stone, who 
instructed postulants in the mysteries of the procedure. 

Dr. Maziere Brady, in his Records of Cork, Cloyne and Ross, 
mentions a sacred stone to which great veneration was paid, and 
on which the country folk took solemn oaths. 

In the island of Iniskea, adjoining that of Achill, there used 
to be, and probably there still is, a cursing stone at the mouth 
of a holy well. Anybody who wanted the immediate gratification 
of vengeance must go to the stone, '* turn it round three times, 
and pray that his enemies might not prosper or get length of 
life ; and their means would melt away like snow before the sun ; 
their days would bo shortened till in the end they would get a 
miserable death ; in fact it is a stone that would put an end to 
bad people in a short time.'* 

Close to the old castle of Binville, near Salrock Harbour, is a 
holy well held in great veneration called Cobap na Sea6c 
n-lngean, i.e, **the well of the seven daughters *', where the people 
perform their devotions. Here they formerly had a stone called 
Leac na Sea6c n-lngean, i.e. ** the flagstone of the seven 
daughters," which was used as a cursing-stone. Unfortunately, 
no legend throws light on the origin of these seven amiable 
women.* 

On the island of Iniskill, near Port Noo, in Donegal, remarks 
W. C. Borlac^ ** I saw a very similar stone (to that at Djidjeh, 
in Algeria) placed with many others on the upper surface of a 
large, square, natural block, much reverenced by the pilgrims 
who periodically visit the place in the summer months. It was 
a boulder, about 18 inches long, which had been rolled into its 
present shape (that of a long egg, pointed at either end) by the 
action of the sea ; the material being dark slate, traversed by 
four bands of quartz. The pilgrims, lifting it off the rock, pass 
it round their bodies, repeating prayers or curses, just such a 
practice as Strabo mentions in the case of the stones at Gape 
St. Vincent, the sacred Promontory of Portugal." 

Cursing-stones are by no means confined to Ireland. There 
is a cursing- well at St. Elian, about two miles from Colwyn Bay, 
in Wales. By placing the initials of the names of the individual 
to whom evil is desired upon a pebble, and then dropping it into 
the water, some great calamity or sudden death is ensur^ to the 
person thus pointed out to the spirit of the spring. Not long 
ago vindictive people from all parts of the Principality went to 
St. Ehan's to put those they hated imder the ban of the saint. 



* A (Icsciiplion of the cursing stone on Caher Island, and an account of the 
ceremony of ** turning the anvil" are given under the heading of "Wind 
Wells." (See pp. 104-108.) 



^^^ cc'jtsnvG-sro2V£s. m ^^m 

Uid th& (Irciul ciitertaiD«l of this proceeding was almost; beyond ^^^H 

belief. Ther? was a custodian of the spring, and it fonsed part ^^^| 

of his occupation to search for pebbles bearing cLe initials of any ^^^H 

one who wished to be relieved from the cnrse, or "tatien out ^^^H 

of the well,*' as it was called. Tlie custodian of the well also ^^^H 

sdvisett the persons, so unfortunate as to be thus condemned, as ^^^H 

to the best means to take to eviule the curse. Pennant, the ^^^| 

knUijuary. relates that lie was threatened by a man, whom he ^^^H 

had ofTeiided, " with the ctirse of St. Elian, and with an intima- ^^^H 

tiou that he would jotinii^y to the well to put the curse into ^^^H 

•fl«t." ^^H 

In all these cases of the use of " cursing-stones," there is an ^^^| 

wmest appeal to supernatural powers, but it is not to tlio ^^^H 

CliristiiiD'a God. Inquiries amongst the peasantry yield, in ^^^H 

generaJ, little result ; suspicion is only aroused. Up to the ^^^H 

present, arcbseological deductions are so tainted with religious ^^^H 

prejudice and partizanship, that but httle reliance can be placed ^^^H 

npoti them ; on the one hand, there ma; be esaggemtion ; on the ^^^H 

Otlier hiuid, there is, most certainly, careful concedlment. The ^^^H 

rml facts are well known to those who have studied the subject. ^^^H 

Uid to those who are, so to speak, behind the scenes ; but ordi- ^^^| 

luury archieological students are only favoiu-ed with glimpses of ^^^H 

Ike trutii through occasional side-lights. ^^^f 

I'Tof, Nelson says that even so late as the close o( the eigh- ^^^H 

Ut-ntfa century, in some mountainous districts in Norway, peasants ^^^H 

llw-<) to preserve and reverence certain stones of a round form. ^^^H 

Every Tbnrsday evening they were wnebed, smeared before the ^^^H 

fire witli butter or grtMise, then dried and laid in the seat of ^^^H 

boDOnr : at certain seasons they were steeped in ale. All this ^^^H 

was done with the idea that the stones, if so treateil, would bring ^^^| 

lack to the house. A sacred stone on the Island of Inisgloria ^^^H 

■>ed to be treated in a somewhat similar manner, and was, in ^^^M 

adililion, regularly olnthed. ^^^H 

A niisxionary who settlnl on the eastern side of the island of ^^^H 

Tantia, in the Now Hebrides, was not allowed to build on the ^^^H 

■l« b» bait selected, as it was sacred ground, on which were ^^^| 

4«t'<l*'^ atonea in which tho natives supposed the spirits of their ^^^| 

iefuUsd nlatives resiileil. Dn Vali Island are still to be ob- ^^^| 

■erred a eollection of stones and nidcly-cut shells which, when ^^^| 

Ihtt niMionuiea first arrived, were tbo onl^ form of gods the ^^^| 

• MstiTM poaaciacd, and into which th« spirits of their departed ^^^H 

fricoda or relalivua wem supimsed to ent«r. Most of the stones ^^^H 

wan onlinary amoutli water-worn boulders, three to four inches ^^^H 

kvg. and from two to throe inches in diameter. Similar stones ] 

I wrtB nvavnoM] by the Karens, the Boroditch Islanders, and the J 
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Fijians. Several tribes of the Pacific chip these stone to permiti 
as they think, the spirits they contain to have free exit and 
entrance, whilst others, in addition, smear them with oil. Many 
Irish specimens have circular indentations sunk in them. May 
not the same ceremonies that prevailed in the East, and still 
prevail in the islands of the Pacific have obtained in Ireland ? 
(See page 64.) 

The following account, from Polynesian Besearches (vol. 4, 
pp. 218-214), of the manner in which the natives of Haiwaii 
regarded certain stones, might, with but change in names, be ap- 
plied to many remote parts of Ireland : — ** We had not travelled 
far," writes Ellis, ** before we reached Ninole, a small village on 
the sea- shore, celebrated on account of a short pebbly beach, 
called Koroa, the stones of which were reported to possess very 
singular properties, amongst others, that of propagating their 
species. The natives told us it was a Wahi pana (place famous) 
for supplying the stones employed in making small adzes and 
hatchets before they were acquainted with the use of iron ; but 
particularly for furnishing the stones of which their gods were 
made, who presided over most of the games of Haiwaii. Some 
powers of discrimination, they told us, were necessary to discover 
the stones which would answer to be deified. When selected 
they were taken to the Heiau, and there several ceremonies were 
performed over them. Afterwards, when dressed and taken to 
the place where the games were practised, if the parties to whom 
they belonged were successful, their fame was established ; but, 
if unsuccessful for several times together, they were either broken 
to pieces or thrown contemptuously away. When any were re- 
moved for the purpose of being transformed into gods, one of 
each sex was generally selected ; these were always wrapped very 
carefully together in a piece of native cloth. After a certain time 
they said a small stone would be found with them, which, when 
grown to the size of its parents, was taken to the Heiau, or 
Temple, and afterwards made to preside at games. We were 
really surprised at the tenacity with which this last opinion was 
adhered to." 

It was formerly a belief firmly held by the Irish peasantry 
that some kind of stones, under certain circumstances, as they 
expressed it, **grew.*' 

When an Irish aborigine approached sacred stones at wells, 
springs, and other places, he imagined he was approaching and 
appealing to tlu' spirits of his ancestors, promoted to be the pre- 
siding spirits of the place ; hence he felt a wholesome fear which 
was transmitted, along with the cult, to early Christian, and 
thence on to recent times. 
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Tliesg stones, turned from left to right when he wna pray- 
ing," but from right to left wht*n cursing, were as we bavo sten 
invoke for evil purpones ; it ia now well to demonstrate that 
they were also invoked for good purposes. 

^ At asitccalled "Theltehg.'' neflrBnicklesa.cloSG to St. Conall's 
W#ll, on the northern aide of Donegal Bay, there is a most interest- 
ing relio of p^anism— a healing, medicinal, or magical stone of 
Bl. Conall (fig. 18), dark brown in colour, about five inehea long, 
in flliape and aize somewhat like mi ordinary dumb-boll. The stone 
prolmbly owes its peculiar form 
to the action of water, to wJiicli 
also may bo attributed three 
nnall hollows on tlie shaft (see 
»iso 6g. 16). When not in 
ase. it is kept in the hollow of 
B broken cross on llie summit 
of the earn at " the Relig," and 
is regsnlod with the gi-e«test 
wvcrence. The sick person 
iMm the stone conveyed to his 
hon«r, where it is retained until iwund. 

the cure ia effected, when it is returned to its resting place. 
There is no custodian, but when borrowed, notice is given to the 
people living near, and to return it to its originat place is a 
natter of dnty. It bos, for centuries, bad the reputation of 
curing dineascs ; it ia even alleged tliat the atone was once sent to 
Ain«rica, to cure a native of this portion of Donegal who had 
»iuigntl«d and desired to utilixe its healing powers; possibly 
Ifao patient had no faith In the medical skill of the physicians 
to UK land of bis adoption. Tb« stone was honourably 




R«pn»duced Erom ll 



On the altar at Toomour, in the county Sligo, is a natural 
It of rock, or fossil, also resembling a dumb-bell in shape, 
like the healing-stone of St. Conalt ; on the wall behind 
lfa« ahar are seventeen globular stones designated " dioket 

*T1lu «u iiUo eutloniary in (he island of lona: a niD dther imported 
lUtlWT Vj [fUb iniHiinurin or jndigrnoui. n* K>mo writers (Utv Uint Ilia 
■nitwit nam* ot thv pla« wu Itiit- Itrmnnith, i.o. the IilanJ ut Ihe Uruidi. 

Ia Tohaul'* ttUlory tf iki DrmdM (olilion 1811, p. 3Sli), it ia >liit«il that 
kfhn Iks SnMliili URionnation itwto wm ia the i*Uad " tbrvo noblu mnrhls 
(Mea. placed in three ilnne Uuina, wbivh thu inhabitanl< lunad ibree tiuiM 
tmtut, axwding In tb* courui nl (In aun. Theae were thrown into the eea it 
lb« K«iHKBtioD: bat Ur. PaniianI, in 17T3, (miidcI a wrelclied luhalitote (or 
ifci^, Ma p n lit of tb* pnleilnl uf a brokm rroM *nd ibii lupporlm of a gnvo- 
•tai*. Tmm noen were tben tiimwl ruond u tonneriy, and a tndition pn>- 
fiiM ikat fb« day of iui^mt would totne wh«n Ibe pednUl opon wbiub lliiy 
aond «M wvra «ul. 
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stonea" by the peasantry (fig. 19). The well of Toberaragbt— 
reputed to cure many forms of disease — in the half-barony of 
Coolavin, county Sligo, is surrounded by a low wall, on the top 




of which are placed thirteen round water-worn pebbles employed 
in the usual maniior by those seeking restoration of their he^th 
(fig. 20). Stones occupy a prominent position In the empirical ab- 
suriJitieH of country cliarlatana. To cure aperson whoisdeliriooa 
from fever, a "fairy doctor" take a three oval stonea, recites certain 
charms over them, and casts them in different directions, saying 




raghl, nUli Globu 

in Irish : — " The first I throw away for the head ; the second 1 

throw away for the heart ; the third I throw away for the back." 

The Duibhin Deagtain, i.e. St. Declan's Black Relic, deserves 

more notice than it has hitherto attracted. It is composed of 




Fio. 21, 
ind back •imi ul Si. DecUn'i Bluk Kriir, 
iilo)*dlo™re«orr:e7et,lif»diich»,ac. Halt 
real (lie. RfptodncH fran tbe 7-rtiniai at lbs 
prrKnlSurielxof Aoliquaric* orfrrUnd. 
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Hack marble, and was hruuglit, as already stated (vol. i , p. 217|. 
from Italy to Ireland, on the great rock iu Ardraore Bay, wLiiJi 
acted aa sliip for its conveyance. It is liete reproduced on 
MMOnt of the curious r(".i' 'insi-l- wliicli it liears. It was em- 
nloyad lo cure sore eyei;, 
MMtche. and other ail- 

Lying on the ground 
in Uie graveyard of the 
old chureh of Kiliory, 
Co. Kligo, is a thin flag. 
an<l at its south-eastern 
corner there is a small 
rectangular alone pro- 
jecting about sii inches 
above the surtaoo of the 
soil. At all liiui^a may 
be seen around il a piece 
of string callc<l lli« "straining string," supposed to be an 
in&llible cure for strains, pains, and itches. The believer 
rv[>aire, either by self or deputy, to the flagstone, on uhieh Ue 
K-wn egg-shaped stones, and removes from the " straining 
■tone " the old string, replacing it by a new one. He theu takes 
each stone in succession between the thumb and second finger 
of the left hand, and repeats certain prayers whilst turuhig it 
from left to right between his fingers (fig. 22). 

A few years ago a young lady, who lived about twelve miles 
^ from the locality, met 

with a had sprain. 
Her old nurse, wlio 
tvas devotedly at- 
tached to her, sud- 
denly disappeared, 
and \\as not seen 
mitil the following 
momioK. when she 
reap[)eare<l with a 
-'straining string,"* 
procuredfromKillery, 
to which she had 
s.ri.,.K.ii.ry.c«u,.qsiir.. vMLeA during the 

I Bifbt, and the cord was immediately bound round the disabled 
I Kmb. Youth, a sound constitiT'ion, and the family doctor. 




Fio. 32. 



■ reoraTnl • ■prain, it b ruitomary t 
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effected a speedy oure ; but nothing would persuade the old 
nurse but that it was to the efficacy of the ** straining string" 
that her young charge owed her rapid recovery. 

These straining strings or threads are sent for from fer 
distant America by those who have emigrated from the neighbour- 
hood, and who place more reliance on the benefit to be derived 
from them than on the skill of the New World physicians. This 
ceremony at Killery may be regarded as one of the most perfect 
representations of the survival of the semi-Christianization of a 
Pagan custom. 

Upwards of thirty instances of patients suffering from sprains 
and wearing strings from this site, have been lately admitted, 
and treated, in the County Sligo Infirmary. 

A dispensary doctor narrates that a woman consulted him 
** about a severe affection of the throat, and when examining her 
he found that she had a scarlet worsted thread tied roond the 
throat and another round the wrists. Asking the meaning of 
this, she said that the old wise woman of the place had given 
them to her the night before as a certain cure. * So as theydid 
no harm,' added the doctor, * I left them on, though meanwhile 
I added what I considered best ; and under the usual medical 
treatment she soon became quite well. But, all the same, she 
believed in the scarlet thread, and secretly thought that by its 
power she was cured of her ailment,' '' for, 

" Roan tree and red thread, 
Put the witches to their gpeed.** 

According to Mr. R. Welch there is at the Killowen Grom- 
leac, Kenmare, a ruined circle of stones. On the top of the 
largest boulder there is placed a piece of limestone with a cord 
rolled loosely round it. The man living in the nearest house to 
this rude stone monument would not say what the small stone 



practised in cji^tinj^ what is called the * wrested thread.* This consists of a 
thread spun from black wool, on which are cast nine knots, and is tied round 
the sprained limb. During the time the operator is putting this on, he repeats, 
in a muttering voice, inaudible even to the bystanders, theoo words: — 

* The lord rado (rode), 
And the foal slade (slipped). 
lie lighted. 
And she righted. 
B(me to bone, 
And sinew to sinew. 
Heal in the Holy Ghost's name ! ' '* 

This is, with a slight change of words, a mere adaptation of an old pagan 
charm. 



STRAINING STRINGS. 
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■nd cord rolled round it were for, though repeatedly asked, but 
stated that tbey bad been always iher« " in lits time " (fig. 28). 

In llie Western Isles n stniDd of black wool is wound round 
&Dd round the ankles, as a charm to cure a sprain, while the 
operator mntters some doggerel lines. The game has also been 
oh8€r\'ed in Sligo. A similar charm was need in Oermany and 
many other countriea : in fact the custom is widespread. 

Lady Wilde also recounts another cure for a sprain. A young 
girl, who must be under fourteen years of age, spins a threat! ihy, 
" that is. without sahva ; then she ties it round the leg or the 
lum afflicted, and when the cure is completed, the thread 
miracniniisly disappears." 




«, iriiicb hua cwd >l-*v« mllcd round U. Phnln. bj J. «4. J. Phill<t». 

_ % tb» means employed hy the flabylonians forwarding 

off attacks of «vil spirits during tho hours of darkness were 

loagieal tbreada, wound round the hmbs. to which phylacterioa 

I wwe attached, on which were writte-n seniences from a holy 

I Certain kiuds of iitringii appear to cure liotli man and beast. 

I For butance, if a cow becomes restive, plunf^ea about and rofiises ^ 

K fcod. she in mid by the country people to have the ;<<%*(, nan ~ 

I cr ■aqwRi. To rare this, a atriug is twisted into a kntq 
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resembling a coiled worm. It seems so firmly knotted as to defy 
untying, yet there is a knack of drawing out the two ends, 
leaving the string quite free. This is repeated three times. For 
a charm against the disease styled ''black leg" in calves, a hole is 
made in the dewlap, through which a red string is passed, and 
allowed to remain. 

Mr. T. J. Westropp states that, at the parish Church, of 
Tomfinlough, county Clare, ** the plague-stone, with raised 
circles, one forming a Celtic cross, is built into the wall ; it is 
said to have kept pestilence from the parish, even at the time 
of the Great Cholera." 

Cases occur in which the lithic object is found entirely 
removed from its hallowing surroundings, though it possesses 
certain definite powers, as for instance *' doctor stones " still 
used in many parts of Ireland. One very celebrated specimen 
was located in the neighbourhood of Oughterard, Co. Galway. 
It was in great request there, and also in the neighbouring portion 
of the Co. Mayo. It was considered unlucky to keep it in a 
house, and those who used it hid it until it was again required. 
This custom is paralleled by the superstition which makes a 
countryman avoid encountering a ** wise woman *' after she has 
efifected the cure of a patient, lest she should impart to him the 
disease which she is believed to have more or less absorbed in 
her own person. Another *' doctor stone " belonged to a family 
who resided in the Co. Wicklow ; the eldest male member of the 
family was held to be able to effect cures by its means. 

Of all materials appropriated to the uses of superstitious 
medicament, crystal, and in later time, glass were pre-eminent. 
Of the former material were the ** adder stones *' or serpent's 
eggs of pseudo-archaeology. The material is styled ** the splen^d 
product of the adder," and of its origin Pliny has left a marvellous 
account ;" indeed' few objects have obtained a more remark- 
able notoriety than wonder-working crystals. Their fortunate 

* *' PiTcteiea est ovorum goTius, in ningna (iulliaruni fama, omissum Onecia. 
An^ues innumeri aistate ctmvoluti, salivis tanciuni, corponmi que Spumis artitici 
coinplexu glomerantiir, angiiinum appellatur. Druidoe sibilis id diciint sub- 
lime jaclari, sagoijue oporteie intorcipi iie ti'llurom attingat. Profugere 
raptoiem equo ; serpentcs eiiini insocjui, donee arceantur amnis aliciijus inter- 
ventii. Experinientum ejus esse, si contra aquas fluitet vel nuro vinctuin. 
Atque, ut est Magorum Solertia o(cultandis fraudibus sagax, eerta Luna 
<apiendum censent, tanquani eongruere opemtionem ean» serpentium humani 
sit Mibitrii. Vidi equidem id ovum niali oibiculati niodici niagnitudine, crusts 
(aitilaginis, velut acetabulis brachionmi Polypi erebis, iusigne Druidis. Ad 
victorias litiunj, ae regiim aditus, mire laudatur: tantitj vanitalis, ut habentem 
id in lite, in sinu Eqnitem Koinanuni e Voeontiis, n Divo Clandio Principe 
interouiptum non ob aliud scium.*' — Plin. yni. Hist., lib. 29, chap. 3. 




Ihe ?.*««/. 
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) were believwl by tlieir means to obtain superiority 
f lulveritarie.s ; and when pl&ced iiiiilor the pillow were 
Ifil to women in childbirtb. 
e OsmaTtllB amulet is a crystal liall. set in n bronze frame, 

irith a loop for siiBponaion. It was frequently borrowed by 

thi- country [jeople of 

the nuigbboiirbood as an 

Antidote lo disease in 

cattle. To effect ii cnri> 

it wa§ tied miind the 

neck of ibe benst iiiid 

Urns droppi^ into the 

food H8 the animnl 

stocked to oiX (Ii;;. 24). 
The Uallyvoitrney 

<.Mkp> of some bard 
nowiiBtcaie. resembling j 
iNuidt. and about five 
anti a-bair inches in 
diameter. Many virtues are ascribed to it, and legends without 
numlwr nrv reconnted of the cures which it effected when in the 
possession of St. Gobnaie, 

Thv Imokilly amulet (fig. 25) is dc-Hcrilved by 0. M. Atkinson 
a» a sphere, almost two inches in diameter, weighing five ounces, 
"a polished bull nf tricciatod or banded agate, dark grey in 
roiour, clouded. It is streaked with wbite lines fading away, and 
the ecDtro port is of a red colour, due to the presence of some 
...^.111. -^.j__ pmhably iron. A bole is pierced through the 
middle : possilily it was 
worn slung round the 
neck, and there is n 
little roughness ivl the 
liottom, leading to a 
''upposition that a metal 
hand bad been fastened 
iiround it forinerly. 
There are several ap- 
parent fracture - lines 
through the ball, caused, 
perhaps, by its being 
and iiumodiat«Iy immerscil in cold water; but, 1 am 
bappj to ny, it is still entire. There are two ver}' slight marks 
ol cirvjea on it (fig. 26). Tbr curative virtues of ibis stone 
bolievpd In by the coiiiUry jwoplc. By being placed 
sel containing water, the water is supposod to get 
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impregnated with the healing powers, which, mixed with more 
water, is administered to the suffering cattle, . . . a certain cure 
for * murrain * in cattle, and also for hydrophobia." It is interest- 
ing to find Pliny's ideas about the virtues of the agate still 
existing in Ireland.* 

In the county Clare an amber bead was formerly used for the 
cure of sore eyes, and for other purposes (see vol. i., p. 186). 

A stone formed of crystal is described by Martin, in his account 
of the Island of Arran, as about the size of a goose's ^g'g. It was 
thrown among the enemy in battle, and always gave victory to 
its owners, the Mac Donalds of the Isles. In later times it 
removed internal pains. If the stone failed to effect a cure, it, of 
its own accord, left the sick man. In fig. 26, figs. 2 and 3 
represent the front and back view of an Irish charm, the ** Blood- 
stone Amulet.'* Fig, 4 is ** the Mac Carthy Amulet." 

Water, consecrated by the immersion in it of these sacred 
relics, retained its supposed efficacy in Christian quite as fully as 
in Pagan times. Bede states that amongst his Saxon countrymen 
a portion of King Oswald's Cross, immersed in water, and the 
water then given to the stricken, restored ailing human beings, 
or cattle to health. A similar property was supposed to reside in 



•G. M. Atkinson, in his description of the **Imokilly Amulet,*' quotes 
Pliny (Bostock and Riley's translation) on the properties of the agate, as 
follows: — ** Achates (a general name for agate, and possibly some other 
stones not now included under the name) was a stone foimerly in high esteem, 
but now held in none, first found in Sicily near a river of that name. (After 
enumerating the ditFerent descriptions, he mentions corallo achates.) Coral agate, 
spotted all over like sapphires, with drops of gold, and commonly found ii» 
Crete, where it is also known as sacred achates. This last, it is thought, is good 
for wounds inflicted by spiders and scorpions, a property which. I could really 
believe to belong to the stones of Si( ily, for the moment they breathe the air of 
that province scorpions lose their venom. (St. Patrick must have transfeired 
this virtue to *ould' Ireland.) These stones found in India are possessed of 
similar properties, great and marvellous, and present remarkable appearances. 
The very sight of them is beneficial for the eyes ; held in the mouth they allay 
thirst. Those found in Phry^na have no green in them, and those of Theoes, in 
Egypt, are destitute of red and white veins. These last are good as a counter- 
poison to the venom of the scorpion, like the stones of Cyprus. The magicians 
make other distinctions ; they tell us those which have spots upon them, like 
the spots on the lion's skin, are efficacious as a protection against scorpions ; and 
in Persia they say, these stones are used by way of fumigation for arresting 
tempests and hurricanes, and for stopping the course of rivers, etc., and turn 
water cold if thrown into a boiling caldron. To be duly efficacious they must 
be attached to the body with hairs from a lion's mane. The hair, however, of 
the hyocna is held in abomination for this purpose, as being a promotor of 
discord in families. The stone that is of a uniform colour renders athletes 
invincible, they say. The way of testing it is to throw it, along with colouring 
matter, into a pot full of oil. After being kept for a couple of hours gently on 
the boil, if genuine, it will impart an uniform colour of vermilion to the 
mixture." — Plin. 2s at. Hist., lib. 37, chap. 54. 




Tcsi."te: 



[uMt-mc I. CubhocIi, or Uumin CalcniilUi Cliirm. found *I Tiino 

I, CouBlT Cork. Fill, i « j. Fianl anij back virw nf Ibc BloodUoD 

n*.). itwMacCMtbj'Anulrt. Fils 1. lUi. fii. t. fnn.i>~i'<r-ii-~ ' 

OMMnllr. Coulr Cork. Mlahtly non ibi- ■--" ' - "' 
«^ bI Ug prwal !iecM]r at AaliquriH e[ 
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parings from old Irish MSS., shreds of which, steeped in water, 
and then given to the patient, were a certain antidote to many 
poisons. 

A case that created much amusement, and one listened to 
with deep interest hy a crowded court, came on for investigation 
at Cork, in 1840, on a summons to show cause why an informa- 
tion should not bo taken against a man for unlawfully possessing 
himself of, and detaining, a ** murrain stone.** The owner, an 
old woman, who sought its recovery, described it as •'• a weeny 
stone, which was kept in an ancient silver box so that the daylight 
couldn't see it." To cure a beast it was only necessary to make 
the sign of tlie cross by rubbing it to the back of the ailing animal 
three times on three consecutive mornings. Its owner added, " a 
friend of mhie in do country had his cattlo sick, and learning 
through a gossip, dat I had de stone he came and borrowed it 
of me, and I gave it to him ; of course I daren't refuse it when he 
spake de word." 

** Attorney, A charmed word I suppose ? 

** Owner. You mustn't hear it. You havn*t de faith (laughter). 

** Attorney, Of course not. Well, did he rub it to the cattle? 

** Otcner, To be sure he did. 

** Attorney, And they are all well ? 

** Owner. Of course. 

** Attorney. What became of the stone ? 

** Owner. When do miracle was worked he sent home de sthone, 
but de garsoon (boy) mistook de house, and gave it to Con 
Sheelnin. 

** Attorney. And Con refuses to return it? 

** Owner. lie gives no sattysfaction at all, at all. 

** Attorney, Have you anything more to say, ma'am ? 

** itwner, I say dis, if ho don't send it home to me he and all 
belonging to him will taw like ice.'* 

The attorney having thus closed his case the Bench declared 
it had no jurisdiction. 

An annilet of shining crystal, about the size of a large marble, 
was many years ago in the possession of a Mrs. Philip Noonan, 
of Liscarroll, who, once a year, used to dip the charm in water 
in the presence of lier neighbours, to whom she then distributed 
the water. Cr. !M. Atkinson believed that this amulet was the 
subject of the forejroing lawsuit, and he adds, ** its possessor at 
present (187G) is Mrs. Gould, a daughter of the above-mentioned 
Mrs. Noonan." 

When the plague raged in Scotland, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the services of the famous ** Lee Penny," 
which suggested to Sir Walter Scott the idea of his Romance 
entitU^d '* The Talisman,*' were being constantly requisitioned as 
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ft L-)iarm ngainst tbc plague, and when it crosseil the bordi^r into 
Eiii{l&nd the "Lee Penny" was promptly borrowed by the 
municipality of Newcastle, who deposited with ita owners — the 
LockhiirtH of Lee House, Lanarkshire — a large sum of money as 
gtiiiniiilee of its safe return ; a. very necessary procaulion, for so 
oonviiiceil were the good people of New-castle of ita pi ague -curing 
efficacy that iliey actually wanted to retain the charm and forfeit 
the deposit. The " Leo Penny" is einiply a small triangular 
pebble, set in an old stiver coin, obtained in Spain by Sir Simon 
Lockhart, as part ransom of a Moorish chief, when that knight 
u-L-ompanied Ixird James Douglas in the abortive expedition to 
bitry the heart of Bruce in the Holy Land. 

Mary tiueen of Bcots appears to have been a firm believer in 
tlte fllicMcv of healing stones, for on the evo of her execution, 
when writing to her brother-in-law, Henry III. of France, she 
betjueaths to him " two rare stones, and valuable for the health," 
asking him to accept them " in token of true love towards him." 

We see then that great veneration, subject to certain conditions 
and ceremonials, appears to have been paid by the ancient, an<l 
indeed by many of the modern Irish, to various inanimate 
objects and materials ; in nothing is this so remarkable as in the 
lithic objects which wern used for purposes of prayer, for cursing 
and for the cure of ailments. Truth is often stranger than liction, 
and this latttT popular Irish charm, or cure, has been transplanted 
from its native laud, and has taken root and fiounsbed on the 
Americ&n continent. An Irish emigrnnt toTe^^as had a " Mod- 
ituue." reputed to bo a perfect remedy for hydi-ophobia, which 
vSvcttA several cures. It would be interesting to know how the 
Madstoiics were employed iu Ireland, and if any are now used. 
K diUTU for farcy, which had been employed for generations by 
a bmily in the county Limerick, is now used by a member of 
Ibat same family ou hia horses, in » great ranching country. 
witbiu the sliailow of the Itooky Mouutaiiis, in the north-west 
territory of Canada. 

For cattle-murrain— a plague emanating from fairy malice — 
tbv rvmedy, as we have seen (vol. i,, pages 70-81), is simple. 

i,«ek bea^t is given a drink from a vessel iu which is 
'*KS(ani' ax(-, a flint arrow-head, or some such ancient lithic 
When, however, the disease is diagnosed by the 
loctnr " as proceeding from the eminneh, a sU]>pose<l 
'ly poisonous caterpillar, swallowed by the animal aud 
'tiered to produce internal disorder, generally of a fatal cbarac- 
tkr, t)i« remedy is more difficult of attainment, for it consists in 
fiviog ibo afflicted beast to ilrink from a vessel, iu the bottom of 
wbidi UpUced a silver model of this murrain caterpillar. Two 
ef thew MnulvtH, found in the county Cork, one in the old 
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burying place of Timoleague Abbey, the other near Doneraile, are 
formed of silver, in which is embedded a series of amber and 
azure coloured crystals. Each charm is about three inches in 
length. The figures of the two silver connochs (see fig. 26, figs. 1 
and 6) represent, clearly enough, larvae of the larger sphinx-moth ; 
one very like that of the elephant hawk-moth, common in Ireland ; 
the other resembles that of the (in Ireland) comparatively rare 
death's-head hawk-moth. The practice among the peasantry, 
when they find one of these latter grubs, is to insert it in the 
cleft of a young ash sapling, which soon puts an end to the 
caterpillar, whatever effect it may have on the murrain-epidemic. 
Even to dream, you see this caterpillar betokens ill-luck and 
misfortune. 

Why the form of the grub, which is supposed to have produced 
the distemper, or the flint axe or arrow-head which produced 
symptoms of disease, should be selected as the means of procur- 
ing a recovery, it is difficult to tell, yet the idea has the sanction 
of classical antiquity and of modern homoeopathy. 

A country man had the misfortune to be badly wounded in 
the chest, with a steel hay-fork, whilst working on a rick. His 
wife kept the prongs of the implement bright and polished, until 
the woimd healed, as she said that otherwise, if the steel of the 
fork became rusty, the wound would suppurate. 

Horace alludes to the superstitious belief that only the same 
weapon that inflicted the injury could heal it, as was the case with 
the wounded Telephus. Shakspeare adverts to the same prin- 
ciple when he says that the toad carried in its head an antidote 
to its own poison. 

The basis of homoeopathic treatment is smiliu similibw 
curantiir, like things are cured by like, and we are still 
frequently recommended to **take a hair of the dog that bit 
you.'* Homoeopathic adepts amongst the Irish Fairy Doctors 
generally order medicine of a yellowish colour, for the jaundice, 
such as saffron, turmeric, and sulphur. The Allopathic school, 
on the contrary, employs other remedies, and pays no regard to 
colour. Thus there are two schools of medicine even amongst 
the Irish Fairy Doctors. 

Throughout Ireland there are many traces of the former 
custom of praying to, or asking certain gifts or favours from, a 
lithic object or from a well. On the summit of one of the 
pinnacles of Tormore, on Tory Island, a large stone is shown 
by the natives who call it ** the wishing stone.'* They allege 
that whoever stands on this stone, and turns round three times, 
will obtain whatever he wishes for. ** Wishing Wells '* are to be 
met with in most counties ; the wisher on bended knee, and with 
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baiide clasped behiud bis back, takes a draught, and then silently 
wishes, but it is essential thtit the supplicant should not make 
known bis wishes till they are granted, and ill-natured people 
~ that, for this reason, there are but few female votaries 
the succeasful postulants. These wells Imd a wonderful 
ktion, and women would go, apparently lialf ashamed, to 
_ W their wish and drink in good hope of a fortunate result. 
ThuB water-worship, recommended by tjenecaaudby the Church, 
is a cult not yet extinct; tliese wishing wells belong however to 
a class from which the heathen ideas, that in days of yore clung 
aroand them, have now vanished to a greater e\tont than from 
those adopted into Christian usage. 

Scenes of faiili, of love, and piety are, happily, more frequent 
uttODg devotees at the holy wells than are the mutteriugs of male- 
diction, (or ■' At these sacred places may be seen the mother 
E raying for her child, the girl for her lover, the wife for her 
usband, going the rounds on their bare knees, with the crucifix 
in their clasped bands, their eyes raised to heaven in silent prayer, 
with a divine ftutb that their prayer will be answered ; and who 
can say but that the fervour of the supplication has often brought 
down the blessing of healing for the sick, or comfort for the 
Borrowing ? The picturesque grouping round the holy well, the 
background of purple luoiiutaius, the aulique stone cross ut which 
tho pilgrims kneel, the costumes and often tlie beautiful faces of 
the praying women, with their long dark hair and purple Irish 
ry««, form a scene of wonderful poetic and dramatic interest." 

A contributor to \ntei. und Qui-Hes, writuig in 187(>, says : — 
" I remember, as a child, to have been surreptitiously taken, by 
an Irish narse, to St. John's Well, Aghada, county Cork, on the 
Tigil o( the saint's day, to be cure<l of whoopinR cough, by drink- 
iiifc three times of the water of the holy well. 1 shall never 
Btrange spectacle of men and women, creeping on their 
voluntary devotion, or in obedience to enjoined penance, 
times round the well, which was protected by a grey 
1, and bad a tew white thorn trees growing near it, on 
of which fluttered innumerable shreds of frieze and 
eotoared rags, the votive offerings of devotees and 
patleota." 

Thoa ve sec that whilst many superstitions may be considered 
triAiofC and nUy, others are really ust.'ful so far as they influence 
AoOT who thoroughly heUeve in them, to right courses. 

TIm iminviIiBto surroundings of a celnhruttHl and mudi 
faapMBted holy well are, at all times, festooned witb many- 
«oloiind rags, Kd, bine, green, white, black — intact, kaleideacopic 
tu cfaUBCter — tied np to denote, in a modem sense, a fiualo to the 
" nundfl " and prayers, but which, if the action of attaching thL>m 
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to the trees or busbea be aualysed, Las a deeper and more mystic 
meaning. If there are uo trees or bushes, brambles wil] do as 
well, aud, failing these, an upright weed, or a strong stalk oE 
grass is deemed sufGeient. The rags are to be met witb every- 
where in the vicinity of tbeae springs, in the old churchyard, 
beneath the shade of trees, on the open mouutiiin slope, in the 
secluded glen, or on the busy village green. 

Fig. 27 is the reproduction of a pbotogrnpli, taken in the 
month of November, 1900, of some of the rags iittiiclied to trees, 
bushes, and brambles around the Holy Well of Tubbc-riialt, neac 
the town of Hligo. This collection consists oC Four groups: 
one to the left front of the boy sealed on the gioiuid ; the second 
stretched between the two dark tree trunks to bi.s left; the third 
row suspended to the left of the tree overhangiiii.' the rivulet ; the 
fourth group tied on the brambles at the base uf t)iis tree. 

This custom of tying rags to trees, bushes, and, wlicre these 
are not at hand, to briars or stalks of grass, has exerci.sed student? 
of archaic practices ever since the eust'jms of the peasantry hava 
been examined in a critical spirit. To this practico may be added 
that of throwing pins into sacred wells. These practices seem 
strange and meaningless until one has learned that almost all old 
customs have a reason for their origin and emteiite. There ace 
many wells into which it was usual to drop piuu, which were 
generally bent. It has been suggested that the intoiition was b> 
exorcise the evil spirit afflicting the person uho threw in Sha 
pins. It is hardly necessary to add that in former times it ww 
believed that all human ailments were owing to ihe macbinatiOB' 
of evil spirits. The ceremony for a cure for warts was to wodli 
the warts and prick them with a pin, which wus then beet anj^ 
dropped into the water ; but all crooked pins lying in the boUoBi 
of wells were not necessarily used as a charm for warts, as, fiv 
some unknown reason, crooked pins are supposed to bring good.' 
luck : if you wish a person good luck, stick a crooked pin in MiL 
coat, ' 

The rag, or ribbon, taken from the clothing, tied up to a trM, 
and fluttering in the breeze, is viewed somewhat m the light of a 
scapegoat, and is considered to be the depository of tlie spiritu^ 
or bodily ailments of the suppliant. This is exemplified by U 
anecdote related of a vindictive peasant who took the ra^rg fxaiA 
the bushes around a holy well aud scattered them on the higli> 
way along which a neighbour, against whom he bore ill-will, 'Mfi 
in the habit of passing, in the hope that he might pick them np^ 
and thereby become possessed of all the maladies with which th^j^ 
were stored. It is alleged that the inhabitants of the Orknera, | 
for a similar purpose, wash a sick person, and then throw ue 
water on to the highway, in the belief that the sickness will be 
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transferred from the patient to the first person who passes over 
the spot. In some parts of Ireland and Scotland, parings from 
the nails of the sick, or a small portion of their hair are placed 
in a packet, and left on the road ; the passer hy, who picks it 
up, will forthwith have the malady transferred to himself. 

The supposed transference of disease, from the sufferer to 
some other subject, other than the rags, &c., is a more de- 
veloped form of this superstition. For instance, keep your 
eye fixed on the new moon ; stoop ; lift a portion of the 
dust or clay under your right foot; rub the warts with it; 
and as the moon wanes, the warts disappear. Go through the 
same performance as a funeral passes ; cast the dust or clay 
in front of the corpse ; and as the body decays in the grave the 
warts diminish. Choose a large black snail ; rub it on the wart ; 
then impale it on a thorn ; as the snail withers, so does the wart. 
Steal a small piece of meat from a butcher's shop, bury it, and as 
it decays, the wart disappears. In some districts this custom 
seems to have changed into the larceny of a potato, and the 
disease is supposed to be gradually transmitted from the human 
being to the tuber. In similar manner a sheaf of oats or other 
grain is sometimes buried in the ground, whilst certain forms are 
gone through, and incantations are recited, in the belief that, as 
the grain rots, so the person against whom the spell is directed 
will, 'pari passu, fail and wither away. This principle was once 
admitted into surgery, when, some three centuries ago, the 
learned chirurgeon anointed and dressed the weapon, instead of 
the wound which it had inflicted. Hu/fgada, huggada, lehu, lehut 
** To you, to you, the lekne," is said by a woman three times at 
the door of a pig-sty. She must, at the same time, hold in her 
arms the child suffering from •* lekne," or swelling in the glands 
of the neck. The malady is by this means transferred from the 
child to the unfortunate pig. 

In all these instances there is a symbolic as well as supposed 
actual transference of the malady from the sufferer to some other 
object, animate or inanimate. A striking example of this is 
afforded by the dread of the peasantry at the appearance of a '* wise 
woman,'* or witch, under whose treatment a patient has recently 
recovered. They imagine that the first living thing her eyes 
'fall on, after the cure of her patient, is afflicted with 3ie malady 
of the sick person whom she has attended, and men and women 
will carefully avoid meeting a witch for a considerable time after 
she has effected a cure. 

Thus it will be seen that rags tied around holy wells are not 
merely offerings, or votive ; they are riddances. If you have a 
headache, you take a shred from your clothing, and place it on 
the tree, and with it you place, or hope to place, the headache 
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there : the piittiug np nf tliese rags is n putting awny of tlte ev-ib 
inipend'ing. or incurred by Bin, the anger of the gods, of the 
Mints, or of " the othera "—an act which should be accompanied 
in modem times by the ritual words. Clip impiOo on Cigepna 
mo tuin anneap no ^osaim mn an ore po, " By tlie inter- 
aession of the Lord, I leave my portion of illness in this place." 
A Eimilar custom prevailed in Scotland. Travellers in tlte East 
nwntion tret^a and bushes festooned with rags, fastened as offer- 
ings 11 the branches. We read of a Hindoo rajali performing his 
devotions on the occasion nf a pi]i>rimiii>'e to n celebrated temple, 
which he enricbeiT 
with a variety of nf 
ferings; and having 
performed all the ecru 
monies and rites nt 
le&dant thereto, Ik 
•ndfd hia devotion- 
lij attaching a ra;; i< 
■n adjacent tree. 

The rnde efiiL-\ 
tepresented by {\'x»\< 
'18, from West Africi 
il no more than a hiii 
;d>a|)ed npright ti^'un 
■withont limbs or f. i 
Stan-H. The timt im 

*Maa which uup 

jhl he ander. i- 

,t it must have in 
il nnpopularity I > 
Irrting to an«iM \ 

\y*n, the indi^'im 

olitawnrshipperF 

Ibe form ol 

milB into ilt 




nr;. coittly ofTerings, as the idol comes from a part where iron 

I rstn-nifly ncnrre, so tlio devout negro, who was anxious to 

rnpitiato iJiis divinity, sacriliced one of his most valuikble nails 

I It by the " simple and respectful process of hammering it 

hlci the hallowed ntomach." This custaiu arises from reasoning, 

lilar Xo that which underlies the practices of witchcraft. 

LDj MVsffes will not pcnnit iheir lika-nesrtes to be taken, nor 

'] tlicy tell their names to strangers, for that would put them 

B ibe power of the person who possess<Nl their likenesfi, or who 
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knew their names. Thus, if an article in the custody of a malevo- 
lent power, causes its former owner to suffer, the same article in 
the possession of a beneficent power, relieves pain, restores health, 
or promotes prosperity. Clothing, or a shred torn from a garment 
to represent it, if placed upon a sacred tree, or dropped into a 
holy well, a pin that has pricked a wart and has been deposited 
at a holy place, a stone taken up and cast into a hallowed spot, 
an iron nail driven into an idol's ** hallowed stomach " — 
these are all in continual contact with the local powers, and the 
effluence of the power overshadowing the representative object, 
will, if properly manipulated, reach and overshadow the postulant. 
There are instances where the real object of a rite having been 
lost sight of, the practices have become deflected from their 
earlier forms. For example, Athenian women, in the olden days, 
who for the first time became pregnant, were in the habit of 
hanging up their girdles in the temple of Artemis ; the meaning 
underlying the act is clear, as is also the converse case, related 
of the Ursuline Nuns of Quintin, who kept one of the largest 
schools in Brittany. ** When a girl who had been their pupil, 
marries and enters the interesting situation of the Athenian 
women just referred to, the pious nuns send her a white silken 
ribbon, painted in blue — the Virgin's colour — with the words, 
* Notre Dame de Deliverance protegez-vous.' Before sending it 
off, they touch with it the reliquary of the parish church, which 
contains a fragment of the Virgin Mary's zone. The recipient 
hastens to put the ribbon round her waist, and does not cease 
to wear it until the baby is born, for the ribbon, having been 
in contact with divinity, though that contact has ceased to 
outward appearance, is still in some subtle connection with the 
goddess." 

In Ireland the ceremony of leaving a piece of the clothing 
on an adjacent tree, does not appear to be exclusively confined to 
water worship ; for at a cromleac in Valentia Island, at certain 
seasons, the peasantry circumambulate the monument and attach 
their rags as at "holy wells. However, it may be pointed out 
that some sepulchral tumuli are believed to have been erected 
over wells. A rude stone monument, covering a well, is 
mentioned in a Life af St, Patrick ; another is pointed out at 
Ballycroum, in the county Clare, while, at a cromleac in Kerry, 
a spring is said to have existed, and the rites customary at a 
holy well were paid at it. 

Dr. O'Connor, in his Columhanus ad hihemos, written in 1810, 
states that he pressed a very old peasant to state what possible 
advantage he expected to derive from frequenting wells near 
*' old blasted oaks " or *' upright, unhewn stones,'* and to explain 
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the meaning of spitting on, and placing rags on the branches of 
tlir^ BurroiiDiling trees. Tbe old man and liis companions cnuld 
only explain that botli tbcy and their ancestors were always 
ftrcustoined to do it. that they considered it a preservative against 
" Ot«»a tlraoulecM , i.e. the soreeries of the Druids, that their cattle 
were preserved by it from infections disorders ; that the duoini- 
miiithr, i. e. the fairies, were kept in good humour by it ; and so 
tburonghly persaaded were they of the sanctity of these pagan 
practices, that they would tra^'el bare-h«aded and bare-footed from 
10 to 20 miles, for the purpose of crawling on their knees around 
these wells, and upright stones, and oak trees, westward as the 
sun travels, some three times, some six, some nine, and so on, in 
uneven numbers, until their voluntary penances were completely 
rulfiOed." 

A lew descriptions of welis, in different parts of the kingdom, 
an smn as examples of this wide- spread survival of pa^'an 
«3. Many are more frequented by devotees than casual 
imagine ; and numerous springs are still held in rone- 
rmtiffli, nitliough all, or almost all traces of worship, at some of 
tbe aDoient flhrines, have apparently vanished. For example, at 
k well not far from Rosses Point, county Sligo, it was stated, by 
one who ought to he considered a good authority on the subject, 
that the ancient cult was completely extinct hi the sumiunding 
distriol. Surprise was strongly depicted on the farea of those to 
whom were pointed out threads of cotton tied on the stalks of 
gnuLs around the ncU. This cuatoni can be observed where least 
expected. About a hundred yards from the little church of 
Kilinaetnigne, county Hligo, hea the insignificant looking well of 
.Tubbrrkcoran ; an ash overhanging the spring is covered with 
~^ t-ooloured rags, mementoes left by pious pilgrims to the 
The tiny well, now nearly filled by the gnarled roots of 
is frequented by the country people for various purposes, 
lly by those whose cows are sic^, or not yielding as much 
tnillc as their owners expected. 

lu the townlaud of tilenawoo, not far distant from the 
lonf^ing widl, \\cs that uf Toberaraglit, still visited for resto- 
ntioa of hcttltli from diseases of peculiar cliaracrer. such as 
Milwpsj. The valley was formerly the haunt of a monstrous eel, 
^MMf. or wrpent, that devoured every animal, or human being, 
witliiD meh — hence the name of the glen —until St. Araght slew 
it tm t]i0 Rpot where the well sprang up. Around it, as also around 
llu statioaa at St. Barbara's Well, closely attjoiniug, trees and 
fcaifa cn »re covered with oSeruigs in the form of rags. Tober- 
ledil^, in the immediate vicinity, is a disenchanted spring ; it 
lot ita efficacy in the year 1775. when a gentleman ntilised a 
■toite which belonged to the sacred Hito, a4 building material for 
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his new residence. This was no sooner completed than it fell, 
and the flag>stone was found ha^k again in its original position ; 
but from that date ** the power" left the waters of the well, for 
holy wells and even lakes* when insulted, either lose their eflficacy, 
dry up, or migrate to some other locality. Not far from Stuake, 
county Cork, is the dried site of St. Lacteen's Well, surrounded 
by thorn bushes. The peasantry attribute the disappearance of 
the water to its desecration by a woman who washed her soiled 
clothes in it. This legend resembles the story in Pausanias, 
related of a magical well in the Peloponnesus, in which every 
ship sailing in the Mediterranean was reflected, but a woman 
having washed a soiled garment in the water, the spring there- 
upon lost its miraculous properties. 

The following were esteemed sacred springs in the parish of 
Drumcliff, county Sligo : — Tohar-7ia-bachaille, or the well of the 
crozier ; Tohar-Muire, Mary's well. On Lady Day there are, it is 
stated, stations still carried on there. The well was reputed to 
have been the home of sacred trout, and to have possessed healing 
virtues, particularly in cases of ophthalmia. There is St. Patrick's 
well, where a legend recounts that the saint baptized converts. 
There are also the wells of Tohar-na-hoUjoighey Tobervogue, and 
Tober Columbkill. In the footnote is a list of wells in the county 
Sligo which were formerly held in estimation as *• holy.'* * 

The ceremonies at ** St. Patrick's bed," near Croagh Patrick, 
are described by an eye-witness who saw them in 1826, Two 
old trees overshadowed **the bed " and the pilgrims presented a 

• In the parish of Kilmacowen, Toberpatrick ; parish of Calry, Tober- 
Connel ; parish of Ballysadare, Tobercurrin, Tobertullaghan, and Tobercallen ; 
parish of Killoran, Tobergal ; parish of Achonry, Toberaribba, Tobercnnr, 
Tobcraraght, and Tobcrcully ; parish of Dromard, Toberpatrick ; parish of 
Skreen, Toberpatrick, Toberawnaun, and Toberloran ; parish of ^^ky, St. 
Adman's well, Toberavidden, and Toberaltenian ; parish of Templeboy, Tober- 
patrick, Tobemasool, and TobeKaliillboght ; parish of Kilglass, St. Patrick's 
well ; parish of Castleconor, Toberpatrick ; parish of Ballysadare, Toberloonagh, 
and Toberbrido ; parish of Ballynakill, Lady's well, and Darby's well; the 
latter was anciently styled Toberlastra or Toberlastrach ; parish of Kilmac- 
tranny, Tobermurry — there was also anciently (according to the Ordnance 
Survey notes) a well, styled Tobar-Ehilibh, or St. Elva's well ; parish of Kil- 
macallan, Tobermoneen, and Tobemaglashy, so named from an enchanted cow 
which used to regale herself at the spring ; parish of Aghana^h, Tobermonia, 
Toberbride, Toberniurray, Toberpatrick, and Tobermahon ; parish of Tawnagh, 
Toberpatrick, Tobernalee, Kingsbrook, Tobcrstarling, and Tobema^liagh ; 
parish of Shancotigh, St. James's well ; parish of Drumcolumb, St. Uolumb's 
well ; parish of Kilross. Toberdoney, beautifully situated, still used for cures, 
and frequented on St. Peter and St. Paul's day ; parish of Emlaghfad, Holy- 
well ; parish of Toomour, Tobernacarta, Tobernamalla, Toberliubhan, Tobera- 
col, Tobercloicharig, or King's well ; parish of Kilturra, St. Araght's well, and 
Toberpatrick ; parish of Drumrat, Toberbride, or Tobemanavin, and Tober- 
barry ; pariah of Cloonaghill, Tobemeerin ; parish of Kilfree, Tobemabraher^ 
and Tobemaneagh ; pariah of Killaraght, Toberpatrick. 



OFFJiRTXGS TIED OX BUSHES. ETC. 
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iinf^larapp^aranco when tlio station was over, for the people "cut 
offUieirhair, both men and women, and take horseshoes.and brogue- 
nails, pins and needles, and fasten them to the trees ; they also cnt 
up tbeir clothes, be they ever so new, and tie tliem to these trees." 
At Longhadrine, in the county Cork, there is a lake formerly 
b)dd sacred. On its northern bank a celebrated station was held, 
ini'il, fit lute _vearR, the cleri;y interfered and t 
■ '■ if ■-, \\i-\f liiil nil ]ill tlio bushes. 




Tbora is a lioly well, overs hiulo wed by a thorn-bush covered 
vilb %'Dttn> ofl'^rin^, near the farm of Montaggart. county Cork, 
•ailed " Bat's Well " by an irreverent a.bbreviation of Ut. Bartlio- 
louew'a name. Id the townlanil of Mount Briili.'et. about two 
■Ooi from Bnltevant, is St, ItridKcl's Holy Well where "roimda" 
■n ctlQ Mill. The spring is HlmdiHl liy au ant-ient ash, facet!- 
ooiljr ttjlcd "Biddy's tree"; its brnncbes laden with many 
' ■brrd« of olothtng. Fig. 29 is a pencil -sketch, mada 
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in the year 1824, of another spring, situated in the conntj Glare, 
also dedicated to the same saint, and called St. Bridget's Well. 

In a Paper on the ** Churches of the County Clare " (vol. 6, 
6rd ser., Proc. R. I. A., pp. 100-180), Mr. T. J. Westropp, M.A., 
records upwards of one hundred holy wells in this county. Special 
attention is directed to Tobereevul, the well of Aoibhill, the great 
banshee of the Dalcassians, on Craglea, above Killaloe; to 
Tobereendowney, at Kiltumper, on the borders of the county 
Galway ; to Tobersheela and to Tobergrania, in Ballycroiim, 
a cromleac, or rude stone monument, used as a holy well. These 
are all indubitably of pre-Christian origin. Clare and SUgo 
appear to be the only counties in Ireland where even the mere 
enumeration of the sites of holy wells has been attempted.''^ 

Barnaby Ryche, describing in 1624, Irish holy wells in general, 
but those of the city of Dublin in particular, quaintly observed 
(spelling modernized) ** that if there were but one-half of the 
virtue in them, that the Irish do believe, and will confidently 
avow, we need no other physic nor surgery to heal all manner 
of diseases. The blind might be restored to sight, the halt and 
lame to their limbs ; there is no infirmity but it might be cured 
at sundry sanctified and holy wells, whereof there are great plenty 
in Ireland. The city of Dublin is quartered out with them. First, 
on the east part, they have St. Patrick's Well, the water whereof, 
although it be generally reputed to be very hot, yet the very prime 
of the perfection is upon the 17th of March, which is St. Patrick's 
Day, and upon this day the water is more holy than it is all the 
year after, or else the inhabitants of Dublin are more foolish upon 



* The well and holy tree of St. Mogua lie to the north-east of 0*Davoren'« 
church, parish of Noughaval, county Clare. At Kiiiallia, in the paridb of 
Oarran, is a large huUan, in the natural rock, and netir it a well and altar. 
The Well of St. Fachtnan is at St. Fachnan's Cathedral ; Well of St. I^nan at 
Cloonev parish church ; the "Well of St. Patrick in the parish of Temple- 
Patrick: the Well of St. Tohi, in Disert-Tohi ; Well of St. Langhteen, 
Kilnamona ; St. John's Well, convent of St. John ; Well of Kilv«»ydan, parish 
• >f Inchicronan ; Well of Toberinecnbov, parish of Doora ; Well of Tobemighnee, 
at St. Finghin*8 church; Well of St. John, parish of Killeely ; Well of St 
Mochnlla, parish of Kilnoe; St. Mary's Well, St. Mary's, Iniscaltra, Lough 
Derg; St. Seily's AVell, parish of Kilseily ; St. Cronan's Well, paiish of 
Killokennedy ; St. Lenan's W^cll, parish of Clonlea; well at Kilcredann, 
l)arish of O'iirien Bridge ; St. Mochulla's AVell, Kiltinanlea ; Toberbreedia, in 
Inismorc, or Deer Island; Tober-righ-an-donihnai^h, parish of Kilmihil; 
St. Enieria's Well, ])ari8h of Killimer; St. Caritan's Well, parish of Moyarta ; 
Kilkce, barony of Inchiquin, a holy well; island*, Kilfiddan ; Toberniddann : 
Kilvelly, barony of Baiifalty; Toberbreedia; Kfltnnon, Toberbreedia; Crara, 
Tobemiochulla ; P^ortannc, Toberniochulla; Kilgorcy, Tobermochulla ; Ku- 
niore, Tobcrniore and Toberanmnrlelta ; all in tin* barony of Tulla ; Kilbreedia, 
barony of Ibrican, 'J'oberbreedia ; Kiltrelly, barony of Moj'arta, a holy well; 
Kilclogher, barony of Moyarta, Tobersenan. . '1 he holy M*ell of Tobermacreagh 
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that day, than tliej- be all ibp year after ; for. upon that day, 
ibither they will run, by heaps, meu, women, and children, and 
then, lirst performing certain superstitious ceremonies, tbey drink 
of the w&ler ; and, when tbey art roturned to their own hnnies, 
for nine days after, tbey will sit and tell what wonderful tbingB 
faave boen wrought by the opci-ation of the nuter of St. Patrick'B 
Well. 

" On the west part of Dublin they have St. James, his well, 
•nd bia feast is celebrat«<] the 25th of July ; and upon that day 
B ^reat mart, or fair, is kept, fast hy the well. Tbe commodity 
tliat is there to he vended is nothing else but ale, no other 
merchandise, hut only ale; I think such another fact was never 
faennl of in any other place, where a man cannot huy so much as 
B pennyworth of pins, but what money be hath to bestow he must 
Uy it out for ale. Yet it carries tbe name of ' St. James, hia 
tair.' Tbe multitude of rascal [leople that useth to frciiueiit this 
fair are first accustonK^d to perfui-iu certain ceremonies at 
St. James' Well, in casting the water, backward and forward, 
fiU the right side and on the left, anil over their heads, then, 
drinking a draught of the water, they go into the fair, and then, 
installing themselves iu some brothel-booths, they sit and drink 
dnink alJ tlie day after. 

" On the south side of the town they have 8t. Sunday's Well. 
I L-a&not tell wliat countryman Kt. Sunday was himself, but hia 
well is of pi-ecious estimation amongfit tlie Irish that do dock 
tliiiber, »o thick upon Sunday mornings in the summer season. 

Hh W iIm MMlh of the old rhurch of Carnn ; Rmk Uuin, ntllvd " a well." at 
Falir. in lb* pwiih ot KoHkU: Well of St. Colim, » Tum|iT)>nt<y. 

T(AmrnihnaTindo«'aii, in KilUrd, ii dediraiwl to the Crcutor of the world. 
Oilv ooa ««ll. Tobeii-a, near Bunrariy, is nnmnl after llic Saviour. Three 
wilb(TabcnnuTTr) are dedicFiled to the Viigin. in Diinielihv Weetby, Eilniav- 
AiBM, ud KillkdyiDrt "Si. John hm wrIU nt Killone and Ttnnira. 
at. J^ririti >t BtHwalin. Conmn. and Clooncy (niiiiivny). St. MarliH it 
Mranof tbe walliu Uoymla, Ihd[ynM«1ly, Hn'd Ij>iiianoai;h. SI. Mtekmfl at 
Kinwwan, Hipiu (Himrally). nndlbe Kilniihila. SI. .-liiyau'iuriil Gan^ortghry 
maA KiUUnnv. The ll.dg r».> at Olminogh. An .Ugrl al Kilrotiicj." 

"Th» nlber wpII" we niay ((roup under ihpir fm*iu!*:—KUfrK9rB, ToW- 
4bb*i Chmtrf i*>a\otatnr',, Tohiniiooglina ; AMtnly, Tobeiwiuiiemi'le, nour 
TMBplmadeitka and TubcrouUors : tlr^lif, Toberualpttan and Tobvraicwhan ; 
Qvn, TobrHatmire, Tobemachtin, Tohcmine, TobenuieeTe, Tolwrfcregliaun, 
amd Tirbriandilliire : Jnm'a, ToberdoorBti ; TfHvlrmaltf, Tobemaiioolu ; 
ClBMMy (Biinratlf ), ToboniaUghaB, Toberorrile, Tobenmnnan ; B«»r*Ug, 
Tii^n— lai^m ■ Kilmitrrf-ii-giU, Tobvrfailiai Fiffinafita, Tobemarosua i 
TWO*. Tolwrnuuihan*, in t'ggwm, ToWburvile, TobarknoclMll. and Tobor- 
Oatttwf ; JVMfHM, Tobemani: C^nurfl/H, Tobenraluwn; </ Urim'i Briilft, 
TitaiMiniil : K'jfartef, Tobvnniirriiih : Kilmmrmjf Jhttftm, Tobeniahnllia 
■»! Tob>r*»i KilUtUtieiemi. Tobenwaii ; Xif'iuA, Tab*nin*ddiin -, KihuMrtf 
Mar Jfiiiea. Tobnyrmtarla : Kil/rarn^i. Tobc-nnanorha ; KtUaiytnl, Tob*;^ 
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** To the southwards from the City of Dublin, they have 
St. Doblock's Well, another sanctified place, ceremoniously 
frequented at certain seasons, foolish and ridiculous to 
be spoken of. I might speak of divers other wells, but if 
I should speak of the wonders and miracles which they say 
are wrought there, it would make a more admirable history 
than that of Sir John Mandeville. It would undo all the 
physicians of England and Ireland. For at those holy wells, 
and at many other of those sanctified places, the blind are made 
to see, the lame are made to go, the cripple is restored to his 
limbs, or what disease soever, never so strange, never so 
inveterate, which is not there cured.*' 

Well worship has died out in Dublin ; the old popular 
rehgion connected with springs has ceased ; you may question 
every man you meet in Nassau-street, and not one in a hundred 
would be able to tell you where to find the waters of St. 
Patrick's well which still flows on ; the well would be as hard 
to discover as a spring in the desert. 

In the townland of Ballymorereigh, parish of Dingle, county 
Kerry, is the well of Tobar Monachan, down to a late period 
much resorted to every Sunday in the year. ** Fairy strokes** 
({.('. paralysis) are supposed to be cured by drinking the waters. 
A local antiquary states, ** there is not a better well in Munster 
to give rounds at, sure there is a salmon and an eel in it, and 
whoever has the luck to get a look at them, may be sure that 
they have the benefit of their rounds." 

About four miles east of Baltinglass is the church-yard of 
Kilranelagh, the boundary wall of which is formed of loose 
stones, the top being very narrow in comparison with the base. 
Every man attending a funeral, brings a stone picked up on liis 
way, and throws it on the fence. Outside this boundary is a 
well, with a recess in the wall just above it, furnished with 
ledges plentifully provided with wooden cups, as everyone 
interring in the graveyard the corpse of a child under five years 
of ago, provides one of these vessels. It is believed that ** the 
spirit of the latest interred, is obliged to supply every one of its 
predecessors with a cup of water, and to keep watch and ward 
over the sacred enclosure till the next funeral, and so when two 
convoys are approaching at the same time, there sometimes 
occurs unseemly races and struggles." 

Dr. P. W. Joyce, in Irish Xanies of Places^ remarks, that those 
afflicted with jaundice may be restored to health and colour by 
drinking water from the well of Toberboyoga, or the well of the 
Jaundice, near Kells, in Meath. Many wells alleged to be 
gifted with similar medicinal or healing properties, are called 
Boyaghan, but the above writer continues, ** I must observe 
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that some of them may have been so called from the yellow 
colour of the clay or mud. Gortnaaoolboy. in tlic panah of 
Cam in Boscommon, would sceui to be connected iu some way 
with this disease, as its most expressive name appears to 
indicate, tlie field of the yellow eyes." 

The same writer remarks that '■ When children are wasting 
•way iu decline, they are bathed in the httle lake called 
Loiiglianeog, three miles south of l£lphin, iu Hoscoumiou — r-ui/, 
' deatJi,' applied here to a slow wasting disease ; Loughuiieeg, 

• the lake of the decUiie.' The general restorative qualities of 
Toberanleise, near the river Barrow, iu the towulond of 
Dunganstown, pariah of \Ybitechurch, Wexford, is indicated by 
itd name — TuUar-an-isi'jhix, ' the wolL of the cure ' (Utt-jh, a 
physician, leiiilirat, cure). The little lake of Loughanlea^h, three 
miles east of fiailieboro' iu Cavan, has been celebrated from time 
immemorial, for curing all kind^^ of cutaneous disease. Let the 
eruption be ever so virulent, the patient, who was bathed in this 
little pool, and afterwards treated with poultices of the mud, waa 
■are to show a clean skin in a very few days. A good many 
ytmrs ago, unfortunately for the pLoplb of the neighbourhood, a 
gentleman who had a pack of hounds swam them in the water, 
which BO offended the local guardian that the lake immediately 
lost its virtue, and has never since regained it. But atitl the 
iiun« remains to tantalize the people with the memory of what 
they have lost— Loili-iui-liuiiha, ' physician lake,' There are 
mhny ainall lakes called Loughanlea in various ports of the 
country, hut it is pretty certain tliat iu these cases the name 
means mvrely grey lake." 

In some cases salt-water" appeurs to have been considered as 
«fBcMious &B fresh water, for the liev. Edward Chichester, a.m., 
when describing, in 1B15, the parish of Gloocha, county 
Sooegal, BUt«s that near Malin Head, there is a small hollow in 

• rack filled with sea-water at every tide, and reputed to possess 

• mineulous power of curing diseases, " consequently u serious 
nuuiance to the neighbourhood, for it invites strollers and 
mi-Qdicants of the worst description from the tlu'ee adjoining 



■ " An OBiuiial kind of hulf veil, vii., one in wbith ull watui take* Iho 
flara a( trwli, ii to bo tound tu Uie ca» ol tha (.'lupcl-Wi^ii* in Kirkuuuden 
giriih. Wutownihir*. half way betvnta the bay> of I'orloiildli oud £ut 
. Aboul lluily jMilt to iha north-vest oft tlic ruina of St. Modaii'i 
, fifllj MtlfieMl ftod partly lulunl, a cave fatmini^ Ihu inner portion. 

« nDi by lh« >pot WM mucb fivquented on thu fint Sunday of Hay 

(03.t. «dM Co* Sunday, after tliU cave or cove. Ur. Ruben TrulUir. who 
■■■Hid Hm clil{i«1 and tbe wells in ISTO, )^njs tbe r»ulu of the obecrTatigna 
h iWrf^htb TcAimu ot ths PrttrtJiigi ol tbe Society of AniiiiuaiiM of Swlland 
te«« aAmy—Ftttlarw ^ 6»((uA Loch, and fiprw^t. iiaae* M. MacKinlav. 
ILi.^ fir. M-S. 
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counties, who infest the neighbourhood by their numbers, and 
corrupt it by their example. The patron days of the place are 
St. John's Eve and the Assumption of the Virgin, and they are 
celebrated there by the most disgusting drunkenness and 
debauchery." 

The custom of holding ** patterns'* or "patrons," that is 
assemblies of country people, gathered originally to pay homage 
to the divinities of wells, or other local objects, afterwards for 
prayers and adoration of Christian saints, became a baneful 
source of vice. Tliose who came to pray, remained to drink and 
fight. Booths and tents were erected for selling whiskey as at 
fairs, pipers and fiddlers attended; and the evening and night 
were spent in singing, dancing, and drinking to such excess, 
** that it seems," remarks an eye-witness, ** more like the 
celebration of the orgies of Bacchus, than the memory of a pious 
saint, from the drunken quarrels and obscenities practised on 
these occasions. So little is there of devotion, or amendment of 
life or manners, that these places are frequently chosen for the 
scenes of pitched battles, fought with cudgels, by parties, not 
only of parishes, but of counties, set in formal array against each 
other, to revenge some real or supposed injury, and murders are 
not an unusual result of these meetings." 

Bishop Downes mentions that in the year 1700, there existed 
a tradition amongst the peasantry, that there had been formerly 
in the church-yard of Kineigh in the county Cork, **a well that 
had great medicinal virtues, and that the concourse of people 
being very chargeable to the inhabitants, they stopped it up." 

The well of Toberkeelagh, situated on the western shore of 
Lough Mask, is overshadowed by a tall tree and bushes, on 
which pieces of rags are suspended ; portions of hair are also 
frequently left, and tlie silvered locks of age may often be seen 
fluttering in the wind, with the fair tresses of some youthful 
votary. When sickness afflicts any of the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood of Toberkeelagh, or even any of their cattle, it is 
usual to pray, or perform stations for their recovery at the holy 
well. It is held in such respect by the people, that none of 
them will pass by without " making some reverence." 

The holy well near the Abbey of Mothel, county Waterford, 
lies in a picturesque hollow. The loneliness of the spot, the 
offerings of rags, nails, buttons, pins, and the venerable tree with 
its branches hung with numerous locks of human hair, presented 
a typical specimen of the Irish Holy Well to a visitor who saw 
and described it in the year 1851. 

Tubberkileilhe, in the townland of Ballyvooney, county Water- 
ford, is also situated in a bare and lonely glen, through which a 
rivulet winds for about a quarter of a mile down to the sea-shore» 
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^ a field, rising abruptly from the maigiii of the stream, the 

S-iell issues from the surface of the ground. It is not covei-ed 
, ^ nuj' biiildiug. neither ia it Hhoded by the usual tlioru or ash. 
JUere am nn votive offeringH or pilgiims' relics, no miued churcli 
W^ graveyard ; it is not dediirateil to anysaint; no " patron " and 
,110 rounds are held here, yet it is esteemed sacred among the 
^Beighbonrina peasantry. Afflicted persons couie to wash their 
,)ibeased limbs in its waters, whicli are &1sq regarded as a specific 
4or warts and tumours. The farmer on whose ground it is, iiod 
j.lBie well filled in '. but tho usual punishment befell hi in —he con- 
fcra^:t«d a runuing-eorL', which was not cured until lie hud the 
*tll reoi«tnod. 

^ According to ancient tradition, a sacred well once existed on 
Jbo shore of >:Jcattery Island possessed of miraculous curative 
powers ; bnt, from some unexplained cause, knowledge of the site 
-«sa lost. One day a lame young lad. going along the shore, 
suddenly sank in the sand. With much difficulty his comrades 
■unaged to extricate him, when to their amazement, they found 
that he walked quite sound. They at once perceived that the 
long-lost sacred well muat have worked the cure, and daai'eii 
'■Way the wind, till they eaiue on some steps, and down below lay 
ttw ck-nr, (reith water, un [Contaminated by the salt of the 3eu.° 
P«(ipl(> from far and near rushed to the well, and wonderful cures 
Weri- effectwl ; but next day not a vestige of the well could be 
Imind.ns the navos had again covered it with sand, and it has 
Mever again been seen. 

Another sacred spring, that of Tolter-Kilnngreina, in the 
Boonty Cork, was re-diacovered about n hundred years ago. The 
hmier, whoovnedtheland.carried off a large stone, with a natural 
nllow in tliu centre, which usually held water, to utilize as a 
Auikiiig trough for his L-atllc. Not long after, his stock began to 
Atit, ami then all his children sickened. The farmer thought there 
tat ill-luck in meddling with the stone; bo he carrie<l it back, 
HkI hi'i cattle and his family were at once restored to health. He 
ben bad the place thoroughly examlEied, when be came upon an 
ecieni stone circle, and in the midst was a welt of fresh water, 
xrording to local tradition, had been cursed by St. 
The country-side flocked to the well, and a '' pattern " 
1. In course of time the revelry at the " pattern " 
(ormuch scandal, and drinking, dancing, gojnbling, 



' vLttlrWIlJa »f»l« llutt ■•.It r«rlriine, loiiiiljf D.ibliji, u ■ well hiII«1 

■"• CUnk Wril," wbieh, at high ijdr. ti tovvn-I li)- Ibp «nlt water, yet alvayi 

I ItMlf (t«ih anJ pare. AnyooB (coking >• ciro iliouU Iohto ■ |iieci> of 

-■ tha brink ol til* w*U. inil'if iki* i* < orritKl Livay by tha next tiUe, Ilia 

» will i(«r»« nl"" "long will" ii." 
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and fighting wunt on until one day a man was killed in a faction 
fight The well lost its miraculous powers the maimed the 
halt and the blind prated went the rounds and piled the stones 
as usual but no help was vouchsafed Worst sign of all a great 
stone on which a cross had been erected fell down of its own 
accord and shattered the emblem of saltation Then the people 
knew for ceitain that a curse was indeed again on the well 
and they debtrtcd it L-ten the Ban \aomlta who used to 
manifest lierself to the regenerate under the form of a trout dis 
appeared and though she may still be seen at other sacred 
wells she was ne\er again btheld bj those who watched for her 
re appearance at this now unhikllowed shrine 

In tlie year 1856 a visitor to the well of St Bartholomew at 
Pilstown counts \\atei fori thtii dewribes it — The venerable 




thorns which overshadow it bore a motley appearance, being 
covered with red, blue, and green ribbons, and rags, as if torn 
from the dresses of pilgrims, and tied up as a finale to their 
' rounds ' and prayers. An old crone engaged in going her 
' rounds ' said, ' they were tied up by each, to leave all the sickness 
of the year behind them.' " Fig. SO represents St, Declan's 
Well, Ardmore, as it appeared in the year 1S80, 

Li a Statistical AcKount of tlie parish of Dungiven, written in 
1813, it is stated that at the well of Tubberpatrick, after perform- 
ing the usual rounds, devotees wash their bands and feet in the 
water, and tear off a small rag from their clothes, which they tie 
on a bush ovethaiiging the well ; they then proceed to a large 
stone in the river, immediately below the old church, and, 
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ing performetl an oblation, tliey wnlk raond the stone, bowing 

it, and repeating prayers as at tbe well. Tliey then enter the 

'church, within which n similar ceremony is performed, and 

ly finish the rite by a procession and prayers round an upright 

□e, where the people show tlie print of footsteps wliich they 

Ly are those of St. Patrick. 

At St, Bridget's Well, near Piindalk, the trees are also deco- 

TtiieA. with rags, and a stone in tbe stream hears tbe impression 

* Bt. Bridget's knees. At Dunass, county Clare, is a well noted 

r many healing virtues from having been blessed by St. Senan, 

lAo also left the impress of liix knees on a flat rock near the 



&"* *!« 




.%t»mt» Vdl, Coulr CUn. Fruu u ilriwina br Dr. Pctrir, made m Ibc rcu t*lf>- 
KcpndBccd fnin lbs lr„l> Ptnwy Jou.i.«r. 

SdIe. The country people kneel in these indentations as they 
loop to drink, and find relief as they touch the impression left 
J till- saint. The well presents nothing ptMiuliar to distinguish it 
rout n thousand other springs of the smiie kind, save thech&roo- 
iristic votive offerings made at it. These chieHy consist C 

mit'n bowls, whole and fractured teacups, blacking -pots, and J 

Hilar Biogular thank-ofi'erings to the Patron Saint of the pariBli 

g. 81). 
Near Ibe old ruined church of Killatta, where Jeremy Taylor 

Mt-hed in tbe times of the Commonwealth, a station was ueld 
Vol. u. b 
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on the 14th August. Mass was annually said at a heap of stones 
between the church and the lake, and the people afterwards went 
round the cam on their knees. A hollow is shown in the stone 
in the graveyard, said to be the impression of the saint's knees, 
containing water all the year round, and possessing the power of 
removing warts. Those who avail themselves of its curative 
properties, throw pins into the bulldns. Unbelievers afi&rm that 
instead of removing warts the water multiplies those disagreeable 
epidermal appendages ; but, on the other hand, it has been 
explained, by a medical gentleman of great experience, that 
water thus found, being *^ as a rule highly acidulated by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, when applied to eyes, or 
rather eyelids, affected by certain forms of irritation, may, not 
imfrequently, alleviate discomfort, and even effect a cure." The 
same superstition prevails in connection with the water of many 
holy- water fonts, and even of lakes. There is a natural boulder 
close to the old church of Templenaffrin, or the church of the 
mass, near Belcoo, county Fermanagh, on the top of which are 
three well-defined bulldns. The water almost invariably (as is 
natural in a moist climate) to be found in the hollows of bull4ns 
is very generally supposed by the peasantry to possess miraculous 
curative powers, especially in diseases affecting the eyes, and it is 
also regarded as an infallible remedy for the removal of warts. 

On the north side of the picturesque ruins of a church on the 
shores of Dublin Bay, there is a spring called St. Berach's Well, 
the water of which — of an astringent nature — is reputed as cura- 
tive for affections of the eyes. 

On Church Island, in Lough Beg, near Toome Bridge, are 
the ruins of a church, and near it a tree, with a number of rags 
tied to its branches. These are votive offerings of the faithful, 
who come to pray round a curious stone with a hollow in its 
surface, lying beneath the shade of the " Rag-tree." 

W. H. Maxwell, in Wild Sports of the West of Ireland^ de- 
scribes an extraordinary being named Bobby, who lived at the foot 
of Croagh Patrick, at the beginning of the nineteenth centiuy, "ac- 
counted the first * performer ' (religious) of his day in Gonnaught. 
He generally resided at the house of a neighbouring gentleman, 
and when a pilgrim-visitor was discouraged by the acclivity of 
the hill, or the quantity of prayers to be got over, Bobby, for a 
consideration, undertook and executed the task. He was not 
only a harmless, but as may be well imagined, a very useful 
personage, and his death has left a blank which has never yet 
been filled. The remains of poor Bobby, at his own request, were 
transported to the summit of the mountain and deposited on the 
apex of Croagh Patrick, where he had so often and so usefully 
* performed.* ' 
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The celebrated Stniell wells, in the neighbourhood of Down- 
patrick. are supplied by a considerable s[)nng, which flows through 
four small and very rudely constructed housea, at each of which 
the wat«r is supposed to possess different virtues. The waters 
are most potent on the eve of mid- summer's day, when at mid- 
night, crowds of mentally, as well as physically afflicted people, 
need to struggle for a drink. 

The tree over the well at Cranfield, on the north shore of 
Loogh Neagb, is decorated with rags, and at the weU, near the 
old chnrch of Faughart, there was formerly a skuU from which 
visitors drank the waters of the spring. 

Cambrensis — wboui tlie romancer Keating describes as " an 
iDexbanstible fund of falsehood "—when writing, in his seventh 
chapter, on the natural curiosities of Ireland, says, " there is a 
fountain in the province of Munster, which instantly makes tbe 
hair of the bead grey when it is dipped into it ; and that there Is 
BDotber fountain in Ulster of a quite contrary quality, that, upon 
vettingit, restores the hair to its genuine colour"; though, observes 
Keating. " upon a Bur\'ey there are now no footsteps, nor even in 
the traditions of the people remaining of such wells, nor were 
tliey in the days of Cambrensis, who imposes upon the world with 
bia fohulouB rarities, and amuses hia readers at the expense of his 
own credit and veracity." 

In Aran, the widespread custom of praying and making 
offerings at the numerous holy wells on the Island, is still 
very common. At one, prayers for the sick are efficacious ; 
•t another, tlie water will not boil ; at a third, dead fish put 
into the spring come to life again. At 8t. Eaney's Well, women 
pray to the saint for children, and men go through the same 

Ecrformance at a well not far distant, in which may be seen 
attons, fish-hooks, bent pins, bits of crockery, nails, kc. and 
KToand it innumerable rags dutter in tlie breeze. 

St. Conall's Well, near Bmckless, in the county Donegal, is 
•itaat«d, less than a mile from the st>a, in a lonely part of the 
Jtlen through which the Corker river flows. The spring is copious, 
And the overflow forms a small rill. No thorn overshadows the 
litl]« basin, but the brambles which grow around it are decorated 
with rags and shreds of various colours. 

LouKhharrow is described — by a writer in the year 1SS6 — as 
Ifing in the centre of a sbakiug bog, within six mites of Balla 
m Mayo. "To this lake they (the conutry people) bring large 
(iecFs of bntter, and throw them therein to the saint of the lake, 
ffsyiDg him to save their cattle that year. Here they have 
fiih-rs, and fiddlers, and tents of every description in which 
wLiskejr is sold, and they dance round the lake and drink 
wbiduy. Here parties, and families, and parishes, come In 
. h2 
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fight and qu&rrel ; here all manner of debaucheriea are commUted, 
and young people are corrupted. In the end they all bring home 
bottles of the labe water, and shake it among tlieir cattle ; and 
if any person become sick, some of it is spilled into his ears." 

The waters of a small tarn, covering about ten acres, lying 
in a moory hollow in the parish of Kilniichael, county Cork, 
are considered sacred. Devout people were in the habit of coming 




on Saturday n gl ts to perform ro nls Tl e aters of the lake 
were then appl ed to such port oi s of tl e body as were cr ppled 
by rheumat s t for wh ch compla t the ater a remedy 

The custom of carry ng the water of celebrated 1 oly wells to 
distant parts of the country, and then selling it, was a common 
trade. A correspondent of the Geiitlriium'a Mwia::ine mentions 
" that about the year 1750 this was done in connection with a 
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tninicnlouB springnear Sligo," most probably the well of Tubber- 
nalt : and that some years earlier the water oC another sacred 
Kprin^ ■' was sold in the district where he lived, at ainpeiice, 
eightpence, and tenpence per quart, according to the different 
Riiccoss of sale the carriers hail on the road." 

At the proper season devotees can still be seen making their 
toor round the Well of Tubbernalt, on the shores of Lough Gill, 
not far from the town of Sligo. The spring is encircled by a 
wall, ucceES to it being given by a few uneven steps, and below 
this spring there is another [fig. 32). Against the overhanging 
Alt, or clifT, is built an nitar, and on Garland Sunday, it is gaily 
decorated with flowers (fig. SS). 

Lammas Sunday.* in Irish DomnacK Crorn Dubit, anglicised 

*■• I*-t IIS nil* liiok at OI1P odiiT leading nttii re-fcalivitl, vij«., Lammu, oii 
tho fir^t (loT o( Aiigiul, W diicuver what light it throws ou our lubiert. The 
Cliurcli dc^iulod the npentDg dnj' of Auguat bo St. Petor ad Vincula. A. 
curioui mcdimvnl legnnd arou to Eonnect thia dedication with tnothin' niun« for 
the teativa], tii., the Qiile nf August. At the heart of tfaia legend, wu ^e 
I,«tin void GuU, ugnifying Iha throat. The daughter of Quirinus. a Roman 
trihun*. had Mme dueue of the throat, which vss miraciiloualy outed through 
kiaaing St. Fet«t'i chains, and to Ihe day of obaiiu whs dmignated the Gule of 
Aaguxl. As a matter of fatt, the word is derivod from the Cj'mric Gwyl, a 
ffast othalidajr, and wa have (.'onfirmatinn of the ethology in the circumitiuiM 
that, in Celtic UduU, the time woa devoted (o gnmei, and other reorealioiu. In 
IrrUnd. a crlcbratfd fair, called Lugnaaadh, was held at Tailtin (now 
Trllnwn), in Ueath, for Mveral days before and after the Ittof August;and 
Ihtre waa annthrr at Cruachan. now Rath Croghsn, in Roscommon. A third 
van held at ruraion, now Wexford. lU colcbralioD was deemed to important, 
thai, wi Viattimat Bhys tells us, in hia Cillic MmlMrndom, • Among the 
lilMKjnga prmniaed to the men of Lrinster Tram holding it, were plenty of com, 
fmil. and milk, abuudanee of Bah in their lakes and Hmrs, domestie prospvritj, 
and immunit]! from the yoke of any other province. On the other hand, tho 
FTilt te folio* from the nealect of ihia institution, were to be failure and onrljr 
— Tarm im them and their king!.' In legonclary account* of Cannon, the 
'V baa cetlain (unenl MKwiationa. ■ If we go into (ho >l4iry of the fair of 
.' Trafiwor Bhys obwrvea, 'we are left in no doubt u to the 
n of Iha mjlhic hclngt, whoso power had Inen brought to nn end at the 
tidio dvdii'atcd to that (air. They may be said to havo represented the 
UiglHinif cfallla and Toga that iwiprt Iheir bHoetii] inUuence on the farmer's 
cn>p>. To D\rrM>an> these and other hurtful forces of llie saiue kind, the 
grolawnl prawnee of lh« siin-gud was essential, in order lo bring the corn to 
■■luntr' (pp. 305-31)0). I'mtessor Rhys bean further witness to the 
n of tdmma* Klos with our present snbject when ho says: — 'A 
IT shifting ftoni the lit of August to the first Sunday in that month has, 
' , taken pUie in the Isle of Uan. For, though the satstice used to 
Maucnor, nrabably of Suindituvian influence, the day of inrtitiitional 
e In the Manx siiinpirr, inquirirs I bare mode in different port* of 
go tn ahow that nilddlc-agcd people now living mmanibor that, when 
., ' children. Iheii parents used to ascend the mountain very oarty on 

t 1st Suailay in August (0.^,), and that in ■ome disliicts at least, tbsy 
wont to bring biame boltles full of water frum welU noted for their 
_g viilnn' " ipp. 308, 309). — ^e/itbr* of ScoMitA Loftt tnj Sprint; bf 
■ U. HonKiolay, U.K.. r.*.A.. Scot. 
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Garland Sunday, was, in its origin, apparently il pagau festival, 
in honour of the earth, now about to yitlil its offspring. The 
larmer fed his family on first fruits : no potatoes were dug before 
tills time, and tlowers and fruits ivere placed on the altars. In 
the hook of LUmiire the word cpo^am is explained as Lii^hma — 
Anglicized Lammas, the designation of the iirst day of August. 
Sunday was a great festival with the people from the 
IDost ancient times, and according to Lady Wilde, was devoted 
'"by the Irish to solemn rites in honour of their dead kindred. 
*• The garland, or hoop, was decorate*! the nipht before with 
coloured ribbons, but 



the flowers that en- 
•circled it, were not 
Rocked till the mom- 
IDg of the great day, 
..vod only unmarried 
(irla were allowed to 
,|g&ther the flowers and 
'.wreathe the garland, 
ifcr the touch of a mar- 

Bijed woman's hand in 
tfa« decorations was 
Seemed unlucky. Then 
■11 the company pro- 
' 1 to llie church- 
gnrd, the finest ^[ouiig 
^""i»n in the village 
Miog chosen to carry 
irlftnd. From tlie 
hoop some 



,«i9*p^ 




b stalks, and if 
id ofi during 
Mion. it was j.,^ 3^ 

lucky TobomonU. =«r Longh Arrow. 

' the garland 
bSprophecyof long life and success in love; but if an apple 
ItK Iha garland was set up in the graveyard, it was looked 
K^ldgii of ill luck and coming evil, especially to tho.'io who 
(uug at the time; for a dance ulnar's closed the 

n Gad&nd Sunday, on either side of the altar at Tuhlernalt, 

) ieen two siniill framed and coloured glasses. Can this 

' nttnnant of the pagan rito probably alludc-d to by the 

') when be says "Now we see through a glass darkly." 
oots of cakes, pins and nails may he observed in the well 
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at certun periods, and the locality is, at all times, festooned 
with many coloured rags, red, blue, green, vhite, black, tied 
up to denote a finale to the rounds and prayers. (See anU, 
fig. 27). 

Fig. S4 is a sketch of Tobermonia, a holy well picturesqnely 
situated not tar from Lough Arrow, in the county Sligo. 

Kg. 85 is St, Molaise's Wdl, 
outside lliu walls of the cashel on tlii' 
island of Inishnmrray. 




I'lUIoUsh's) Well, Ilia 



il Society of Ai 
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A lite, probably the most pagan in character still e^^er- 
cised in connexion with a holy well, is that connected with 
Tobemacoragh, or " The Well of Assistance " on Inish- 
murray. When tempestuous weather prevails, communication 
between the Island and the mainland is sometimes rendered 
impracticable even for weeks. Ou such occasions the waters 
o£ the spring are drained into the ocean, upon which I the 
charm rendered doubly certain by the repetition of certain 
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t>rnv«rB) a holy calm Euccecda Llie strife of the elotiienle 
-fig'. 86). 

I^ranger, in one of his tours through Ireland, at the close of 
the eight«etitli century, refera to this " Well of Assistance," aad 
fiirilier Btateti that the inhabitants of Inislimurra; " seem very 
innocent, good-nature<], ami ili'voiit, but, at the same time, very 
superstitious and credulous. They told us, as a most undoubted 
(act, tliat during the most horrid tempest of winter, where a case 
ha{)j)ens when a priest is required, eucb as to give the Kstreme 
Unction to a dying person, kc, thoy go to the sea-side, launch 
one of their little vessels, and as soon as it touches the water a 
perfect calm aucceeils, which continues until they have brought 
ttie priest to the island, that he hml performnl the rites of the 
Church, thai tbey have carried him back, and that tlie boat is 
rtturoed to the island and hauled on shore, when the tempest will 
again bt'gin, and continue for weeks together. On askuig tliem 
how ofWn this 
tuintclu linppen- 
«<t, nnd to which 
of thorn the care 
of the priest ha<l 
bet^n committed, 
lh«y were vera- 
eiotM enongli to 
eonfoM it never 
b&ppened in their 
days, though the 
fact was tnii'." 

Wflis could 
proilnco a favour - 
«bl* brcezo as well as allay n. storm. When a strange boat was 
wind-bound on the Island of Gigha, the master of the craft used 
to give money lo one of the nativen to procure a favourable 
wind, and th* practice, n« here carried on, closely resembles the 
ceremony on the Ishvnd of Tnlsbmnrray. '• A few feet above tlie 
Well WAH a brap o( stones, forming a cover to the spring. These 
Wrro can^fully removed, and the well was cleared out with a 
wowIm) diili, or a. clam-shell. The water was then thrown 
apv«rat times towardx the jjoiiit from which the needed wind 
afaoolil blow. Certain words of incantation were nseil each time 
ttw water was thrown. After the ceremony the stones were 
nplaoed, aa the district would otherwise have been swept by a 
fanmcuie." 
■^^Pfcilip nison Hardy, In tlohi WrtU of Irelntul, recounts how, 
^^■H||klli» ranltitudes which resorted to theholy wellot Augha- 
^^H|Bmu CroBgh Patrick, in the Ix^lnning of the ntnet4N>nth 
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century, a very similar custom prevailed, for if ** there be any in 
war with their neighbours, they take up a flag which is caJled 
Golumbkille's slate; this they turn upside down in the nameof^hat 
saint, and then return home and fast fifteen days, taking nothing 
but bread and water once in the twenty-four hours ; this they do 
in honour of St. Columbkille and to induce him to put the person 
or persons who have injured them to death. But if that does not 
do, they return to the well again, and go round their station ateut 
it backwards, and turn the flag upside down. If stormy weathwr 
happen, either in spring or harvest, the whole country will say 
that it was because Columbkille^s slate was turned, and they will 
even watch in harvest to prevent the people from turning it." 

O'Donovan describes a mysterious cursing-stone on Gaher 
Island, esteemed, next to Inisglora, the most holy island in 
that part of Connaught, and which possesses a small church, 
called Teampull na naomh by some, and Teampull Phadruig 
by others. There are several penitential monuments around 
it, at which the pilgrims pray and go through their ** circum- 
gyrating '' round. To the east of the east gable of the church, there 
is a stone, inscribed with a cross, called Leabaidh Phtidruig, 
which is prayed at during the station. 

** Within the church, and laid on the altar, is afar-famed 
stone called Leac na juiomh, i.e. the flag of tJie saints. It is of a 
roimdish form, about two feet in diameter, and composed of 
different kinds of stones, which appear as if they had been arti- 
ficially cemented together ; but the compound is, however, the 
work of nature. Whenever persons on the west shore, or on the 
islands in the vicinity of Caher, find themselves aggrieved or 
scandalized openly and wrongfully, they have always recourse to 
the miraculous powers of this stone to elicit tlie truth. They first 
fast and pray at home for a fixed time, imploring that God, 
through the intercession of St. Patrick, and the other saints, who 
blessed this flag^ would show that they were wronged on such 
occasions ; and, after the fasting and praying are over, they sail 
over to the Caher and turn Leac na naomh. After the flag is 
turned y the weather immediately becomes unfavourable, and 
storms and hurricanes most frequently ensue, to the great 
destruction of boats and curraghs, and some event is ere long 
brought about which shows clearly to the eyes of all the neigh- 
bours that the character of the person who turned the Leac had 
been unjustly and wrongfully attempted to be blackened. This 
may be shown in various ways, such as some great misfortune 
happening to the scandalizer, or, in case of theft, the real thief 
being discovered, &c.** 

On the island of Iniskea, off the west coast of Ireland, there 
was formerly a small, flat stone, called the neeivogey or Uttle saint, 
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treated witL great revereneo, ivliich used to proeuro favourable 
vinds. It was usually kept enveloped in a clotli, yearly removed 
and renewed. Public attention having been directed to the fetish, 
the parish priest, it is stated, had it cast into the sea. The 
ialanders allege they never know misfortane or hunger, until after 
the disappearance of their nreico<ie. 

The anvil of the blacksmith (the ancient caird) is still a most 
potent spell-worker, and apijears to have possessed many of the 
properties of the cursing- stone. The ceremony of " turning the 
■nvil, " like the ceremony of " turning the cursing-stones," is not 
lightly to be attempted ; for the smith must rise before the sun, 
go Duked to bis forge, turn the anvil nine times, striking it a 
specified number of blows with bis sledge each time he turns it. 
Tliis he must repeat for nine eonsecutive mornings, when the 
desired result, generally violent rain-storms, or ill-luck to his 
neiehbonr, is pro<luced. Fortunately there is nothing which 
makes the performance of this cerenioay either easy or agreeable ; 
and further, as the postulant must keep strict fast during the 
oim.' days, the charm, like the use of the cursing-stones, is to 
some extent safe-guarded from impetuous malevolence. 

The name for God and that for wind are not unfrequently 
identical. Where the Authoriiied Version reads. "Thi' Wind 
bloweth where it listetJi. and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth," 
tint Vulgate reads, " The Spirit breathes where He will and 
tliou bcarest His voice, hut tliou Itnowest not whence He 
cointtb and whither He goeth." In the Mosaic account of 
Creation, tbe Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
vat«rfl ; which the Targum of Onkelos paraphrases, " And a 
wind from before the Lord blew upon tlie face of the waters." 
Tb« Creek Indians call their chief deity the " Master of breath," 
f>r " wind " ; and an Aztec god with &n unpronounceable name 
meant " the wind of night." Odin, the Scandinavian god, signi- 
Sm. it is Htat4.-d, " tbe raging gale." 

Tbit well-known Imbit amongst sailors, of whistling for a wind 

-—a w(t whistle for a breeze, a loud one for a gale — is fast dying 

ftib diese days of almost universal steam. Scratching the mast 

I ride from which tbe breeze is wanted, or throwing a small 

flOrerboard in the same direction, are apparently pagan 
" I of the idea of propitiating the gods by a sacrifice, while 
I'lha pr«aencu of a black cat on the ship is a positive invitation 
to tbe aaints to send violent storms, shipwreck, and disaster. 
According lo Herodotus, Menelaus sacrificed two young cliildren 
%o ptncnrv favourable winds. 

Some of tbe natives of New Guinea have strange, but very 
aimilar ideas, on this subject. Favourable winds are carried <xx 
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board tbeir canoes in an earthenware pot, and while on a voyage, 
if a banana be eaten, the skin must, on no account, be thrown 
overboard for fear of offending the spirits of the deep, who would 
also be aroused if cocoa-nut shells, after the milk had been drunk, 
were tossed into the sea. 

The ceremonies attached to Irish wind- wells are but the rem- 
nant of druidical cult ; the druids appear to have also claimed the 
power to make or withhold rain, to dry up rivers, or to cause springs 
to burst forth. There is a good example of this in a tale in the 
Book of Leiiister, of an expedition made by Cormac Mac Art against 
the king of Munster. The scene is laid in the commencement of 
the third century. The king of Ireland consulted his druids as 
to the best and most expeditious means of bringing the men of 
Munster to terms. The druids informed the monarch that the 
surest mode of reducing his enemies was to deprive them and 
their cattle of water, and forthwith, by their spells and incan- 
tations, they dried up all the. springs, rivers, and lakes of the 
district. In this extremity the king of Munster called to his 
assistance a yet more powerful druid than any in the service of 
the Irish monarch. Upon recei\'ing the promise of a large reward, 
this arch-druid consented to go to the king of Munster's rehef. 
Upon his arrival the druid shot an arrow into the air, foretelling 
that water, in abundance, would spring up w^herever the missile 
descended ; and a rushing torrent burst forth where the barbed 
head entered the earth. If anyone doubt this story he has but to 
visit the parish of Imleach Grimunxy in the county of Limerick, 
where the well designated the ** the well of the great spring " still 
remains. 

The strange spectacle of rival druids striving wuth each other 
to obtain a preponderating influence with the gods, finds repetition 
in many biographies of early Irish saints, where we often notice 
that rival saints had, although on opposite sides, a sort of influence 
which could not be altogether ignored by the Almighty. 

Wells often contained trout, salmon, and eels. Trout were 
considered holy, and were not eaten ; but eels appear to have 
been eaten ; and salmon, under certain circumstances, were 
eagerly sought after. Holy trout, of peculiar form and colour, 
were confined to holy Avells ; the hazol-tree and the salmon seem 
to have been indissolubly connected Avith certain larger springs ; 
the salmon watched the nuts on the hazel, and when they dropped 
into the water devoured them greedily. Their bellies became 
spotted with a ruddy mark for every nut they had eaten ; on 
this account the spotted salmon became an object of eager 
acquisition, for whoever eat one became, immediately, without 
the trouble of studying, a learned scholar, or an eloquent poet. 
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Dr. P. W. Joyce's accoiini of the origia of " Finu'e Tooth of 
Kuovleilgu." L'xeuiplititis this curious beUef regardiag the magic 
pruperties pOBscsited by souie sBlmoii. 

" It }iiul been prophesied, of old, that a man uamed Finn 
wuultl ha the firet to t>ut of the saUuon of knowledge, which 
t^wam in the pool of Liiiu-Fee, iu the BoyuEi {nctir the [ireaeal 
^-iUage of Slane) ; and that he would thereby obtain the gifts of 
knowledge and of divination. A certain old poet, named Finn, 
knowing tliis, bopL'd thai be might he the lucky man ; so he took 
up his abode on the shore of Linn-Fee ; and he fished in the pool 
every day from morn till night, in the hope of catching the salmon 
of knowledge. At this time, Finn, the son of CumaJ, was a boj, 
fleeing, from phice to place, from his hereditary enemies, the 
Clann Moma, dia^jnised, and bearing the name of Demna ; and, 
biippcniiig to come to Linn-Fee, the old poet took him as his 
Bvrvant. 

"After long watching and Railing, Finn hooked the salmon, 
Kt l»st, and gave it to Demnii to hroil, warning him very strictly 
not to eat or even taste of it. Demna proceedeil to broil the tish; 
and soon the heat of the tire raised a great blister from its side, 
vbicb itie boy pressed with his thumb, to keep it donn, thereby 
scalding himself so severely that he, unthinkingly, thmst his 
ihoinb into bis uiouth. 

■' When the salmon was cookeil, the poel asked Demna bad 
he «MiUin of it -. 'No," replied the boy, 'but I scalded my thumb 
on tlie Ssb, and put it into my mouth.' ' I'hy name is not 
l^emna, bnt Finn,' exclaimed the poet: ■ in thee has the 
prophecy been fultilled ; and thou art now a diviner and a man 
of knowledge.' " 

"In this manner Finn obtained the gift of divination, so that, 
GTcrftfler, when be wished to look into futurity, he put bis thumb 
nndtr his tooth of knowledge, as he did when cooking the salmon 
of Linn-Fee, and the whole future was revealed to him. There 
appears to have been some sort of ceremony used, however, and 
it iroold Boem that the process was attended with pain, so that it 
vaa only in very solemn and trying occasions be put bis thumb 
nnddr bis tooth of knowledge." 

Fig. 87 represents the famous well and station of St. Keeran, 
nlOAte about lw<i miles from Eells, in the county Meath. Tbe 
Itttl* strotttu, shown in the illustration, comes from the well, 
which i« always bright and sparkling, and, remarks Mr. W. F. 
Wftketnan, " Certainly, at limes, contains lusly trout, whether 
'ttnohknted ' or otherwise I cannot say. Some of Ibeso fish I 

Kb»TB mjMlt seen, and Sir WiUiam Wilde saw ibem also. He 
iImi I ilinn Ibetn as being about half a pound in weight ; those 
wliidi I untlcvd wore considerably smaller. The people look 
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upon them as very sacred. The ash, over the well, is the latest 
of its kind I hare ever heheld. Some sixty years ago word was 
passed through the country that it was bleedinii, and thonsandR 
of people flocked to the well to behold the miracle with their own 
eyes. I believe tliat a reddish stain did actually appear, extend- 




in(; from the lower fork all down the stem. This was supposed 
to be owing to an overflow of dccnyed vegetable matter, which 
had been deposited in a cavity in its trunk." 

Many hol^ wells wore formerly celebrated for their sacred 
trout of peculiar form and colour. One side of each fish was 
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darker than the other, anil on it might be obser\'ed strongly 
defined marks, wliicb. according to tradition, were accounted for 
ia the following manner:— The progenitors of these fish had been 
caught, by unbelievers, and placed on a gridiron to fry. No 
sooncrt liowever, had ihey touched the iron than they were 
mysteriously transported back again into the cooling waters of 
the sacred spring, but they still retain marks of the fire and of 
the gridiron. 

Whetlier we regard the nionniiienlal slabs of the ancient 
palaces and temples of Babylon and of Nineveh, or the walls of 
the Catacombs of Rome, where the early Christians sought refuge 
from the fury of their persecutors, representations of the fi^b, 
an emblem of fecundity, are alike prominent. The God of the 
Philistines of Ashdod evidently resembled the fisli-figure on 
Assyrian sculptures and cylinders :^ 



The fish is stated, by Christian writers on the Boraan Cata- 
eombs. to be a symbol expressive of the name of Christ, but the 
appropriateness of the symbol did not stop hero, for TertuUian 
oliserveH : — " The fish aeema a fit emblem of Him whose spiritual 
children, like the offspring of fishes, are bom in the water of 
bnptisnt." Fish veneration is of Eastern origin, for it is known 
that, in certain parts of China, India, Persia, and Africa, there 
are voUa attached to temples in which sacred fish are fed by the 
priests. Many travellers have been struck by this circumstance, 
and matances innumerable might be quoted : however, one will 
■nffice. Near Tripoli there is what is called a convent of sacred 
fisli : a large and lofty building with snow-white dome. A large 
sycamore stands by the edge of a tank filled with water, clear ns 
crystal. Here may be seen a great number of Moslem boys 
usflmbled to feed the sacred fish, and the old guardian of the 
place has great faith in his piscine charge ; he says they are all 
mhabited by the souls of Moslem saints. 

In the well of Tubbcr TuUaghan, county Sligo, there is a 
brace of tront, not visible to ordinary eyes, but which people 
Mill liTing declare they have seen. The well, near the summit 
of a lofty rock, accounted one of the wonders of Ireland, is 
aiaotiontMl in the IHitfiitliiis and by Nennius, Combrensis, 
O'Flabnty, am) numerous other writers. The water, neither 
char nor tempting, covered with an oil-like scum, and full of 
BiDute «M<ds, has a slightly bruckisli flavour. The country 
people aaeert tlint the wnter-level often suddeidy rises and falls : 
m cinnunstance not uncommon, however, in springs in a limestone 
diatrict. That, like the Tubbemalt. Tubberkeeran, and Cong 
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trout, the Tubber Tullaghan examples were enchanted, is estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt, if we credit current stories 
to the effect that they have been taken, cooked, and eaten without 
apparent inconvenience to themselves, as may be inferred from 
the fact that they were immediately afterwards observed as lively 
as ever in their accustomed haunt. 

In the present day, fish worship is believed to be almost 
extinct ; but within the nineteenth century a gentleman of the 
county Sligo, who caught some sacred fish, was detected by the 
country people, and obliged to run for his life to escape from a 
mob of infuriated peasants. Not long ago women and children 
were observed throwing bread into the well of Tubbemalt near 
Sligo. Inquiries as to their object in doing this elicited the 
explanation that they were feeding the sacred trout in the well, 
which were, however, invisible except to the eyes of the faithful. 
Any person who will take the trouble to examine carefully a few 
holy wells will find pieces of bread in the water, thrown in as 
offerings to their sacred piscine inhabitants. Lady Wilde in 
Ancient Legends states that a man bom blind recited, to attentive 
listeners, how he had been made to see, by using the waters of 
this sacred well of Tubbernalt. ** Oh, look on me," he said; 
** I was blind from my birth, and saw no light till I came to the 
blessed well ; now I see the water and the speckled trout down 
at the bottom, with the white cross on his back." When his 
auditors heard that he could see the speckled trout, which was 
invisible to them, they of course at once believed in the cure. 

In the commencement of the nineteenth century it was cus- 
tomary for pilgrims to the sacred mountain of Croagh Patrick, in 
Mayo, after having performed a station, to enter the holy well of 
Aughawale, ** in which are three trouts ; they pick up baits and 
throw them into the water, and it is the most lucky omen in the 
world to them if a trout come out and eat the bait, but if not, 
they cry out to St. Columbkille to send them out. If they do 
not appear, there is some misfortune to come upon them, with 
loss of friends and relations." 

There were, in forrner times, several ** station days " in the 
year at the sacred lake of Loughadrine, in the county Cork. 
The trout in the lake on being boiled, turned into blood. The 
devotees flung bread and biscuits into the water to these holy 
fishes, saying at the same time certain prayers. On such 
occasions one could take up basketsful of bread out of the lake. 
Cures of every kind were effected by tlie potency of the waters, 
and as usual, the period of devotion was always closed by 
revelry. 

Dion Cassius says the Caledonians of his time never tasted 
fish, although their lakes and rivers furnished an inexhaustible 
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^■^■hr. In later times " fish eaters " was one of the contempt- 
P^l^pilpithels wliicli the Scottish Highlander applied to the 
I iMlitBB of the Lowlands. 

In ancient times one of the greatest indignities a conqueror 
coald inflict upon an Irish chief was the destruction of his 
holy fish. For exanipk, U'Conor, king of Connaught, in the 
commencement of the eleventh century, wishing to insult bis 
v&Dquisfaed foes, the O'liriena, caught and ate the aacred Balmon 
in the well of Kincora. 

In a climate so moist as that of Ireland, it hardly seems 
□atoral tli»L water and wutor-wells should be objects of devotion ; 
and the many instances of the cult which even still exist seem a 
OonfinuAtion of the traditions which trace the early religion of 
tlie land to an Onental source ; for although not valuable in the 
West, veils were extremely valuable in the East, and if some of 
tb« original population of this country came from oriental lands 
they would carry with them the idea of well-worship. This 
woultl accotmt for the apparent incongruity of the worship of 
vcnlcr in a country abundantly supplied, overspread with a sidlea 
sky. lu'ftTy and saturated with moisture — and it is only consonant 
witli hninau nature that the after -guardians of these springH 
preferred turning them to gain, to turning the people away 
from thein : — 

" . . Tlu9 may br aiipcnlilion, wcilc or vild. 
But eT^n ihc Iniiilesi reliiki of a ahrine 
Of any wonhip, woke wiiuc ihoughU diiiau." 

Edward Clodd, F.ft.A.B., is however of opinion that the uni- 
««T«ality of water-worship is otiierwise and more eosily accounted 
for, M " what seemed so full of life, and tlierefore, to early man's 
maon, ao full of spirits, as rivers, brooks, and n'aterfalls ? To 
faim it was the water-demon that made the river Sow so fast as 
to be dangerous in crossing, and that curled the dreaded whirl- 
pool in whicli life was sucked." 

The area over which wcU-worsbip extends is of surprising 
mafiniliide, and it is impossible to believe that so singular a 
etulam could have arisen independently in all these countries. 
Bartoo says it extends from east to "west, throughout Northern 
Afrie*; Uungo Park mentions it in West Africa ; he obser%-ed a 
tna wliich pre8entt.-d a "very singular appearance, being deco- 
ralad with innumerable rags or strips of cloth." Baker speaks 
ol H OB the confines of Abyssinia ; liurton also found the custom 
in Ambia, daring his pilgnmage to Mecca, where the holy-well 
Zfln-Zeiii disputes, with the Black Stone in the Kaaba, the 
r of being the most sacred thing in the holy city ; some 
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writers even hold that it, rather than the Black Stone, is the 
original cause of Mecca becoming a holy place in the eyes of the 
old heathen Arabs. The spring is perennial , and the water, Hke 
the well of Tubber Tullaghan in the county Sligo, already men- 
tioned, is slightly brackish, containing alkaline constituents, so 
that it is an aperient spring ; the pilgrims thus combine hygiene 
with religion, as one of their chief duties is to drink freely of the 
holy water. 

In Persia, Sir William Ouseley saw trees covered with offer- 
ings of rags. Hanway mentions a tree he observed in the same 
country, in the immediate vicinity of a well, to which were affixed 
a number of rags left there, as health -offerings by persons afflicted 
with ague. In Ceylon, Colonel Lewis says that the trees in the 
neighbourhood of wells may be seen covered with scraps of 
clothing ; and Hue describes this practice as existing among the 
Tartars. A curious usage prevails among the Shokas, by which 
they arrange for the ascent of their prayer by wind-power, and the 
custom appears to resemble the Irish practice of tying rags on 
trees round holy wells. These Shokas' mechanical prayers are 
simply enough contrived : — ** A certain number of rags or pieces 
of cloth, usually white, but occasionally red and blue, are fastened 
by one end to a string, and then hung across a road, pass, or 
path. On crossing a pass, for the first time, Shokas invariably 
tear off a strip of cloth and place it so that it will flap in the 
breeze, and when materials for a new dress are purchased or 
manufactured, it is customary for them to tear off a narrow strip 
of the cloth and make a flying prayer of it. While there is 
motion in the strips there is prayer, so that the natives tie 
them very fast to sticks, poles, or branches. Certain shrubs and 
trees in weird poetic spots in the mountains are covered with 
these religious signs. Moreover, on the top of nearly every shop, 
house, or habitation, similar little flags can be seen, and innu- 
merable ones are secured near their shrines and at the outer gates 
of the village." 

Can this be the origin of the world's flags and standards, for 
example the English flag, the cross of St. George, ** carrying the 
aid of St. George, and invoking Heaven by its fluttering?** 

In the New World, Tylor observed in Mexico, an enormous 
cypress festooned with votive offerings of the Indians, himdreds 
of locks of coarse black hair, teeth, shreds of coloured cloth, rags 
and pieces of ribbon. It is thus seen that the custom of well- 
worship and of rag offerings, is of world-wide extent. 

Even though they but seldom effected a cure, holy wells in 
Ireland retained, nevertheless, their popularity, and the country- 
people continued to beheve in them, and sought their aid. The 
secret of their continuance in power lay in their appeal to the 
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imagination. Beason might suggest that it is absurd to expect 
that aihnents could be thus removed, but imagination replied 
tliat there are many more things in heaven and in earth than 
are at present dreamed of. The strict silence observed — in all 
pagan mystic ceremonies, particularly in seeking for hidden 
treasure, silence was essential, for 

** . . . if a word thou ultcr, 
It Vttnishes again.*' 

— the rites to be gone through, the leaving of a gift to an invisible 
power, the restriction of the ritual to a certain defined season, 
all appealed strongly to the imagination, and surrounded well- 
worship with a strange atmosphere of mysticism that acted on 
t)ie great fund of credulity latent in human nature. 

In conclusion, may we not all echo the sentiment of the poet, 
that if at these wells. 



t* 



one holy thought 

In man's deep spirit of old hath wrought ; 
If peace to the mourner hath here been given, 
Or prayer from a chastened heart to heaven, 
Be the spot still hallowed while time shuU reign, 
Who hath made thee Nature's own again." 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANIMAL WORSHIP, BIEDS, AND AUGURY. 

Barrier between the brute and man is language — In popular tales the suppoeed 
link between man and the animal kingdom hardly ever relegated to a sub* 
ordinate position — Ancient belief that certain families were endowed with 
the power of assuming the form of animals — The "Were Wolf — Wolf Lore 
— Watersprites — ** The Master Otter" — Witches assume the appearance of 
Hares — Supernatural Cats — Cat Lore— Cow Lore — Swine Lore — Magical 
Boars— Divining by the Blade Bone — Augury — ** The Merry Thought*'— 
Omens — Means adopted to obtain Magical Prescience — Belief in Dreams — 
Auguries drawn from the appearance or flight of birds — Rook — Starling — 
Blackbird — Robin — Crane— Cuckoo — Raven — Hen — Cock — Swallow — 
Water Wagtail — Swan — Barnacle-Goose — Peacock — Magpie — Wren — 
Various Ancient kinds of Divination — Omens regarding Sneezing. 

Like many other pagan nations, tbe old Irish invested even the 
lowest forms of animal life with the power of influencing the 
actions of men. This species of worship is an advance on the 
veneration of trees, stones, or other inanimate objects. It endows 
animals, birds, and even fishes with thought and language, re- 
garding them as somewhat like human beings, but under a different 
exterior ; then, in course of time, they are supposed to possess 
supernatural powers ; they become in the thoughts of their wor- 
shippers the ancestors of the tribe, and finally their protecting 
gods. Animal worship, in ancient Egypt, was probably a survived 
of this w^orship.'"' Traces of it are still apparent amongst the 
aborigines of Australia, America, and many other localities. 

The natives of Australia look upon themselves as of one kind 
with their beasts, their birds, their fishes. In these are to be 



* Professor Goldwin Smith is of a contraiy opinion, he states that " in 
Egypt, Sacerdotulisra was strongly developed. The natural phenomena were 
highly impressive, while the people apparently were weak and open to 
impressions. Up to a certain point the priests appear to have heen ministers of 
progress; . . . they became reactionary, and were aided in the reaction by the 
isolation of the country. Animal symbolism degenerated into animal worship, 
culminating in Apis. This probably was the ti'ue account rather than Fetishism, 
the existence of which, apart from symbolism, appears to be doubtful." Cw- 
temporarff Reriexc^ Xo. 420, p. 900. 
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found some of tlie most extraoriIinai7 forms of life that have 
stm^led tUroiigh, or more probably have esca]icd orttoals, that, 
in other parts of the globe, have weeded out the unfit. Just as 
this savage race is still in the Stone Age, which we have left 
thoasandi! of years behind, so it is also, as wo have seen, a race 
which has not risen above the most primitive ideas with regard 
lo spirits in inanimate objects, as well as in animnJs, birds, and 
fishes. The alKirigines of Australia show us what our remote 
ancestors really were like ; we represent what it is to he hoped 
the Anstraliaiis' remote descendants may possibly become. Yet 
these savages, who seem lower than tlie beasts in improvidence, 
who live their entire life without a roof to shelter them, or 
clotliing to cover them, who are higher only than the beasts in 
their use of articulate speech and of Hint implements, have 
nevertheless evolved a most complex unwritten marriage law and 
tbe most elalKirate reUgious ceremonies of almost any savage 
folk. Here, amidst a Tertiary survival, the legends of the aborig- 
ines reflect what casual observers might descrilie as a childlike, 
or, shall we not rather style it. Pantheistic conception of Creation, 
a perhaps even Tertiary au^vi^'ing form of worship of the Great 
Unknown. 

" There livM and works 
A loul in all ihingi, and that sou! is Gml." 

A dim conception of this is at bottom of all mythologies which 
peopled nature with living spirits ; but the mind of primitive man 
flooid not conceive abstract notions ; the powers of nature were 
RgardMl by him aa concrete objecta, and were consequently 
d(!sijgnated as persons. 

The tvrm " totem " is borrowed from the language of one of 
Um man; tribes which lived around the region of Lake Superior ; 
for with North American Indians the meaning of the idea es- 
praned by the totem is more clearly defined than among other 
people who use totemic emblems. It is impossible to say what 
govema tb« choice of a totem, but as a rule the animi^, bird. 
6ab, tree, or object so chosen, is considered sacred, and acts tlie 
tola of a tutelary saint whose business it is to guard each member 
of tlie family carrying its representation. 

Thori' are many evidences of the former supposed influence 
of Ih* brut« creation iipi>n human life in Ireland, and of their 
interference in human affairs. The peasantry were nnder the 
belief that animals, more jmrticnlarly domesticated animals, were 
co^Eont of all their affairs, and could even read their thoughts ; 
but it was fatal to ask a question of them ; for if they replied, 
the interrogator dropiied dead. To the peasantry, aa well aa to 
moot peopUi, the position of animals in the great life-scheme is 
full of injRtvry ; gifted with intelligence, and yet dumb as regards 
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to them intelligent modes of expressing their ideas, they seemed 
to contain imprisoned spirits, suffering punishment for some act 
committed in a former state of existence, and to be passing 
through a cycle of expiation, at the termination of which they 
will he again promoted to human status. 

Scientists allege that the great harrier between the brute and 
man is language — that man speaks, hut that no brute, no bird 
has ever uttered a word (Balaam's ass, and parrots, &c., it is pre- 
sumed, are excepted), and that language is the ruhicon across 
which no brute has passed. This assertion of course depends on 
the definition which may be given to the meaning of the term 
language; for horses, dogs, cats, and birds, &c., utter sounds 
which are akin to language, as they are purposely uttered, made 
by one beast or bird, with the specific intention of imparting to 
another beast or bird a particular meaning, and these sounds, 
varied in the note in which they are uttered, are frequently made 
to regulate the action of the auditors. The border-land between 
man and the brute creation is therefore narrower than is generally 
allowed ; not that it can be crossed at will by superior intellect 
or supernatural will-power as was formerly imagined. 

In the popular tales of the peasantry the supposed link 
between man and the animal kingdom is hardly ever relegated to 
a subordinate position, and in most stories animal transformation 
occupies a prominent place. 

There was, in Ireland, an ancient belief that certain races or 
families were endowed with the power of assuming the form of 
wolves whenever they pleased, and it is gravely recorded that, 
in A.D. 690, a wolf was heard speaking with a human voice. 
When thus transformed they committed depredations amongst 
flocks and herds, after the manner of wolves ; if their human 
bodies which their spirits quitted on these expeditions were 
moved, the spirit would not be able to again enter them ; if 
wounded whilst abroad, the same wounds would be apparent on 
their human as on their wolfish bodies ; and, if killed, the raw 
flesh they had been tearing in the fields would be found between 
the teeth of the dead human bodies. Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
only repeats older Irish legends, places one of these tribes in 
Ossory. This idea was also held by the ancients. In a sentence 
that might have boen penned by an Irishman, Herodotus thus 
mentions the Neuri : — '* Still more remote are the Neuri, whose 
country, towards the north as far as I have been able to learn, is 
totally uninhabited."* In later times Mela says of this people 
(Book II., 1), that they possessed the power of transforming 



^ Melpometw^ -KXii, — ** rovroav 5i Karvirtpde oiKfovai Utvpoi. fJfvpupB^rh 
irphs fioprjy Upt/xop iprifjios kvBptiyir^Vy Strov rffitTs iSfitv.^' 
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themselv^a into wolves, and resuming their former Hha^H^ at 
pleasure.^ In the strange pamphlet entitled ISfirmv (A.- t'-it, 
the story is given in much the same vords as those of Gimldiis, 
and ia to the effect that " there is n.lso in Ireland one nation 
< tribe) whereof some one man and woman are, at every seven 
years* end, turned into wolves and so continue in the wowla the 
space of seven years, and if they hap to live out which time, they 
return to their own form again. And other twain are turned for 
the like time into the same shape, which is peuance (as tliey say 
enjoined that Btoc-k by St. Patrick for some wickedness of their 
BUcestors) and that this is true witnessed, a man whom I left 
alive in Ireland who had p<-rformGil tliis seven years' penance, 
whose wife was slain while tilie was a wolf in her last year. This 
man t4)lil to many men whose cattle be had worried and whose 
bodies he had assailed while lie was a wolf, so plain and evident 
tokens, which showed such scores of woiinda which other men 
had given him, both in his man's shape before ho was a wolf, 
and in his wolf's shape since, which all appeared upon his skin, 
that it was evident to ail meu, yea, and to the bishop (upon whose 
),-rant it was recorded and registered), that the matter was, 
undniihtO'dly, past pt^rad venture." 

The " were-wolf was a human being with au uncontrollable 
craving for hnmaii flesh — who, by magical arts, assume<l at will the 
[oniiof a wolf, in order, the more readily, to gratify this unna- 
tural appetite — possessed of the strength and all other powers 
of the brute, while retaining his human faculties. This trans- 
formation was. however (as already represented) in some cases 
involuntary, being the punishment for crime. Thus, Vevelicus, 
n king o{ Wales, was changed into a wolf, through the curso of 
^l. i'atrick. A similar curse, by a saint of lesser degree, rested 
'>n an IHsli family, each member of which, mule and female, was 
-ubji-cl to Ihe horrible doom, that, at some period of Ufe, he or 
-he «a« forced to assume the form and habits of a wolf, and thus 
remain for seven years ere resuming his or her pUcc among 
fellow -mortals. Almost the same legend is related by Fliny, who 
r(«ount4 how, each year a member of a certain family was chosen 
by lot, and, on the festival of Jupiter Lycuius, was led to the 
brink oC the Arcadian lake, into which he plunged. He was in- 
•lantly transformed into a wolf, under which form he continued 
(or DJDe years, when he returned to his family somewhat aged 
ID appearance, but otherwise noTie the worse for his lupine 
expencDCes. Ovid records another mythological instance, how 
LyouMi, King of Arcadia, presuming to test the omniscience of 
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Jupiter by placing before him a dish of homaii flesh fSt. Patrick, 
ip similar manner, had cooked cats and dogs set on the table 
for him to eat), was straightway transformed by Jupiter into a 
wolf — a terror to his pastoral subjects. Herodotus tells of sor- 
cerers who, once a year, had the power of assuming the 
semblance of wolves. Norwegian and Icelandic Sagas are full 
of references to lycanthropy, as this form of magic is called, and 
treat of it in all its various developments. In some cases the 
transformation was effected by merely assuming the skin of a real 
wolf; but, in general, a charm was employed which, while in- 
tolving no actual change in the human body, caused all beholders 
to imagine that they really saw a wolf. 

In olden days, from the forest-clad hills and mountains of 
Erin: — 

*' Cruel as death and hungry as the gitivc, 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim, 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend.** 

Yet, if credence is to be given to the following anecdote, wolves 
were a much maligned race : — A Sligo Androcles found a young 
wolf lying on the ground moaning and in great apparent agony. 
On examination, he found in the wolfs foot a great thorn, which 
he extracted, and he then tended the animal till its recovery. 
One morning the man missed his patient, and heaped curses on 
the truant's head ; but, imagine his astonishment, when, shortly 
after, the grateful beast was seen re-appearing in company with 
another wolf, driving between them a fine fat cow, which they 
placed, unharmed before the poor man's hut. The finding of the 
cow was proclaimed at all the chapels ; but it is needless to add 
that the laudable endeavour to discover a lawful owner was un- 
successful, or that, finally, the poor man, by his own industry 
and the assistance of the wolves, became the wealthiest farmer 
in the district. 

The following legend, current in the county Sligo, is an oWa- 
podrida of the supernatural — of wolves and water-sprites. Near 
the Hill of Kesh, close to the village of Bally mote, was bom 
Cormac Mac Art, the celebrated King of Ireland. His mother 
had been warned by a Druid that if her cliild were born under a 
certain planet, and at a certain hour, some misfortune would 
assuredly befall him. One day, her liusband and his retainers 
being all absent at the chase, she suddenly remembered that 
there was no water to cook the spoils of the hunters on their 
return, and proceeded to the townland of Cross to draw water 
from a well, since called Tobercormac. She walked leisurely, 
but had scarce reached halfway to the well when, at the disastrous 
hour foretold, she gave birth to her infant, and had sufficient 
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forethought to cut from the little toe of the infant's right foot a 
piece of flesh, an a private mark whereby to recognize lier child. 
WhiUi she was iti a fainting comliiion, the child was taken from 
her anus by a were-wolf. and carried off to a cave, wheru, like a 
second Romulus, be was suckled b,v the wolf till about twelve 
tnoDtliB old, at which time he was observed essaying to wuLk by 
placing his hands on the wolfs back for support. The father of 
Cormac*3 mother, with whom she then lived, caused some tleah 
to be roasted near the cave, when tlie wolvee, attracted by the 
appetiiiing ecent, rushed to the spot, leaving the infant behind ; 
by this artifice the chief was enabled to capture the boy, and his 
dwigliter at once recognised him as tjor lost son , on observing the 
mark on his toe. 

At the time that Cormac had grown to manhood, the head- 
chief of the district, a great tyrant called Mac (.'on, kept men to 
guard and watch over him during the night, and these guards 
ver<r constantly found dead in the morning. At length it fell 
to tlic lot of Cormac t'l keep watch over his chief. Aware that 
Mac Con was the reputed offspring of a water-sprite, and, con- 
seqnently, miahle to close both eyes at night unless near water, 
Cormac, on pretence of washing his hands, called for a basin of 
water, wliich he placed surrepliliouHly under the tyrant's bed, so 
that bf slept soundly through the night. By this means Cormac 
was ei)Able<l to observe u vast multitude of water- sprites, who, 
being of like nature as Mac Con, were in the habit of paying him 
Doctiima) visits ; and on these occasions, assisted as supposed by 
Mac Con himself, frequently killed the night-guards. Cormac, 
bowever, succeeded in slaying all the sprites, and on the following 
morning recounteil the occurrence to Mac Con before witnesses, 
declaring that he was but " half human." Mac Con was on the 
point of putting Coruiac to death when, to save his innocent 
tiff. Mac Con's own mother acknowledged the truth. Mac Con 
tbrrvupOD resigned his position as chief, was never more heard 
o(, and was succeeded by Cormac. the rightful heir, who after- 
varda became King of Tara— so rims the Sligo legend. 

W. II. Maxwell, in his \yih\ SjMtn t,f (Ac ltV«( .-/ Ireland, 
Stales tltat the |)easantry believe that animals of extraordinary 
fonnaliou and strange virtnen iiifaahit the lakes and rivers of the 
«(9tt. "Among ;besc- the sea-horse and master-otter are pre- 
•tniDunt. By a singular anomaly the first is said to be found in 
Srtaiti inland hiugbs. and his appearance is imagined to be fatal 
to tbe oiiforlunnle person who encounters him. The latter, 
luvever, abould be an object of anxious research, for be is endued 
with sm«zing virtues. Where a porlioD of his skin is, the house 
cannot be burned, or tbe ship ca«i away, and steel or bullet will 
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not harm the man who possesses an inch of this precious 
material. Antony, indeed, confesses that in the course of his 
otter hunting he has never heen fortunate enough to meet this 
valuable brute ; but he tells a confused story of one having been 
killed far down in the north by three brothers called Mont- 
gomery, who from poverty became immensely rich, and whose 
descendants are opulent to this very day. He says the master- 
otter was seen twice in the neighbourhood. At Dhu-hill he 
appeared about sixty years ago, attended by about one hun- 
dred common-sized animals, who waited upon the master like 
loyal and dutiful beasts. He was also observed by one of the 
O'Donnel family while passing through Clew Bay in a sailing 
boat. Requiring a supply of fresh water, O'Donnel landed on 
an island for the purpose of filling his keg, but found the spring 
already occupied by a strange and nondescript animal. After his 
first surprise had subsided, he returned to the boat and procured 
a gun. This he loaded carefully with five fingers and a-half— 
for Antony is minute in all his narratives— and then, and within a 
dozen yards, levelled at the ** master.** Thrice he drew the trigger, 
and thrice the gun missed fire. The otter wisely determined not 
to give him a fourth chance, and left the well for the ocean. 
Mortified at his failure, O'Donnel tried his gun at a passing gull ; 
it exploded without trouble, and finished the unfortunate bird — 
thus proving beyond a doubt that the gun was faultless, and the 
preservative qualities of the animal were alone to blame. • And 
indeed,* quoth Antony, * he might have snapped at the master 
to eternity ; for if an inch of skin can save house, ship, and 
man, what a deal of virtue there must be in the whole hide ? ' ** 

Witches assume the appearance of hares, and, whilst thus 
transformed, are subject to the same conditions as individuals 
changed into wolves ; indeed the connexion between witches 
and the lower animals, more especially cats, is very close.* 

The Irish liave always regarded cats as mysteriously connected 
with demoniacal influence. The house cat is excluded from a 
blessing ; on entering a cottage the usual salutation being, 
**God save all here, barring the cat." It is considered very 
unlucky to take away the house-cat when changing residence ; 



* Mr. F. T. Elworthy, in his work on The Evil Eye (p. 29), slates that «* belief 
in the power of transformation seems in all countries to have been closely allied 
with witehes, and with those possessed of tlie eA'il eye. The idea is very 
common in the stories of ancient mythology, and from the Middle Ages downio 
the present time it has possessed the populiir mind. The hare, the wolf, the 
cat and the sow seem nowadays to be the favourite animals, whose shape is 
assumed, though many others are believed in." 
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con^^u^ntly cat§, BBpccially in large towns, often sufftr great 
pri\-ations, beins; entirely dependent on the sympathy o£ anyono 
who may chance tu lake compassion on them. 

Cats shonid not uuiieircssarily bt; offeDded, as Ihey are 
revengeful, treacherous, and cunning. I( you are ^oing on a 
jonmpy. and a cat meet yon mi the road and look you fuH In the 
fere, give up your journey, and turn back, for a witcli is in Tour 
pnth. According to popular belief, eata understand everything 
that ia said, and can assume various shapes at pleasure. They 
»re special objects of mysterious dread, as many of them are 
believeil to l>e men and women, metamorphosed into cats by 
demoniacal power. Cats have often great battles among them- 
selves on account of hidden treasures, of which they are appointed 
gnanlinns, when demons, in the shape of enormous cats, lead on 
the opposing forces on either side, and gather all tlie cats in the 
country to take part in the fight. 

Numerous legends, relating to cati, have gathered around the 
earn of Heapstown, near Lough Arrow in the county Sligo, and 
may be taken as typical of those recounted by tlio peasantry 
elsewhere of this class of monument, for tumuli and cams ara 
thought to be inhabited hy enchanted cats " as large as a sheep," 
Bsd having " a nail in the end of their tails." At night, lighta 
mx^, at certain seasons of the year, seen to move round the cam, 
bat woe betide the daring person who approaches it. In the 
morning, after this spectacle, smoke ascends, for some time, from 
the summit of the cam.* Long ago the entrance to the inner 
ehamber of the cam, where great treasure hes hid, was guarded 
b}- an enchanted animal, an enormous cat aa large as a tiger, 
which killed and devoured everyone daring enough to approach 
tlic plum afler nightfall. This monster has not been seen for a 
kngthened period, and there are no lately recorded instances of 
mnyboily in the neighbonrhood having mysteriously disappeared. 
This gigantic creature has, however, left numerous, but dcgener- 
kte, offspring ; for not many years ngo, a peasant who lived 
in the neighbourhood, accompanied hy two dogs reno^'ned for 
«ciiirage and daring, happened to pass the cam one night, when 
\» was attacked by a vast niunber of cats, and compelled to run 
for hin life. He succeeded in reaching bis house, and closed and 
Wrrct the door. All night long, however, he heard the cats 
■ninnd tho place endeavouring to get in ; and in the morning 
the mangled remains of the two faithful dogs were found strewn 
b front of the house. 



•• 



■ Cm llib Ul« of *niok« ui-«ni<!iiig rrom the cum be n tuni 
■m Una wtm dm irinv, m cvilMin m>iimiii, rvgulurlv lighlvil ( 
r, ToL i.,p. 380, footnoiF. 
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The oldest reference to Irish cat-lore is probably that con- 
tained in a rare little book in black letter, already quoted, entitled 
Beware the Cat, the first edition of which appeared about the 
year 1660. The author, William Baldwin, relates that " upon a 
certain occasion there fell a controversy between Master Streamer 
and the writer, as to whether birds and beasts had reason, 
Master Streamer affirming that they had, and that as much as 
man, yea, and in some points, more " ; and he thereupon told 
the story which is the subject-matter of the tract. He relates 
that about the year 1550, a **kern*' of John Butler*s, called 
Patrick Apore (probably Hore, an ancient Anglo-Norman Wexford 
family), made a raid, accompanied by one of his followers, on two 
lone houses, killed their inmates, and drove ofif all the four-footed 
beasts they possessed, which were but a cow and a sheep, and 
** got him to a church, thinking to lurk there till midnight was 
past, for there he was sure that no man would suspect or seek 
him.** The rest of the story is better given in the words of the 
narrator, but the spelling has been modernized, and the contrac- 
tions amplified. 

** While this kern was in the church, he thought it best to 
dine, for he had eaten little that day, wherefore he made his boy 
(follower) go gather sticks and strake fire with his feres (steel),* 
and made a fire in the church and killed the sheep, and, after 
the Irish fashion, laid it thereupon, and roasted it. But when it 
was ready, and that he thought to eat it, there came in a cat, and 
set her by him, and said in Irish, shane foel, which is, **give me 
some meat.** He, amazed at this, gave her the quarter that was 
in his hand, which, immediately, she did eat up, and asked for 
more, till she had consumed all the sheep, and, like a cormorant, 
not satisfied therewith, asked still for more. Wherefore, they 
supposed it was the devil, and, therefore, thinking it wisdom to 
please him, killed the cow which they had stolen, and when they 
had flayed it, gave the cat a quarter, which she immediately 
devoured. Then they gave her two other quarters, and in the 
meanwhile, after the country fashion, they did cut a piece of the 
hide, and pricked it upon four stakes which they set about the 
fire, and therein they set a piece of the cow for themselves, and 
with the rest of the hide they made each of them laps to wear 
about their feet, like brogues, both to keep their feet from hurt, 
all the next day, and also to save for meat the next night if they 
could get none other, by broiling them upon coals. By this time 
the cat had eaten three-quarters, and called for more, wherefore. 



* Feres may mean his " companion." It is old English, and is emplojedin 
this sense by Spenser : — 



n 



Hath won the laurel quite from all his feres.** 
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tliey gave Uer that which was seething ; and, doubting lest, when 
fcbe bad eal«n that, she would eut tbutu too, because tliey Lad no 
more for ber, they got them out of the ubiirch, and the kern took 
his horse, and away he rode as faBt as be could liie. Wbeii be 
wKd a Qiile or two from the church, the moon began to shine, 
ftnd his boy (follower) espied the cat upon his master's horse 
behind him, and told him. Whereupon the kern took his dnrt, 
and, turning his face toward her, Sang it, and stroke ber tlirougb 
with it. But immediately there came to ber such a sight of eats, 
that, after long fight with them, his boy (follower) was killed and 
eaten up. and he himself, as good and swift as his horse was, had 
much to do to escape. When he was come boute, and had put 
off his harness (which was a corselet of mail made like a shirt, 
Mid his skull [iron helmet] covered with gilt leather and crested 
with otter skin), all weary aud hungry, set him down by his wife, 
and told her bis adventure. Which, -when a kitthng, bis wife 
kept, scarce half a-yoar, had heard, up she starteil, and said. 
* Hast thou killed Grimalkin ? ' and, therewith, she plunged in 
his foc». and, with her teeth, took bini by the thi'oat, and ere 
that she could be taken away she bad strangled him."* 

In Shark Island a peasant, whose only boy was dying of 
(ever, was warned by the ghostly apparition of the dead mother 
to '* Bntdi a crowing hen, and kill her, and sprinkle the blood 
over the bed. and take ten straws and throw the tenth away and 
■tir the blood with the rest; then lay them on the child, and be 
will sleep and do well." The father tUd as advised, and bis child 
was quite recovered the next morning. 

liie sequel of the story is thus told Ly Lady Wilde. 
Now it happened that about three months after, a child of 

4f tiie neighbours grew sick, and vras like to die. Then the 
rose up and said ; ' Se* now, our child is tike to die, 
how Dermot cured his son through the sprinkling of 
Let us do the like.' So they caught a crowing hen and 
UnH her. and spriTikled the blood over the sick child. But, lo, 



mi incident occun in current Imdition in SuutL Lauca- 
tUlr. (.V*(N "W (i«tTu: Sod ScriM, lol. i., p. 463), and il ibui rHlntiil by 
Xr.T. F.T. t)]rT>i>£'V'i*A/'BU-/-»f,p. 110: — " .V KL-ntlcnun tbi one evening 
rilling coaQf in bu pwfour muling or mvdititinx, when fas to* intermplnl by 
tt* ■ppeataaca of a tat, wbicb canui down Ihu cbitnn«r and called oul — ' Tell 
KUniB OnUnim 'udead!' Ito wu naiunlljr slutled by tbe occurrence, and 
iWltM kbortljr aflrnriTiI* hia wife enletoJ, fan relslnd to h«r wbat had happened, 
B*i brr own cat, which arconpaiiiMl ber, cicloinied. ' Is Doldrum dead ! ' ind 



«t, which arconpaiiind ber, cicloinied. ' Is 
utlied up the cbiuney, luid wiu lieard of 



or n 



wtte numlwriau eonjccturM iipun >acb a temarkablo occoncnee, but the 
ral opiman appMn lo be thai Duldrum bad bvcn King of Catland, uid 
DOirum vu lb* n«it boir. A similar legend ii current in Xottbumber- 
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a terrible thing happened, for the door was flung open, and in 
walked two monstrous black cats. ' How dare you kill my kitten ? '* 
said one of them — * my darling only kitten. But you shall suflfer 
for it.* * Ay/ said the other, * we *11 teach you how to insult a 
royal cat again, and kill one of our great race, just to save your 
own wretched child,* and they flew at the man and tore his face 
and hands. Then the wife rushed at them with a chum-dash, 
while the man strove to defend himself with a spade. But all 
the same, the cats had the best of it, and clawed and tore and 
scratched, till the miserable pair could not see for the blood 
streaming down their faces. 

*' Luckily, however the neighbours, hearing the scrimmage, 
rushed in and helped to flght the cats, but soon they had to fly, 
for the cats were too strong for them, and not a soul could stand 
before them. However, at last the cats grew tired, and after 
licking their paws and washing their faces, they moved towards the 
door to go away, first saying to the man — ' Now we have done 
enough to punish you for this time, and your baby will live, for 
death can take but one this night, and he has taken our child. So 
yours is safe, and this we swear by the blood and by the power of 
the great king of the cats.* So they whisked out of the house, and 
were never more seen by man or mortal on the island of Shark.** 

The traditional association of cats with old maids, and the 
belief that cats are connected with sorcery, or were the preferred 
companions of witches, are probably quite as much founded on 
fact, as is the old legend that cats were specially created by the 
Almighty to keep down the mice which swarmed in Noah's Ark, 
and threatened to consume the food allocated to the support of 
the passengers, human and animal. 

Mr. T.F. T. Dyer, mEngluh Folk- Lore, states that — ** In Ireland 
it is considered unfortunate to meet a barking dog early in the 
morning, and, on the other hand, just as fortunate for one to enter 
a house the first thing in the day. Dogs are not without their 
weather-lore. Thus, when they eat grass, it is a sign of rain ; 
if they roll on the ground and scratch, or become drowsy and 
stupid, a change in the weather may be expected. As in the case 
of the cat, most of their turnings and twistings, are supposed to 
be prognostications of something." 

A multitude of places, throughout Ireland, are named after 
cattle. Legends upon the subject of *' cow lore '* are current 
amongst the peasantry ; and stories relating to bulls, cows, and 
calves are interwoven with Irish Fairy-mythology, and interest 
chiefly from their topographical references. Several of the early 

• Evidently a case of unexplained nutaniorpliosis. 
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Irish 8aLiits — ^Hlie tLe Druids — "vmre credited witli the posiieastou 
of mngical uows. Cutile raids and forays afford fruitful themes 
for enrly romaucea, tLe most celebrate<l production being the 
TdiR Ihi VuaUijne, or the cattle raid of Louth, the so called 
2CSfliimirii Lied of Irish History. It has beeii remarked that 
even the celebrebrated abduction of Dervorgil partakes;, wheo 
examined by ibe light of modem investigation, more of the natare 
of a cattle foray than a romance, or love passage, between an Irish 
Princess aged ■14 and a King in his 62nd year. 

According to tradition tlie Druids held the bovine species in 
venemtiou. One of the traditional roads of ancient Erin runs 
not fur from the village of Itallyvodock, near Cork; it ix called 
■■ the road of the white cow," a mystical animal that appears to 
have risen from the sea, walked one day through Uailyvotlock on 
to Foaty Island, and drauk at Lougb-ua-bo. The road runs over 
the hill to Glanmire, near Cork, and, according to tradition, oS 
lo the County Limerick. In popular folk-lore the origin of this, 
Atid other somewhat similarly named magical roods is described 
as follows : — 

Long ages ago as some fishermen were strolllnu along the 
Btrvid at Ballyuronen, In the Barony of Imokilly, they observed 
a raennaid asleep ou the water's edge. She was captured and 
carried lo a farmer's house in the immediate vieiiiitj, wIutu she 
lived imparting instruction and foretelling future events. On the 
Hay Eve next succeeding bei capture she gave directions that she 
■bonld be carried hack to the strand, and a great concourse of 
peo^ uaemhled to witness her departure. Hhe told them to 
•nemble again on the same spot on the following H^y Eve, 
u tbne magical cows would emerge fron) the ocean, she 
Uwn plunged into the billows, and was never seen again. On 
iliat day twelve months all the inhabitants of Ireland ^'athered 
ou the clifis, and about an hour after midday three enchanted 
eovrs suddenly emerged from the sea at Imokilly. The first was 
white ; tbo second i^cd, and the third black. They kept in com- 
{MUij for about a mile; then the wliite cow went north-west 
tonnurds the county Limerick, the red cow went westward, and 
paasad around the coast of Ireland, the black cow going north- 
•aat towarda the county Waterford. These roads are still pointed 
o«tl tn I»*n7 rdacM, and ore bnown as '* The White, " " The Red," 
tnd " The Black Cow's Boad." 

Otui celebrateil cow. called Qlasgavlen, is remembered in 
tradition all ovor Ireland ; and there is throughout the kingdom 
Lardly a county which does not ixissess a lake, or well, in which 
lives aa eocbauted cow which, at certain times, appears above the 
vatera. According lo tradition, Glasgavlen prosented herself 
before every bouse in Ireland, giving to each a plentiful supply 
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of milk. This continued for a lengthened period until an 
avaricious woman laid by a quantity for sale, whereupon thi^ 
offended animal at once left Ireland, plunging into the sea off tlie 
hUl of Howth, on her way to Scotland. A similar l^end in the 
South of Ireland describes her as going to Wales. Another 
legend narrates that the cow was deceived by a greedy old woman, 
who milked her into a sieve, instead of into a milk pail, in 
consequence of which she left Ireland for ever."^ It has been 
observed that avarice on the one hand, and imprudence on the 
other, are two failings frequently held up for reprobation in Irish 
folk-lore, whilst a blind reliance on supernatural powers, for daily 
sustenance, is strongly inculcated. 

In the county Limerick, on the banks of the river Dee, a 
legend is current of a cow which frequently emerged from the 
stream and grazed on the banks. A farmer who observed this 
intercepted her retreat to tlie water and drove her into his byre. 
Were she milked a hundred times a-day she would each time fill 
a can ; but after some time the woman who milked her died, and 
the farmer put another, who was red haired, in her place. At 
her first milking the cow was restless, kicked out, and spilled the 
milk. '' Bad luck to ye for the same,'* said the red-haired female, 
whereup<)n the cow at once made off for the river, plunged in, 
and was never more seen. 

The following legend, recounted by Mr. W. F. Wakeman, seems 
to point to the former sacred character of the cow: — "Many 
years ago a native of Inishmurry, with envy and hatred in his 

• In Uero^TaUs of It elands Jeremiah Curtin remarks (pages xliv-xlv), 
that — ** In a shoit tale of Glas Gavlen, which I obtained near Carrick, couDtj 
Donegal, it is stated that the I'ow came down from the sky. According to the 
talf, she gives milk in unlimited quantities to all people without exception. 
Time after time, the rich or powerful tiy to keep her for their own un 
exclusively, but she escapes. Appearing first at Dun Kinealy, she goes finally 
to Glen Columkil near the ocean, where a strong man tries to confine her ; but 
she rises in the air, and, clearing the high ridge on the northern side of the 
glen disappears. Since then, there is no fi\e milk in Erin, and none but that 
which common cows give. . . . (I'ages 549-500.) Glas Gainach. — Jn this name of 
the celebrated cow, glas means * gray * ; gainach is a corruption of gauntuh, 
written gamhnaclty which means a cow whose calf is a year old, that is, a cow 
without a calf that year, a farrow calf. Uamhuach is an aiijective from 
gatttha/i, a yearling calf. 

** In Donegal, gavlen is used instead of gaunach ; and the best story-teller 
informed me that gavUn means a cow that has not had a calf for five years. 
Ue gave the terms for cows that have nt»t had lalves for one, two, three, four, 
and five yeais. These terms I wrote down ; but unlbrtunatelv they are not 
acces>ible at present. The first in the seiies is gautiach, the last gmvlet*. 
The intervening ones I cannot recall. . . . (^ Page 554.) Bnlor and Gla* Gavltn. — 
This was a great tale in the old time ; but it is badly broken up now. If we 
eonld discover who Balor and his daughter were really, we might, perhaps, be 
able to understand why his grandson was fated to kill him. The theft of Gla» 
Gavlen is ihe first act in a series which ends with the death of Balor.*' 
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beart, stole out one night and feloniously slew by stabbing the 
cow, which was the chief Hupport of a aeighbouring family. The 
blood of the milk-giver, thus cruelly slaughtered, tlowed, it ia 
B&id, in every direction, and, upon congealing, instantly (juickeued 
and became transformed into mice. These animals ultimately 
proved a nuisance on the island." 

Another legend recounts how a poor herdsman, in charge of 
bis master's cattle, observed, one bright sunny day, high up in 
tiie heavens, a small black cloud, which descended rapidly, and 
be heard a voice saying, " This ia the Tarv Connaire; he will 
descend on one of the cows ; whoever drin lis the fii-stmilk of that 
cow will have the gift of prophecy." The herdsmau followed 
the advice of the aerial voice, and being thus endowed with the 
gift ot superhuman knowledge, left his lowly employment ; his 
fame ultimately spread all over Ireland, and lingers even yei 
wherever the Irish language is spoken. This tale and that of 
the Tain Bu Ctutliu/e, vividly elucidates the great eHtimalion 
in which cattle were held in Ireland in olden times. The plot 
of this story is roughly as follows : — The King and Queen of 
Coiinaught indulged in rival exhibitions of wealth, the Queen 
enjoyed separate property, which consisted, amongst other things, 
of a large herd of cows. Against this the King showed a herd 
of equal %-alue, and in addition a beautiful young bull, which could 
not be matched by his consort. The Queen thereu|X)U despatched 
a trusty messenger to seek a bull of equal excellence, which 
at length wa^ found in the possession of the King of Ulster, who, 
alter some discussion, promised to send ii to Queen Maeve. 
Unfortunately the messenger, exalting in the success of his 
ions, and cscited by drink, boasted that if the bull had 
yielded peaceably it would Lave been taken by force ; 
'i being repeated to the King of Ulster he recalled his 
The Queen of Connaught then invaded the nortlieru 
and its great hero CuchulHn |Coolin) defended it; 
Hit llw coveted bull was at length carried otf. 

The similarity of the legendary lore of the East and West is, 
a* bcIot» stati^d, very striking, The Itamayiuia contains a long 
Bamtire of a person, seeking to obtain possession of a wonderful 
cow, Modiug messengers with various offers and presents, in 
order to procure even a loan of the coveted aulmnl, and with 
Anal hwtmctions that, if these overtures were rejocte<l, recourse 
waa to be had to force. Negotiations, at hrst apparently suc- 
eaMfnl, are ultimately broken off, and an endless number of 
baHlM and ungle combats ensue. The plot of the story tallies 
with Uiit Irish legend, except tliat the animal contended for h a 
tow and not a supernatural bull. 

In a pUy that, not long ago, was usually acted ut wakes all 
VOL. a. K 
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the men were turned out of tlie room, as a preliminary proceeding, 
and a young girl was dressed out with a cowhide thrown over her, 
and honiB placed on her head, whilst girls formed a circle and 
danced round lier. A loud knocking is heard at the door, " Who 
wants to enter? " asks the master of ceremonies. A voice without 
replies : — " Tlieguardsdcmand admittance forthebull." Entrance 
is refused, the knocking continues, the door is burst open, and 
the hull, a younfr man with hams on his head, dressed in a 
cowhide, enters, followed hy a band of young men. The cow and 
her attendants affect great alarm ; the bull endeavours to seiie 
the cow, who i» defended by her maidens ; a mock fight takes 
place between the intruders and the maidens and tbe scene 
terminates in uproarious mirth 
and the capture of the con 

It is almost iniposBihle to 
account for the legends about 
cows or bulls einerf,mg from 
the sea, from lakes, rivers or 
springs, and wandering through 
the whole of Ireland gi^mg 
names to lakes, islands roada 
and meadows (Clontarf near 
DubUn, for instance) or to the 
wonderftil attributes ascribed to 
certain hulls of early pre Chris 
tian or early Christian tradi 
lion, without supposing that the 
(leople who recounted the stories 
ilerived those wtnui^i, faneie, 
from an orieiitul source, for 
classic mythology ia filled with. 
and many Greek localities re- 
ceive their names from, the 
wanderings of lo, the beloved of Jupiter, who, on account o( 
Juno's jealousy, was metamorphosed into a white cow. 

Before leaving the subject of cow-lore, it may be well to draw 
attention to a representation in bronze of a bovine head, to be 
seen in the collection of the Eoyal Irish Academy. The art 
characteristic of this ornament (fig. 38) appears to be late Celtic. 
The metal composing it is of fine quaUty and of a golden colour. 
It was formed by a process of casting ; great care seems to have 
been taken to spare and to economize the material. Only one 
eye-socket remains ; it is shallow but still sufBciently deep to 
have held an eye, composed probably of glass, vitrified paste, or 
enamel of some kind. The head is open at the back, and that it 
had been attached to some object is sofiBciently clear from the 
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t tlie sidea are pierced with a row of small apertures that 
'■y which tlie neck was necured. It is extremely 
i6le that this anuc|iie belongs to a class of typical eccle- 
siastical omamcntatioii. and attention is directed to the case of 
St. Moiaise'a Gospel, It. I. A., on which this device appears, 
apparently as one of the four evitngelical Eymbols. 

Hercules slew the Erymanthean hoar. In old Irish legends 
we find Fiun slaying uU over the kingdom hoars endowed with 
supernatural powers. The black pig or boar is a legendary 
animal Hhouc deeds and death form a fruitful subject for the 
!^lllllulachies, oi" tellers of scories, of almost every county in 
Ireland. In oral legends we find the heroes of antiquity slaying 
magical hoars in various parts of the kingdom. There are strong 
indications, in tradition and folk-lore, that, in ancient times, the 
boar was held in great dread, or perhaps in great estimation. 
One writ«r even goes so far as to say tLiat the prominence given 
to the animal, in topographical nomenclature and legendary tales, 
saggesbt the idea that the boar may be identified with that system 
of animal worship which, we have reason to believe, onceexisted 
in this country. Eemble states that, among the Gennnns and 
Anglo-Saxons, swine were sacred animals. A track styled "the 
roaid of tlie Black Fig " commences near Athlone, passes through 
;ontity Roscommon, and can be iruced as far as the Curlew 
mountains in the county bligo. It is said that there are many 
other " roads of the Black Pig " througbont Ireland. 

We are told that when the Firbolga ruled the kingdom the 
Uad was ovemin with swine, which committed great depreda- 
tkms : indeed so great were their numbers that Ireland was 
rtyM Muck Inis, or the Island of the Pigs ; but, on the conquest 
afthfl country hy the Dedanann, they extirpated all these animals 
with the exception of one herd, which continued to devastate 
Ibe maritime districts of the county Clare by day and retired at 
Iti^ht to an island. To banish the herd from this, their last 
ivtn.'Ht. was found to be beyond the human power of the 
Dwlmann, who liad therefore recourse to magic, and raised a 
riob-nt convulsion of the elements which swept the entire herd 
tolo Iho sen. 

In the county bhgo, in the immediate neigh Imurhood of 
Bcarmoro, there is a tumulus styled " The grave of tim Block 
Pig." The legend regarding the origin of the name is as 
flbUowi: — Many years ago there was, in the north of Ireland, 
ooua magical boar which committed great devastation 
I hi PBgfaoul the country : so much so, that all the hunters of 
the ktogdom OMembled, determined to pursue the animal nntil 
Ifaey meoaeded in killing it. Thi> chase was well ^ustauied, and 
k2 
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the boar, finding the province of Ulster uncomfortable quarters, 
made off, but was overtaken in the Valley of the Black Pig, a 
little vale situated in the townland of Mucduff, in the county 
Sligo. Here the boar turned at "bay, and was slain on the spot 
where he was subsequently buried ; his pursuers stood around lean- 
ing on their spears, viewing with amazement the huge proportions 
of the body, as also the length and strength of the bristles with 
which it was covered. One of the hunters incautiously stroked them 
the wrong way, thereby causing a venomous bristle to prick his 
hand, and fell down writhing in agony, beseeching his companions 
to bring him water from a neighbouring well, which would not 
alone assuage his unbearable thirst, but would also effectually 
cure him. None succeeded in conveying the liquid to him ; for 
by some magical property attached to the spring no human 
being could carry water away from it. It is quite evident that 
this tale is merely a slightly modified version of the death of 
Dermod, as recounted in the legend of ** The Pursuit of Dermod 
and Grania *' by Finn Mac Cool, whose hunt of the magical boar 
in the county Sligo is related yet amongst the countiy people, 
and is as follows : — 

Finn, like many a modern gallant, paid attention to several 
of the fairest belles of his day without committing himself to 
any one in particular. Each lady imagined that she was the 
chosen bride of the great chief ; each, of course, cordially detested 
her rivals : the result was an all-round quarrel, carried on with 
such acrimony as threatened to throw the entire kingdom into a 
hopeless embroilment. Fiim perceived that with him alone 
rested the power of ending this ; but, as he wished to marry 
only one of the ladies, he found himself placed m an unpleasant 
predicament, to extricate himself from which some stratagem 
must be devised. He accordingly made a declaration of equal 
affection and admiration for all the numerous ladies ; but 
announced that, as he was not rich enough to marry them all, 
he would leave the decision of the question to the agility of their 
pretty feet. Finn himself stood at the summit of the hill chosen 
for the memorable race to receive the successful competitor. 
Amongst the bevy of beauties there was one whose charms had 
made an impression upon Finn's heart, and to her he whispered 
advice, by adopting which she might be certain to win. This 
lady was Grania, the daughter of Cormac, Monarch of Ireland ; 
and the counsel which Finn gave her was simply not to attempt 
to run too fast in the outset lest she should exhaust herself. 
Grania appeared to be left far behind by all the other runners, 
who at once put forth their utmost strength to breast the declivity. 
Soon, however, they lost breath, and finally sank down, one 
after another, completely exhausted, and had then the mortifica- 
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tiOD to na the princess pass b; them. Beveral made a last 
daqt^rtBg aflbrt, but in vain ; for she alone reached the summil. 
Tbe priuoen had now gained as firm posBession of tbo chieftain's 
luuiil, OS tormerly she Imd of his heart, and a long life of happinesa 
might have been anticipated for the <1 istingtiished pair, but tbe 
lady provod as frail and false as Finn was chivalrous and con 
tiding. The wedding dinner was prepared by Dermod O'Deena, 
one of Finn's celebrated warriors, as well as one of the beat cooks 
of the Feoi. On the neck of Dermod was a mole, which possessed 
the magical power of cau.sing any woman who gazed on it to fall 
ilpiiperately in love with Uermod, who on thia occasion, healed by 
his culinary work, looeened his throat -fastening, thus exposing 
til view the magic spot. Crania, who chanced to see it, fell so 
desperately in love that she eloped with Dermod. In vain Finn 
pnr8iie<l tbeu through mountainsand fastnessea. During a period 
of twelve months they eluded pursuit by sleeping in a different 
place ^ach night, under the rude stone mouumeuts called " Der- 
uiod and Grania's Beds," erected by Dermod after each day's 
journey. 

At length Finn decided to inaugurate a boar-bunt : thia plan 
be considered must be successful, as Dermod could not refrain 
from joining a hunt whenever he heard the mnsic of the hounds. 
FttiQ obtained a wild boar, renowned for ferocity, which he placed 
in a pit, and put over him a large flagstone, giving orders that 
Uie boar should be kept thus confined until his rage, excited by 
the pangs of hunger, should enable him to burnt through tbe 
impediment to his freedom. Finn stationed hounds io various 
pl&cefl. at Killaia, Jamestown, and all along the Khannon, so as 
U> prevent tbe escape of tbe boar. Rendered frantic by hunger, 
tliv imprisoned animal managed to lift the confining flag. Finn 

ftdrsaed, with hound and horn, as far as Belagrania, near Col- 
ooory. where Dennod was then concealed. The latter, hearing 
tiiP bnying of hounda, joined the hunt, despite the entreaties of 
Grania that he should remain. As Dennod emerged from his 
biding place ihu boar ran between bis legs, carrying him away 
■stride on his back, .^t last Dermod, who had not the advantage 
of b^ing bound, Mazeppa-like, to his steed, giddy with the pace 
and exhausted by hia eiertion of holding on, relaxed his grasp, 
InmblMl off, and was severely injured. The fall occurred at 
TobrnuUxMtul. near Henbulbin, where he was found by Finn, 
wbo TM BO moved at bis lamentable plight that instead of then 
WTii&kiDe f^Dge&ice on his rival he asked if he could afford him 
Rlief. Dcrtniod thereupon entreated Finn to go to a place indi- 
flil«d by bim, there to pull up a bunch of rushes, when a spring 
woald at once arise, three drinka of which would cure hJm. 
Poring flon's absence on this errand tlie boar returned and 
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attacked Dermod, who, though greatly disabled, managed by 
superhuman exertions to grasp the fore and hind legs of the boar, 
and to pull him to pieces, just as the dying animal had succeeded 
in ripping him up. On returning with the magic drink, Finn 
was agreeably surprised to find his enemy in his death agonies, 
and, in his first surprise, allowed the water, which he was 
carrying in the palm of his hand, to pour through his fingers. 
On the spot where it fell the Well of Tobemabostul sprang 
up. Finn was not as generous to his enemy in death as in life ; 
for he cut ofif his head, and brought it back to Belagrania as a 
present to his runaway bride. When the beautiful but hapless 
Grania rushed from her hiding-place to meet her husband, she 
saw but his freshly-severed head, and, in a paroxysm of despair, 
she fell dead, and all the hunters of the country wept tears of 
sorrow for the brave and the fair. Grania's corpse was carried to 
repose with that of her husband on the mountain slope, in the 
townland of Gleniflf, in the parish of Rossinver, in a cavern in 
the face of a cliff, still called ** Dermod and Grania*s Bed."* 

There are other versions of the tale, as recounted amongst 
the country people, which diflfer slightly from the above. One 
of them states that when Finn found the runaway couple be 
affected to forgive them, on condition that Dermod promised 
never to hunt within the bounds of his territory ; but, aware of 
Dermod*s unconquerable love of sport, Finn caused the boar- 
himters to pass near Dermod's dwelling, certain that he would 
join in the chase, and thus afford him an excuse for taking his 
Ufe. 

Another variant narrates that a cruel act of Dermod*s was sup- 
posed to have produced his death. His infant son, by Grania, 
was at nurse with a swineherd in a lake-dwelling on the lake of 
Templevanny. Dermod went to see it ; but, on perceiving that 
the swineherd's child was finer than his own, dashed out its 
brains. The swineherd seized a sucking-pig — showing that even 
at that early date pigs shared the house with human occupants — 
and killed it, praying that the slayer of his child might meet the 
fate of the pig ; and on the following day Dermod was killed by 
the boar. 

There is a close resemblance between the Irish legend and 
the story of the magical boar of extraordinary size and ferocity 
which, according to Herodotus {Clioy 34, 35), appeared near 
Olympus, and did immense injury to the Mysians. Vainly they 
attempted to kill it, and finally despatched a letter to Croesus, 
imploring him to send his son with chosen hunters and dpgs to 
destroy it. The king, warned in a dream of danger threatening 

* See ante^ vol. i., pp. 60, 51. 
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his son. at first refused, but afterwards relented, and permitted 
him to go in pursuit of the magical boar, when bis son was 
BccidentaUy alaiii by one of own companions, 

Tbe tale of " The Pursuit of Dermod and Grania " has been 
translated by Dr. P. W. Joyce from the Irish MSS., and published 
in OU < eliie Ilimiaiices. The foregoing narratives are mostly taken 
from letters, written at the period of the Ordnance Sur\ey, in 
which are embodied many oral traditions of the peasantry as 
then recounted hy tbem. 

There is a very curious story in various Irish MSS.. styled 
Tlie Hutoi-y of MacDtitlio'x lioij. MacDatho, king of I-eiuster 
in the first cenlnry of the Christian era, invited the kings of 
Coanaught and of Ulster to a (east, where he caused to he served 
nji an enormous hog, the division of wliich, and the assigning 
to each chieftain his proper share, liecame a matter of fierce 
contention between tbe guests, as was intended by their crafty 
«nt«rtainer ; for the partition of tbe carcase of the auimal bad 
the same effect in Ireland, as had the presentation of tbe apple 
in clasciic mythology. 

In vnrious late Irish MSS. it is narrated that in many parts 
o( Ireland, up to the establishment of Cliriatianity, there were 
public establisliments styled " Brudins '' : the destruction of the 
most celebrated, tliat of the Brudin Da Derga, forms tbe subject 
of a corioDS tale. These institutions were large farm-bouses, open 
b> all comers. Each of tbem possessed a magical caldron, never 
Inlccn off the 6re, which yielded a proper share to every guest. 
Rnd no matter what quantity of food was put into it to be cooked, 
tltero coald be taken out only what was sufficient for tbe company. 
It seems strange that ibe introduction of Cbristiiuiity should 
faare been tbe means of abolishing these institutions, for if tbey 
were mere bouses, providing free entertainment for man and 
l>e«jt, should we not, on the contrary, have exjiected to see 
tbem increase in nnmlier and in hospitality with the introduction 
of the new order of things, and the inauguration of tbe law of 
lovo ? Any person who studies the supernatural episodes attend- 
iitg the destruction of Brudin Da Derga will undoubtedly arrive 
ml tbe conclusion that this establishment, at any rate, was a 
P*K*ii religious institution. A hidden observer saw a person 
nniig tbrougb an incantation, in which he failed. From this 
bilnrc the unsuccessful performer knew that some unauthorized 
individual must be looking on, and he aceonlingly ordered another 
Djibieal |>ersoDage, who appears to have been a swine-herd, to 
aUjr bis pig, and divine who was looking into the Brudin. This 
inadcnt is valuable as denoting tbe animal, or, at any rate, one 
o( tb» animals, from which divination was made ; and it is even 
man iostmctive in another respect, inasmuch as, on the 
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Continent, the pig was sacrificed to Mars Sylvanus, the primitive 
God of battle. 

In the old pamphlet, already mentioned, entitled Beware the 
Catf there is a curious reference to swine. It is as follows 
(spelling modernized) : — **I cannot tell by what means witches 
do change their own likeness and the shapes of other things. 
But I have heard of so many and seen so much myself, that I 
am sure they do it, for in Ireland (as they have been in England) 
witches are, for fear, held in high reverence, and they be so 
cunning that they can change the shapes of things as they list at 
their pleasure, and so deceive the people thereby, that an Act 
was made in Ireland that no man should buy any red swine. 
The cause whereof was this. Witches used to send to the markets 
many red swine, fair and fat, to see unto, as any might be, and 
would in that form continue long, but it chanced the buyers of 
them to bring them to any water. Immediately they found them 
returned either into wisps of hay, straw, old rotten boards, or 
some other such like trumpery, by means whereof they have 
lost their money, or such other cattle as they gave in exchange."* 

There does not appear to be any Act in the Irish Statute 
Book prohibiting the sale of red swine, to which our ** Irish 
Munchausen " alludes ; but an enactment (2 Elizabeth, chap. 4) 
for the preservation of salmon and eel made the feeding or 
pasturage of swine upon any strand or the banks of any river, 
during certain periods of the year, an offence punishable by 
statute. A general Act against witchcraft and sorcery was passed 
at a somewhat late period (28 Elizabeth, chap. 2), but without 
particulars as to charms or enchantments. 

Swine have bequeathed their name to innumerable places ; the 
prefix ymicky i, e, pig, is attached to upwards of eighty townland 
names throughout Ireland. 

In the late Celtic period the figure of the boar was used as 
decoration, and it is stated to have been a well-recognised Celtic 
symbol on the coins of every part of Gaul, as well as on those 
struck by the cognate races of Britain, Spain, Styria, and Galatia.f 

* Mr. F. T. Elworthy quotes Higdoi^ by Tre\'isa, his translator, that in 
Ireland " olde wyfes and wymmen ... by crafts of nygromancie maketh fat 
swyne, . . . and selleth hem in chepinge and in feires ; but anon these swyne 
passeth water they torncth agen in to her own kynde. . . . But these swyne 
mowe not be i-kept by no manere craft for to rluro in likneses of swyn over thre 
days." — Higden, Polychron. Rolls Series^ i. 360. 

To see pigs running about with straws in their mouths foretells an 
approaching storm. 

"t Mr. F. T. Elworthy, in TJie Evil Eye, pp. 333, 334, states that, in ancient 
Egypt, both the pig and wild boar were hold in abhorrence as unclean animals 
unfit for food. ** It was unlawful, says Herodotus, to sacrifice the pig to any gods 
but to the moon and Bacchus, and then only at th6 full mooh. !^xcept on this 
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Representations in bronze have been occasionally found in Irelaml. 
bat they belong to a very late period : two in the collection of the 
fiojal Irish Academy are here fjiven (fiRs. 89, 40). 




Camden depicts the Irish of his time as in the habit of looking 
Ihrongh the blade-bone of a sheep to try and discover a dark spot, 
foreUlling a death. Drayton, in his Poli/ullnon, describes this 
practice as " reading the epeal bone." 

" A di?inMion atiange Ihe Diileh-nmdeEnglUh h«T» 

Appn>pni>[« to that plac^o (eu though AORie pnver it gnve). 
By th' Moulder of a ram Ironi off the right »ido pw'd, 
whirh nninlly thojr boil, thn >piile-bone being bnr'd. 
Which when llie wizard tiikea, nnii {jBEinij thereupon. 
Thing* long tocome fomhowes, b> thing* don longugone.'* 

trmriTi the Dcopln were forhiddiMi lo «it it< Arab. T.\tn then the; diil not eat 
A* pif, which wu ucrifl»d More tbcir door, but gave it huk to the penon 
ftoB wbgm it Tiu iiurchucd. Plularcli considered the pig to bo conneotrd with 
Iho vonkip of riitri*. and it alu appean in the Ipgend of Honia. Tbm! were 
*MMnr unBll porrolun figure* o( lOW* . . . found, of n later period,' and 
■nbaU; w« may wilh reason roniider them as antulete. Tha boar ii npreaonted 
In a Moib M Th«b«a, and he wa> 'an emblem of Evil.' Inihe jadgtaentRcenet, 
vlim on wdghing the aoul it is found wnnting-, it i« condemned by 0«iri( ' To 
iMim to ewth under the tomi of a pig, or some other untlean animal.' 

" In Greek mylholoey the pig. aa an annilet, become* clmrer. and helpi ui 
hnket in tbe eiplnnalion nf aiiolher important modem ihanu of which wo 
kBT« Tc< l« >p«t. 

" Tb> pig wai aUTed Id DemetRr. and. of courae. uIm> Ui ber ' daughter and 
dovU*.' Prdierpine, whom we ha*e proTMl to be uiMin ie«Jtm//ut. It came at 
llBfilt lo b* ■ an emhoiliment of ib« lom-goddeM beraelf '; and at the ThenDi>- 
llpDiia. a baiWal cuoAned To women, rtproeiiling the descent of I'loierpine into 
dw bwTT world, it was eiutmnarjr for the women to est swine'a Beth, to throw 
figm. cAm »f dough, and pine -branch** into tht> Megara, or thosm* of Dometer 
■i1 Til— llijlii . . • ThaOrcekacouldnotdn-ide whetherthe Jews worahipped 
mHm at aboninaled them, -tar they might neither eat nor kill them,' so that it 
■■he *>* forbidden oa oreount of unelewinn*, (be unlnwfulneas of billing 
re Btrongtj for their nenftilj. Fraxer bolietes that swine were 
d than unclean to the Jews, and that, in gentrnti, so-called uuclean 
« ociginallj- aartfil, and that they wrre not ealoii becaius thoj wore 
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The practice of '* divining by the blade bone ** is not ex- 
tinct. It still lingers, it is alleged, in remote parts ; and there 
is but little doubt that if careful search be made, it may yet be 
found, particularly amongst the Irish-speaking portion of the 
population. Proofs that it did exist are numerous, and that it 
was practised in the same manner in Ireland, as it is at present 
in Greece, as well as amongst the Bedouins, and in most parts 
of Asia, as far as the island of Ceylon. The bone used ^f or 
divining had to be the right shoulder-blade of a ram. Auguries 
were drawn from it by removing the flesh and looking through 
the semi-transparent bone. Another process of divining was to 
broil the bone, and divine by the cracks caused by the heat of the 
fire. The heat occasions the bone to crack in various directions; 
these cracks generally vary greatly, but there are certain usually- 
occurring and principal lines of cleavage, and from these the 
result of the augury was drawn. Another method was to reduce 
the bone to a powder, then dissolve it in water, and swallow the 
mixture. 

One of the means adopted to obtain magical prescience of 
future events was of a strange character. The postulant, wrapped 
in the freshly removed skin of a ram, goat, or bull, slept near a 
stream, or waterfall, and in his slumber information regarding 
the future was revealed to him. Another receipt is preserved in 
Cormac's Glossary. It would not do to thus leave open the door 
of the temple of magic to the general reader, could it be for a 
moment supposed he would make use of the following rites : — 
** Through this the poet discovers whatever he desires to reveal. 
He chews a piece of the flesh of a red pig, or of a dog, or cat, 
and he brings it afterwards on a flag behind the door, and chants 
an incantation on it, and offers it to idol gods ; and his idol 
gods are brought to him, but he finds them not on the morrow. 
And he pronounces incantations on his two palms, and his idol 
gods are also brought to him, in order that his sleep may not be 
interrupted ; and he lays his two palms on his two cheeks, and 
thus falls asleep, and he is watched in order that no one may 
interrupt or disturb him, until everything about which he is 
engaged is revealed to him. ... St. Patrick abolished this, and 
declared that whoever should practise it would neither enjoy 
heaven nor earth, because it was renouncing baptism.** 

It must not be imagined that belief in dreams, as a portent 
of future events, as a message from the spirit world, or as a 
revelation from on High, is, or ever has been, confined to the 
illiterate and superstitious. On the contrary, some of the most 
eminent men of all ages have clung firmly to the belief in their 
supernatural character. A prominent feature in the Confemo 
of St. Patrick is his firm belief in certain dreams which he 
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eonsidered to be direct revelalioiia from the Almighty, aiid it is to 
be observed thai, aa described by biiu, there appeiira to have been 
nothing in tbeoj to distingnJsh them from ordinary dreaniB. 
^Vb&t could be more natural than that, languishiiiK for jears in 
slavery, he should have liia waking thoughts occupied about 
fliglit. and that he ohould subsequently dream of his escape. 
It was not then ohserved that many dreams arise from an over- 
heated imagination, a too full stomach, or are influenced by acts 
uid occurrences of past life, but now analysis of deductions from 
d roam- incidents, Icooini as Oneirology or One iromancy, practised 
in all a^es and in all classes, d-'thrntied from its position aa a 
flcii-ncn is relegated to the custody of charlatans, although we 
might seem to possess the warranty of Holy Scripture for its 
orthodoxy as well aa for its genuineness, at least under certain 
circumstances. 

The ancient Greeks imagiued that a certain class of dreams 
were a revealment of the future, and that their fulfilment could 
nni be averted but by expiating ceremonies. One mcthoil of 
frustrating the effects of a menacing vision was to relate its 
puqmrt to the Sun, who was credited with the power of safe- 
guarding the postulant from evils threatened by the night. 

James Stilly, in his work on Ithuiom. remarks that — 

" Theenrliest theories respecting dreams illustrate very clearly 
Ibv perception of the remoteness of dream-life from waking ex- 
Dorienee. By the simple mind of primitive man, this dream-world 
M n-ganlcd as similar in its nature or structure to our common 
vorld, only lying remote from this. The savage conceives that 
wb«n he falls asleep his second self leaves his familiar bovly and 
Joanieya fortli to unfamiliar regions, where it meets the departed 
•econd selves of bis dead ancestors, anil so on. From this point 
of view, the experience of the night, though equal in reaUty to 
IhU of day, is passed in a wholly disconnected region. 

" A setiond and more thoughtful view of dreams, marking a 
liigfaer grade of intellectual culture, is that these visions of the 
niKlit arc symbolic pictures unfolded to the inner eye of the soul 
bjr MKno supernatui-al being. The dreum experience is now, in a 
•MUM. less real than it was before, since the phantasms that wear 
tlM guise of objective realities are simply images spread out to 
the spirit's gaze, or the direct utterance of a divine message. 
~' this mysterious contact of the mind with ttie supernatural 
~ ' aa & ^t, ami so the dream assumes the appearance 
order of experience. Its one point of attachment to 
nco of waking life lies in its symbolic function ; for tbe 
iona which this supernatural view assumes is that the 
is I dim prevision of coming events. Artemidorus, the 
Kntbority on dream interpretation (oneirocritics) for the 
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ancient world, actually defines a dream as * a motion or firiction 
of the soul in a diverse form, signifying either good or evil to 
come '; and even a logician like Porphyry ascribes dreams t6 the 
influence of a good demon, who thereby warns us of the evila 
which another and bad demon is preparing for us. The same 
mode of viewing dreams is quite common to-day, and many 
who pride themselves on a certain intellectual culture, and who 
imagine themselves to be free from the weakness of superstition, 
are apt to talk of dreams as of something mysterious, if not dis- 
tinctly ominous. Nor is it surprising that plienomena which at 
first sight look so wild and lawless, should still pass for miracu- 
lous interruptions of the natural order of events." 

The peasantry were formerly very particular in their observ- 
ance of omens. If a countryman, about to start from home on a 
journey, or about to undertake a particular work, observes a bad 
omen, he abandons the journey, or relinquishes the work, at 
least for the time ; or he abandons it altogether, in many instances, 
if the omen be very inauspicious ; but if from sheer necessity he 
must proceed, it is with the full impression that his doing so will 
result in failure. 

To meet a flat-footed or a red-haired man the first thing in 
the morning is unlucky ; red-haired people are, in many districts, 
almost savagely disliked, are treated as foreigners, and should 
never be trusted. Red-haired men are bad enough, but to meet 
a red-haired woman, as you start on important business, is such 
a terrible omen, that the man who will not at once turn back 
must have " nerve enough to face the devil." Though considered 
very unlucky, in actual everyday life, yet, on the other hand, the 
red-haired man, or the red-haired woman, generally, in the fairy 
world, enacts the role of a benevolent personage, and rescues, or 
points out the means whereby the unhappy mortal, who finds 
himself helpless under fairy spells, can extricate himself from 
their power. 

Peeling an apple in a long, thin, narrow strip from core-end to 
core-end, swinging the peel three times round the head and then 
throwing it over the left shoulder— married or single life being 
foretold by the peel remaining entire or breaking — and finding 
in the coils of the peel so cast, when on the ground, the initial 
or initials of their coming sweetheart is a semi-superstitious, 
semi-humorous custom common all over Ireland, 

A singular survival of augury by birds is still practised by 
children on the ** merry-thought " or wishing-bone of a chicken. 
This, when pulled asunder, denotes good luck to the one in whose 
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possession thi.< larger ]>ortion of the bone rc<ma.in» ; again, nhen 
the " merry thought" is drawn as a lot it ffivos a wish to the 
1 fbrtnnate drawer of the lucky portion. The belief in the peculiar 
t InokiuesH of this bone is e^-il]entIy derived from the ancient use 
of ibe cuck iu divination. We know that the cock was the usual 
sacrifice offered to unfriendly spirits and to the fairies. Burying 
[tB Uv6 cock is described us a remedy for insanity, and even in 
IM'JfMtfs this cure has been resorted to for epilepsy, and witches 
H Moused of sacrificing coclcs. 

Awmngat. other means used by the Druids to foretell future 
events was observation of the movemauts of birds. Many auguries 
are drawn from the appearance or flight of birds on New Year's 
morning. A rook perched on the housetop portends a death in 
the household ; if perched on the cattle byre some of the inmates 
»re certain to be afflicted with disease during the oncoming year. 
Tlie peculiar whistle of the starling is regarded with especial 
trepi^tion by the peasantry as they aro supposed to l>e communi- 
cating with the fairies. To hear a blackbird sing, or to see a 
robin approach the doorstep, betokens a severe spring. Whoever 
kills a robin will never prosper, for " the robin (in Irish, the 
tpiddurir\ is, as is well known, a blessed bird, and no one, no 
matter how wild or cruel, would kill or hurt one. partly from 
love, partly from fear. They believe, if they killed a robin, a 
large lump would grow on the palm of their right hand, prevent- 
ing them from working or from hurling." 

Many curious anecdotes are on record concerning the appear- 
ance of the robin, which is sometimes thought to augur approach- 
iug death. In the account of the death of Dr. Doyle, as given 
in iLe Ufi. Times, ami Com's/'uwlciur of }luh<,i< th-yh; ^"ol. n., 
f. 490, Mr. Fitz-Patrick says: — "Considering that the season 
wa« mid-summer, and not winter, the visit of two robin red- 
bna*tB in tlie sick room may be noticed as interesting. They 
Rmaineal fluttering round, and sometimes perching on the un- 
enrtaintKl bed. The priests, struck by the novelty of the circum- 
stance, mwlc no elTort to expel the little visitors ; and the robins 
faong lovingly over the Bishop's head until dejith released 
hioa." 

Should the robin enter a bouse in autumn it is said to pro- 
gaoistical« approaching hard weather, frost, and snow. 

A good omen is to sec a crane, as, whenever this coimtry was 
•conrgcd by war, these birds always mysteriously disappeared. 

TTio cuckoo, the "harbinger of spring," as it is poetically 

^ deaigtuU«d, is a wandering voice and a wandering mystery ; for 

wfail« you panse, in a futile attempt to locate the sound, it has 

ioted the compass. It is doubtless this ventriloquist! c charsc- 

tftriiitic which has made it the subject of strange fancies and of 
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wild fables. The cuckoo is associated with ideas of divinfttion, 
for the first time, in spring, that the listener hears it, towards 
whatever quarter he is then looking, in that quarter he will li?e 
during the next year ; and if he has money in his pocket he will 
never be without it during the year. 

There is a rhyme current alike in Ireland and Great Britain, 
respecting the cuckoo : — 

** If a cuckoo sits on a bare thorn, 
You may sell your cow and buy corn : 
Hut if she sits on a green bough, 
Yi)u may sell your corn and buy a cow." 

Classic antiquity shows parallel instances, for as Charchill 
says : — 

*" '■ A mong the Komans not a bird 
Without a prophecy was heard ; 
Fortunes of empires often hung 
On the magician magpie^s tongue ; 
And every crow was, to the State, 
A sure inteipreter of fate." 

The New Year was sometimes poetically reckoned from the 
birth of summer, the 1st of May, for an ancient Irish rhyming 
augury says : — 

** A white lamb on mv rijrlit hand. 
So will good come to uie ; 
But not the little false cuckoo. 
On the first day of the year." 

Toland, in his Histon/ of the Druids, recounts the following 
anecdote to illustrate the manner in which omens regarding the 
raven were looked on in his time : — ** When I was in Dublin, in 
the year 1697, I walked out one day to the village of Finglass, 
and overtook upon the way two gentlemen of the old Irish stock, 
with whom I had contracted some acquaintance at the coffee-house. 
They told me they were going a good way further, about a business 
of some importance ; and not many minutes after one of *em 
cry'd out with joy to the other : * See, cousin, by heaven, matters 
will go well,' pointing at the same instant to a raven feeding and 
hopping hard by, which had a white feather or two in the wing 
that was towards us. The other appear'd no less transported, 
nor would they stir till they saw what way the raven flew, which 
being to the south of them, and with a great noise, they were 
fully confirmed about the success of their business. . . . Upon 
my putting some questions to those gentlemen, they said it was 
certain, by observation of all ages, that a raven having any white 
in its wings, and flying on the right hand of any person, croaking 
at the same time, was an infallible presage of good-luck." 



Kjieuser calls it — 

" The iU-fnc'd »w!c, deulh'a ilruiulfiil cnv^dongi-r ; 
The linniTo night rnvFri. trompQ of doluriil iJrvere." 

Sl]akai>eare, in (Hhello, describes its harsh 
iToak, when iUnexs of any kind is visiting 
II house, OH an ioaiispicious sound : — 

A> (l(il)i the ruvca o'er the inCmpd hoiiw, 
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Brooches with bird-head ornamentation 
have h<en found on the sites of Lake Dwel- 
lings. I'etrie siatoa tlmt it is observable on 
unrly ero/ietB. Fig. 41 represents a very 
uurious bronze lustruDieut found, about the 
year 1H29, in a bog in the townland of Duna- 
verney, within two miles of Ballyinoiiey, 
L-onnty Antrim, together with fragments of 
wooden vessels, a la^e bronze pin, and some 
stone hatchets. This curious antiijue is made 
in three parts (a, u), joined by pieces of oak 
inlaid with thin layers of bronze. At one 
>'\tremity is a double book, ut the other a, 
movable ring. The superior 
portion of the instrument, as 
seen in the engraving, is per- W. 

forated nt unequal diatancei^ |x 

with seven holes, through each [|J; 



•if which 



, ter- 



or Brooae 



minated on one aide by e 

iiud at the other by a rint;. 

This portion i:i hollow and 

I'oiituins a broii^.e wire with u 

zifizag patteni (see lig. ii). ' 

At K and f \lig. H) are two 

holes about one-eighth of an p^',','^,]' 

inch in diameter. The repre- 

Bentationsof birds, on this curious relic, point 

to tlie workmanship not being earlier than 

the sixth century. 

Another insti-ument five inches longer 

than the foregoing, but of similar make, was 

discovered, in the year ISGI. in the town- 

,Jj|j;^jJ''j;||.^Und of Lurgj-, three miles from Dunga^moa, 



._. — Ke- county Tyrone. It possesses neither rings, 
1 rw/yri^S"*' nor birds, but was otherwise perfect. Petrie, 
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who brought under notice the first described antique, ad- 
mitted that he was totally unable to form even a rational 
conjecture as to its probable use. Another antiquarian was of 
opinion that it was employed either for divination — as by a little 
sleight-of-hand the birds could be moved to suit the design of 
the officiating priest — or for sacrificial purposes. 

A hen in the farmyard that can crow like her spouse, is 
considered to bring bad luck to the household ; in some localities 
it is even regarded as a death herald. We have the well-knowu, 
and to the fair sex, uncomplimentary rhyme : — 

'* A whistling maid and a eroiing hen, 
Are good for neither God nor men." 

It is good for mortals, however, that the cock should crow, 
for by his voice all respectable ghosts are regulated, and at 
the first sound of his morning notes, they cease to trouble the 
living and return to their proper abode. If a hen crows when 
roosting in a cabin, it is a sure sign that it is ** fairy struck.** 
It must be at once caught, its head cut off and flung on the 
floor, or one of the inmates of the household will die within the 
twelvemonth. 

A clocking hen should never be lent. It is lucky for a hen 
and chickens to stray into the house ; if a cock comes to the 
threshold and crows, visitors are coming. 

If anyone is sick in a cabin, and a cock turns his head to the 
hearth and crows, the patient will recover, but if it turns its head 
to the door whilst crowing, the sick one will die. 

Neither destroy, remove, nor rob the nests of swallows that 
build about the house ; they bring luck, and if you injure them, 
you will certainly suffer. It is fear alone ** that saves a swallow 
from injury, for it is equally well known that every swallow has 
in him three drops of the Devil's blood." He is thus sometimes 
called the ** Devil's Bird." There is the strange belief that 
on everyone's head there is a certain hair, which, if plucked by 
the swallow, dooms the unfortunate loser to irretrievable mis- 
fortune. 

If swallows fly low, they are said to foretell approaching rain ; 
if they fly high, they announce continued fine weather. Thus 
Gay says : — 

" When swallows fleet soar high, and sport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would he clear." 

A water- wagtail near the house heralds bad news. Whilst a 
man was lying ill with a virulent fever, a water- wagtail came 
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regularly and pecked at the window pone, and e\'en attcr his death, 
the l>ird still returned each moritiog and tapped at the glasa as 
before. Then tlie family knew that further misfortune was in 
stoi'e, and tbe evil came a^ foretold ; another person was suddenly 
takun ill and died. 

A friend of O'Donovan's gave tbtt following account of the 
Buperstition regarding this little bird : — The incident whitb 
occurred in November, 1820, was the death of a water-wagtajl 
which killed iteelf by flying t^uinst one of the windows of the 
bedroom in which lay a dy'mg person. '* This trilling event was 
made curioufily interesting by a sister of the sick person, who 
was living in the house, staling over and over again, from day 
to day, that she fell sure her brother would live till after a bird of 
this kind should kill itself at the wiudaw, for one had done so in 
Baveial previous cases, where members of our family had died in 
that room. Indeed she went so far as to maintain, that it was 
always the case, and was preserved as a trathttou in tbe family. 
I certainly gave little heed to what sbe uiid, till I was startled 
from my reading at the window indicated, by a bird of this kind 
strikiDg the window with great force, and falling on the window- 
Ktool Btuoned, and theuce rolling off on the roof of a pantry or 
ofiicv beneath, oGT which I, iu a few minutt^s after picked up 
the bird dead, and brought it to the lady who bod actually pre- 
dict<'d Ihe fact. It satisfied the family that ihe time was at 
band, that all hud bteu looking to for some weeks." 

Sir Thomas Drowno remarks that " Few ears have escaped the 
noier of [he death-watch, that is, the little clicking sound heard 
often in many rooms, somewhat resembUng that of a watch ; and 
lhi« 13 conceived to be on evil omen or prediction of some person's 
dvatfa : wherein, notwithstanding, there is nothing of rational 
IMviuee or just cause of teiTor. For this noise is made by a little 
•JtoBth- winged, grey insect \Anobium tfssetlatum) found often in 
wunsoot, lienches, and woodwork in the summer. We have often 
taken niany thereof , and kept them iu thin boxes, wherein I have 
•ectn and beard them work and kuoclf with a little proboscis or 
tmok aeainst tbe side of thi< box like a I'imt martim, or 
HoudpecKer, against a tree. It workoth best in warm weather, 
uid for the most part giveth not over but under nine or 
tiavaa strokes at a lime. He that could extinguish the 
lerrifyin^T apprehensions hereof, might prevent the passions 
at utt be&rt, and many cold sweats in grandmothers and 
ntrsM. who. in the siclmess of children, are so startled with 
thiw noiHw." 

It is ttnuge that so many people should, despite the veiy 
obvious origin of tbe noise, even still regard the tapping made by 
thui little insect aa an omen of death. Dean ^wift wrote the 
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following amnmng, as well as praeiieal, ehann to aTart the bUl 
omen: — 



Avood 

That lies in old vood, like a hare inker form; 

With teeth or with davs it will bite or will 

And chambemaids chriiten the wonn a death-watch ; 

Becmuae likea watch, it alwaTB cries dick: 

Then woe be to thow in the house who are side; 

For as sure as a gun they will giTe up the ghost. 

If the maggot cries click when it scratches the post. 

But a kettle of scalding hot water injected, 

Infalliblj cores the timbers affected ; 

The oaien is broken, the danger is over. 

The maggot will die, and the sick will recover.* 



t9 



In early days in Ireland the swan was donbtiess the totem of 
some tribe, as an Irish saying, thos translated, demonatnites the 
intensity of belief in its sanctity :' — 

^ Then was it Erin's sons, Ustening to that cry. 
Decreed ' that man who slavs a swan shall <He.' " 

liir was an ocean-god common to Ireland and Britain, and, 
as already narrated (vol. i., pp. 147, 148), his children were, bj 
enchantment, turned into swans, " and the men of Erin were so 
grieved at their departure, that they made a law and proclaimed 
it throughout the land that no one should kill a swan in Erin, 
from that time forth. In Welsh histories he appears as Lear.'** 
In modem days in Ireland, the prohibition is *' more honour'd 
in the breach, than the observance/' 

The movements of swans are regarded as heralding good or bad 
weather. They are also supposed " to sing before ^ey die,*' and 
on this superstition Coleridge wittily remarks : — 

*' . . . • *twere uo bad thing. 

Should certain persons die before they sing." 

Some of the coimtry people in the county Sligo — and, doubt- 
less, elsewhere — still finnly believe that the barnacle goose, 
which breeds in the high northern latitudes, i.e. Iceland, Lap- 
land, &c., but is a winter visitant to our sea-coast, is reallj 
propagated from the cirriped marine shell-fish so often found 
adhering to wooden piles and hulks of vessels ; but, in this idea, 
they are not singular, for, in former times, even learned 
writers gravely affirmed the same. Probably the delusion first 
arose from the designation, ** barnacle,'* being common to both. 
It was long, however, before truth prevailed, and the absurd 
doctrine of the generation of these sea-fowl was finally refuted. 

* The Ev'xlEye, F. T. Elwortby, pp. 89, 90. 
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GiralduB Cambrensia, as early as the twelfth century, pro- 
mulcted this view in liis Ta/miiriip/iiu Hibemiit. Sir John 
Manndevillc, and Genirde, in his llerlmtl, l>otl» alhido to it, 
Dh Cartas describes the various traiia formation b of this bird, on 
which Meyer wrote a treatise, and which Sir Robert Murray 
describes in PbUmophieal Trawmctiom. 

The possession of peacocks' featliere brings ill-luck. When 
peacocks make a loud shrill and discordant noise they are said to 
predict rain, and the more they scream the heavier the downpour 
that is coming. This is an imported item of folk-lore. 

It seems very stmiigo that the folklore pertaining to the 
Uiagpie accompanied it, on its introduction into Ireland, late 
in the seventeenth, or early in the eighteenth century. Thus 
we have amongst us the English popular rhyme regarding the 
ftppenrances of magpies : — 

" One for nnj cr, 
Two for miilli, 
Tlirec Tor a vediling, 
Four for a birtb. 
Fire for rich, 
Su tor poor, 
8«vvii for a wilt'b , 
I can (ell you no more." 

Derrick who, in 1681, wrote the Inufje of Iirlmul, says :— 



A Ihousand luftiu be loundu.'" 

Moryaon, writing in 1017, states that the " Chattering Pye " 
was not present in Ireland; and Smith, in 1774, in his UUiorij of 
C'lrk. states that " the magpie, or piant, was not known in 
Ireland seventy years ago. but they are now very common," 

Many other instances of tlie importance attached to the 
appearance and movements of birds might be given ; that of 
the wren, an object of superstitious veneration amongst the 
P&gMi Irish, shall here suffice. In Corniac's Glossary, the 
word Jrtan, i. e. wren, is explained as " I>ra"i-m, a Druid bird, 
■ bird that makes a prediction." From hence is probably 
derived tlio saving, " a Uttle bird has told me." In a life of 
Ht. MoUing, It is recounted that, as the saint was reading 
ft book, the Maijtu Aiittm, so-called "because to certain indi- 
▼iduftls it furnishes auguries," cams flying to him. A bird 
wbi«li was an object of respect to the Druids became, almost of 
iWcaMity, an object of aversion to the Christian priesthood ; and 
IIm triomphant reUgion Kignaliscd its ascendancy by endeavouring 
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to extirpate any object which appeared to resist it; for in 
striving to effect the destruction of ''the king of all birds," 
the priests wished to deal a death-blow to the superstitious 
science of augury. 

'* For some weeks preceding Christmas, crowds of village boys 
may be seen peering- into the hedges, in search of the ' tiny 
wren ' ; and when one is discovered, the whole assemble and 
give eager chase to, until they have slain the little bird. In the 
hunt, the utmost excitement prevails ; shouting, screeching, and 
rushing ; all sorts of missiles are flung at the puny mark ; and, 
not unirequently they light upon the head of some less innocent 
being, f^om bush to bush, from hedge to hedge, is the wren 
pursued until bagged with as much pride and pleasure as the 
cock of the woods by the more ambitious sportsman. The 
stranger is utterly at a loss to conceive the cause of this hubbub, 
or the motive for so much energy in pursuit of such small gear. 
On the anniversary of St. Stephen (the 26th of December) tibe 
enigma is explained. Attached to a huge holly-bush, elevated on 
a pole, the bodies of several little wrens are borne about. This 
bush is an object of admiration in proportion to the number of 
dependent birds, and is carried through the streets in procession, 
by a troop of boys, among whom may be usually found children 
of a larger growth, shouting and roaring as they proceed along, 
and every now and then stopping before some popular house 
where they hope to obtain money " (fig. 48), and at the same 
time singing (fig. 44) the following rhyme : — 

** The \rren, the wren, the king of aU bii-ds, 
St. Stephen* 8 da^ was caught in the furze, 
Although he is httle, his family 's great, 
I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat. 

'* My box would speak if it had but a tongue, 
And two or three shillings would do it no wrong, 
Sing holly, sing ivy ; sing ivy, sing holly, 
A dbrop just to drink, it would drown melancholy. 

•* And if j'ou draw it of the best, 
I hope in Heaven your soul will rest ; 
But if you draw it of the small, 
It won't agree M'ith the wren boys at all.'* 

A legend narrates that some soldiers of the army of William 
III. were awakened by the noise of a wren pecking on the drum- 
head. The drummer beat to arms, and an intended surprise by 
the Jacobites was thus frustrated. Hence, the little bird was a 
favourite with the Wiiliamites, and was persecuted by the Jacobite 
peasantry. This legend is even carried back to Danish times ; 
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but both ttGComits appenr tu liave been manutactured with the 
object of accounting for the prevailing custom. 

According to another account this singulai: practice was 
founded on a traditioQ that, in days gone fay, a beautiful but 
malignant fairy — some say 
Cleena (bop vol. i„ p. 872) — 
exercised such fascination over 
young men, that she induceil 
numbers lo follow her to t)i(' 
seashore, wiiere they were 
drowned in the ocean, into 
which she enticed tliem. This 
continued for a loiigthcncil 
period, until at length one 
young man discovered iLv 
charm for counteracting the 
arts of the encliantreaii, and 
not only evaded her Hpclls. 
but laid a plot for her de- 
atruction, which she only 
eaca[)e<1 by taking the fonn of 
ft wren. It was decreed that, ^'' 

Bs a punishment for her M"'dH' "h°u- /■/ 

erimiis. she should resume " "' " ' "" ' 

Ibis form on each succeeding Christmas Day, and that she 
, AmmU ultimately fall by moital hand. Hence, it is alleged 
Uted the barfaarona practice of hunting the wren. 





Anotbur l^tind, by no means confined to the Gaelic, accounts 
fbr tbv importance attached to the tiny wren in the following 
r :— The birds desiring to have a king to rule over tliem, 
"led to discuBS the matu.>r. It was tiuaUy agreed that the 
N> could By highest should be elected. The eagle felt sure 
I kingly honour, as be of all tlio birds could go nearest 
IB, mion, to the astonishment of the assembly, the uTen 
! forward and a^tked permissioti to compete. Up soared the 
Mg)c, and when he could not attain a liigber position and had 
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commenced his descent, he scornfully exclaimed, '' where are yon 
now, little wren ?** The answer was prompt ; ** here, up above 
you *' ; for the wren had hid itself in the feathers on the eagle's 
back. So its cunning prevailed over superior strength, and it was 
awarded the crown. Even in the present day to dream of the 
little bird is considered to herald good fortune ; to dream you kill 
one is a portent of evil. In the Isle of Man, a feather taken 
from a wren was formerly considered a most efficacious pro- 
tection against shipwreck, and Manx fishermen would seldom pat 
to sea without knowing their boat to be thus safeguarded. 

In an ancient poem, attributed to St. ColumbkiUe, and trans- 
lated by 0*Donovan, it is evident that the saint alludes to various 
kinds of divination : — 



4( 



It is not with the 8reod our destiny is, 
Nor with the bii-d on the top of the twig, 
Nor with the trunk of a^knotty tree. 



I adore not the voice of hirds, 

Nor the Sreod, nor a destiny on the earthly world. 

Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman, 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God.'* 

Sreod is stated, in Historia Britonum of Nennius, to signify 
'' sneezing " ; as an omen here enumerated in conjunction with 
other omens, this translation of the word seems to be a very 
likely solution of the enigma. 

The superstition regarding sneezing is of almost world-wide 
distribution. Amongst the Singalese, as well as amongst the 
Malabarese, if a person sneezes suddenly, when anyone is about 
to commence work, to take food or drink, or start on a journey, 
the hearer allows a short interval to elapse before he resumes the 
intended occupation. 

The act of sneezing was, under certain circumstances, con- 
sidered an auspicious omen amongst the ancients ; we find 
Penelope regarding it in this light : — 

** She spoke — Telemachus then sneezM aloud ; 

Constrain'd, his nostrils echoed through the crowd ; 
The smiling queen the happy omen bless' d ; 
So may these impious fall by fate oppress' d.** 

Pliny says that sneezing in the morning was unlucky ; at 
noon lucky ; to sneeze to the right hand was also lucky, but to 
sneeze to the left hand the reverse. When anyone sneezed 
amongst the Komans they cried ** salvere jusserunt," or, as we 
say, '* save us." The idea being that sneezing was occasioned by 
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some demon. Aristotle states that sneezing is '< a motion of the 
brain, which through the nostrils expels what is ofifensive, and in 
some degree demonstrates internal strength," and adds, '* that 
medical people, if they were able to provoke the act of sneezing 
from their patients who might be thought dangerously indisposed, 
conceived hopes of their recovery." 

Amongst the Irish, sneezing was a proof that an evil spirit was 
attempting to gain access to the body, so an invocation was 
necessary to drive it away ; on the other hand, a child that never 
sneezes is regarded as under a spell. According to an old Jewish 
story, the custom of saying *'God bless you," when a person 
sneezes, dates from the days of the Patriarch Jacob. Before 
his time, whoever sneezed died of the shock. This fragility of 
primitive man was, at the intercession of Jacob, remedied by 
the Almighty, on condition that a sneeze should universally be 
hallowed by the formula, ''God bless you." 



CHAPTER V. 

TREE WORSHIP— HERBS AND MEDICINE. 

^Worship of Trees at one time almost universal — Solitaiy growing Trees held in 
great veneration by the Irish — Sacred Trees — The Tree an Emblem of Life 
— Properties ascribed to the Rowan — The Thorn — The Alder — The Willow 
— Knowledge of the Medicinal Properties of Flowers, Herbs, and Roots, 
possessed by the Druids — "Weapons Poisoned with Vegetable Decoctions — 
The Primitive Surgeon — The Primitive Physician — The Use of Poisons 
— The Science of Medicine — The Treatment of the Insane — Medicine Men- 
Witch Doctors — Wise Women — They possessed a large PharmacopoBia— 
"Witchcraft — The Treatment of Witches — Clergy opx>08ed to Progress in 
Medicine — Enumeration of Remedies employed by Witch-doctors — The 
use of Saliva — Fairies the Guardians of Healing Herbs — Precautions taken 
to circumvent them — Unlucky to cut Finger-nails or Hair without certain 
Ceremonies — The idea wide- spread — The Elixir of Life — The Magic 
Caldron — The ancient physician diagnosed disease by the character of 
the groans emitted by the sufferer — Paid on the principle of ♦* no cure no 
pay." 

Tree worship is usually, if not indeed always, linked with, but 
overshadowed by, other cults, such as the adoration of the sun, 
of water, of animals, or of stones, all enshrining or symbolising 
a divine principle ; but no other ritual, save perhaps that of 
water, has been so widely distributed, or has left behind such 
prominent marks to guide our footsteps in the murky twilight of 
primitive thought. To us, as to the men of old, the tree is still 
the emblem and cause of fertility; as those who, in any country, 
have pared the forest to the stump, have, but too late, discovered 
to their cost. 

At some very early period of the world's at present unwritten 
history, the worship of trees appears to have been almost uni- 
versal, for the further back we go the more multiform become 
the mythological interpretations of the world; everything was 
personified in a manner common to animal and human con- 
sciousness alike, and it does not show much judgment to subscribe 
to what a recent writer terms the ** literary heresy," that the 
worship of nature was one of the discoveries of the lienaissance. 
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Long ages before, the genuia of the Circck for jiersoii ideation 
placed but a tliin vi<il of mythology between the gazer and 
nature, for lie saw not nntural objects but bsuutiftit tbingB. 

In Ai>nlJonim niiiiilim, a hamadryiui is represented as beseech- 
ing a woiodman to spare a tree to which her very existence was 
bono'] lip : — 

" Lnqil tbrcmgh ihe air resoiindii the Tomlmiin'H Mruke. 
Whnn, la '. a Tmi« brtnlis from thtt groaning oak, 
' Spnre, «para iiij litx 1 n trembling virgin upaTe ! 
Oh, li-liiii to the Uaniadryiul'* pra-jer! 
No Imipr let tint fenrfnfaie cesounil ; 
PrmcrTii llie Inse to which my life i* liounrl. 
See, From the bark my blood in torreniB iluvi : 
I faint, I sink. I perish from your blow*.' " 

This idea of tree life frequently occurs amongst the literatim 
of the ancient Romans. Thus Virgil, in the .Emiil (Dock viii.) : — 

" ThMO wooiIb were But the seit nt sylvnn pnwpra, 
Of nymphs »n>l Thwhs, nnil BBvagp-mcn who took 
'riit'ir biith (mm trunks of treeit and Btubbom oak." 

In ancient Babylonian or Chaldean religion tliere figures a 
most important object, the sacred tree, the Tree of Lify. If we 
tuni to the Bible we i-ead of the trees of life and of knowledge, 
snd in later times of sacrifices under trees. The Fentateuchal 
.laws coTiduinued the high places of Israel with their associated 
^mbol of the sacrod tree or pole, in Hebrew atliern, unfortu 
Bat«ly translated ijiwf in the authorised version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Sacred trees are frequently mentioned in the Pentateuch. 
Amongst the old Norse, life was figiu'ed as a tree. Edward 
Clodd, r.R.A.s., remarks that "The warm climate of Europe at 
die close of the great Ice Age favoured the growth of vegetation, 
' e whole of the northern part became covered with dense 
I, in which oaks of largo size abounded, the woodetl region 
"ag beyond the Arctic circle. This, in large degree. 
■ why, amidst the varied objects of their worship, which 
3 rtones as well as hving things, that of trees played so 
Jt a part among the Aryans; relics of it survive all over 
rSnrope, in the groups of customs and festivals connected with 
[ afncalture and the seasons. Alt through nature there are the 
I trer recurring events of birth and death, of fruitfuliiess and 
I 4te*y, of destruction for the sake of reproduction, every grave 
I bring till* cradle of another form of life. Hence all the festivals 
f rich in flowers and fnitts, and the offerings of these to the gods 
L of Ernttfulnoss ; hence, too. the ceremonies of weeping over the 
I Jeatli. and of rejoicing over the birth of nature-gods." Tree- 
1 wotaliip, like all nature- worship is based upon the old belief in 
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all-present life spoken of above. Trees and plants grow» 
"bleed when cut (sounds issuing from them sometimes when 
wounded), wither, become old and die. So they are credited with 
a life like that of man." The life, apparently locked up in_the 
tree during the long winter, bursts out in spring, in sammer, in 
autumn, in bud, in leaf, in flower and fruit. The leaves and 
branches murmur in the zephyr, moan in the breeze, and 
shriek in the gale. Was not this all irrefutable evidence of an 
indwelling spirit, that slept and awoke, that died and canie to 
life again. 

Solitary-growing trees were held in great veneration by the 
old Irish ; under some of them their chiefis were inaugurated, or 
periodical games celebrated, and they were regarded with intense 
veneration, for " there exists abundant evidence of the fact,*' 
remarks W. F. Wakeman, '< that in ante-Christian days natives 
of Erin, in common with those of the British Islands generally, 
were wont to worship certain trees." 

Billa — signifying a large tree, was the term used by the Irish 
when describing sacred tre^s — now anglicised bell and bellow 
trees, and absurd stories, founded on these designations, may be 
heard recounted of their origin. Tree worship was probably the 
same in Erin,, as that practised elsewhere, and which Grant 
Allen sums^ up thus : — '* I do not mean for a moment to assert, 
or even suggest, that every individual sacred tree grows, or ever 
grew, on the grave of a dead person, but I do mean to say that, 
as far as I can see, the notion of the sanctity of trees, or plants, 
could only have arisen, in the first place, from the reverence 
paid to trees or plants which actually sprang from the remains 
of the dead, and so were regarded — like everything else that 
came out of the tomb — as embodiments, or avatars, of the d0ad 
man*8 spirit.'* In the parish of Ockley, some graves had rose- 
trees at the head and foot, and it is stated that in former times 
the parishioners thought the soul of the deceased passed into the 
plant growing on the grave. In the Scottish ballad of •* Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William *' it is related, that after tbeir 
death — 

" Out of her breast there sprang a rose, 
And out of liis a briar ; 

Tliey grew till they giew unto the church top, 
Jlnd tliere they tied in a true lover's knot." 

The Pantheist is probably not so far from the truth. St. Paul 
showed a readiness to meet the philosophic pantheism of the 
Greeks, whilst addressing them on Mars Hill, when he said 
that in God ** we live and move and have our being, as certain 
also of your own poets have said, we are also His oflfspring." 
And, again, in writing to the Colossians, he says, God ** is above 
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lII tbings, anil by Hiin all tilings consist." Nature seems every- 
«here «niloweil witli life; wbat was once ibongbt special to 
ininiol life is now found to be comiuon to it and to plant lifu, 
ind there is a "series of fiimlamental correspondence between 
ilftnt and animal whicb points to the merging of tbeir appiLrent 
liff«reacee in one common origin." 

A poem lately written by Mr. William Watson, entitled ■' The 
uikiiown God," is seemingly a plea for panllieisin ; in it be 
utrtxlaces tbe pantheism wliicb appears to permeate one o( tbe 
wwlf disooveied logia (placed in italics) : — 

_ " TLe Ood I know of, 1 ehnll noVr 

■ Know, though He dvelli eiRaeding nigh. 

L Jtaiu «Abh the 'iane H«dfii^ m* thrrt, 

|F CUart llum ihi u-iad and thtrt niii /, 

r TflL. ill my fli-nli Ilia tpirii doth flow, 

Too nmr. loo fur. for mo to kno«-." 

' The idea of the tree as an emblem of life may be seen in a 
irraldic representation of the descent of a family from aome 
'iiot*^ ancestor; and Edward Clodd, f.h.a.b., utilisea the aaroe 
Li.tlv when he states that "The only true mode of presentment, 
: oih of the life that is, and that was. is that of a tree with short 
iraok, indicating tbe common origin of the living from tbe 
noti-iiving, and divided into two trunks representing plants and 
mimfUB respectively. From each of tbese start large branches 
representing classes, tbe larger branches giving off sra^ler 
brsnehes representing families, and so on with smaller and 
>maller branches representing orders and genera until we come 
lo leaves, as representing species, the tieiglil of tbe branch from 
irliicti they are hanging intUcating tbeir place in the growth of 
ibe in-eat life tree." 

Tfae rowan or mountain ash is slill popularly supposed, in 
wuDtr; places, to bnvu a peculiar virtue against the attaclis of 
[aifiea, wiichoa. or malign intlnences. When the dairy -maid 
^lams for a long time without making hutter, she will stir the 
vetaa with a twig of rowan, and strike the cow with another, 
iins irmaking the witch's spell. Bishop Heber, in his 
Itnirmy in /iiif in. states that he "passed a fine tree of the 
niRMMn, Twwrabling greatly, at a distance, the mountain asb. 
\ aprig of this tree, worn in tbe turban or suspended over tbe 
Md, ia rapposed to bo a perfect security against all spells and 
tlic evil eye,' The supei'stition which, in the British Isles, 
ttUclu-4 to the rowan tree ia here applied to a tree of nearly 
uotlar Ittna." 
t Aeoording to all tradition the mountain ash was a favourite 
I with tbe pagans, and with it are still associated many 
-'-r sapurrtltiona. The old Irish believed that the first man 
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sprang from an alder, the first woman from a mountain ash. 
Both trees are still believed to be endowed with mystic properties. 
On May Eve withes, made of the branches of the mountain ash, 
are tied round the horns of cows ; temporary hoops, formed in 
the same way, are placed round churns, as a spell to counteract 
the power of witches and fairies, always busily engaged before 
sunrise on May morning, in endeavouring to steal the butter of 
poor hard-working farmers. 

Some of its many properties are alluded to in the tale of 
** Dermod and Grania,*' where the eating of three of its berries, 
fasting, in the morning, preserves from all diseases. Those thus 
feeding feel as it were the exhilaration of wine, and, however 
aged, become rejuvenescent, for the centenarian again resumes 
the prime of manhood. Many of its virtues have been already 
enumerated, but it may also be mentioned that crosses, formed 
of twigs of mountain ash, are still placed over the doors of the 
houses of the peasantry, attached to the thatch, as a protection 
against witchcraft and fairies. 

The white-thorn, according to Aryan tradition, sprang ori- 
ginally from the lightning : hence it acquired a wide reverence, 
and became invested with many supernatural properties. It was. 
amongst other things, associated with marriage rites. The 
Grecian bride was, and still is, decked with its blossoms, and the 
torch which lighted the Roman bridal couple to their nuptial 
chamber on the wedding-eve was formed of its wood. ** It is 
evident, therefore, that the white- thorn was considered a sacred 
tree long before Christian tradition identified it as forming the 
Crown of Thorns ; a mediaeval belief which further enhanced the 
sanctity attached to it. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Irish consider it unlucky to cut down this holy tree." When it 
grows alone near the banks of streams, or on forts, it is considered 
to be the haunt and peculiar abode of the fairies, and as such is not 
to be disturbed without risk, sooner or later, of personal danger 
to the person so offending. " Don't tamper with the *lone bush ' " 
is rustic warning everywhere in the remote parts of Ireland. 
From tlie custody of the fairies the thorn trees are sometimes 
transferred to that of the saints. ** Skeagh Padrig,'* or 
*' Patrick's Bush," an aged thorn growing out of a cleft in a 
rock, from under which a stream of water flows, is situated 
near Tinaliely, in Wicklow. Devotees attended on the 4th of 
May, rounds were duly made about the well, and shreds were 
torn ofi: their garments and hung on the thorn. 

One daring man, who had uprooted a few hawthorn bushes 
in a fairy circle, was found next morning paralysed in his bed. 
The fairies often visibly protect their property. A sacrilegi- 
ous farmer, bent on clearing a large earthen fort from a well- 
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de\-eloped growth o! busbwood, wben proceeding to cut down tbe 
firat bush, was politely entreated by a manuiliin to spure it, and 
to try th« oe\t. At the next bush he wiis eocountercd by another 
pigmy who repeated tlie same reqtieHt. Ho wan thus sent from 
bush to bush, aud iu the end waa found wandering about tlie fort 
quite distraught. A terrible judgment falls on the person who 
first digs within a " fort," parttculiirty one on which these 
bashes grow. 

Sir Walter 8cott, with a mind imbued with Celtio thought, 
Uias apostrophizes the thorn and other mystic trees : — 



^Vould he could tell how dei'p the shade, 
A thouBuid mingled bmnrhe* made ; 
How broad the ahadov i of die oak. 
How clung the niwnn to the tock, 
And tbcau|;h the foliage shoired hii head. 
With luuTOw Icavei, and berrio red ; 
What piiuM on evary mountuln Bpning, 
O'er every dcU what birches liu'ig, 
lo every tireeie wbRt upens ahuok, 
Whul alden shaded evory hruok f " 

Jl^ti both unlucky as well as dangerous to meddle with any 

UlilAlguded as sacred. During a severe winter a farmer cut off 

tt^lmnches from an alder that overshadowed an ancient holy 

irdl. Whilst thus engaged he bappeneJ to look towards his bouse 

ftodsaw it in flames. Hastening home he found no uppeorauce of 

fifv, so be returned to his work of deid4.'U ration, when again tbe 

flunea rose high over his cottago, and again he hastened to ex- 

tiugaish the coiiUagratioii, but with the same result, all was safe 

mt his home. Determined not to be disappointed a third time in 

■rocaring fire-wood he returned to tbe tree, lopiied off as much as 

be requiied from the sacred alder and carried tbe bundle home, 

rhen, to his dismay, he found his cottage was this time, in reality, 

amfid to the ground. 

With us the willow w associated with tbe idea of sorrow and 
BMomiiig, but, by tbe Irish, it was believed to possess the gift of 
■tttpiriug an uncontrollable inclinatiou to dance. To produce 
tJii« effect a willow waud, pared to a quadrangular figure, having 
ml upon it some myateriotis spells, and placed over the lintel of a 
idoor, crowmI all the inmates of the houne incontiiteiilly to donee. 
Tbfl Iriah scholar, O'Douovan, goes so far as to state that 
wnvrj pUce in Ireland hearing the name of Vren-t had originally 
B Mfiinl tree, of widely eileudlug hrutiches, planted for the pur- 
of inauguration, or to commemorate the death of some 
lOttfl personage. Sacred fires were no doubt often kindled 
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under tliese trees, as there lire many localJtieB named Billatiiuij 
or the " old " or " sacred tree ot tlie fire." 

7he sacred tree may be likened to the tree of Ygdrasil, vith 
its roots in Heaven, or to that tree whose hoary branches jloeu 
saw at the entrance to Avernus : — 



Fig. 45 represents a sacred tree in the parish of Clenot. 
county Cork, generally known as Crann a Imlfa. It is a stunted 
ash, growing in a lofty, bleak situation, and haa been estimated 
as not much over three centuries old. It is most probably a 
seedling or ofTsboot from the parent tree which it has replaced. 




R.-prudiic«d from the JfMr 



Although the tree U unprotected. " and fuel must Lave been 
exceedingly scarce in the locahty, no turf-bog being nearer than 

* " Full in the niidjt n npn^iuiing elm displayed 

His a),'ed miiis, and tiist n tiiijjiily sliailc ; 
Kach irembling kiit with sonip light visions Itcuu, 
Anil k'uves Iniin-egnuted uith airy di-caius." 
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•evm or eight miles," still as much as a hranch naa never lopped 
off. There was also in the neighbourhood, in Ihe townlsnd of 
Killura, another tree sacred to Kt. Craeblinat; hut the treatment 
oat to it was ([uite dilTereiit from that accorded to L'raim a 
The properties distinctive of tlie KiUiira tree were, that 
AM who was in possession of the least portion of it could be 
ed. Emigrants, far and near, accordingly provided tbem- 
witb chips or twigs, until at last the tree entirely disap- 
peared. This occurred about thirty years ago, " I have not beard," 
remarks Mr. James Byrne, m.b.c.s., " how this legend arose 
that this tree possessed those life-preser\'iug powers; but it is 
very probable that St. Craeblmat bad some extraordinary e 
from drowning, or he rescued some drowning person." 

Fig. 4t} depicts the reii 
Bell Tree, growing in the 
tidgbboiirbood of Borriso- 
luuu, county Tipperary, as 
it appeared in the year 
IHSS. At first sight it 
luoka as if there were twn 
■epKrate trtie^. hut it is in 
reality all that bad sitr 
tived of a trunk folmerl^ ' 
At leaHt SO feet in cir 
eumferencv. ll ih tradi 
lifinally recorded that in 
whatever house the small 
tot portion of this tree was 
Imniet) that house was 
inltun&tcly also burned. 
Fitzgerald, in his IVs- 
' iWt« of I'oHvA"?, 
. of sacred trees. 

ha iDcntions, stood at Crownahulla, or Aiiakisha, near 

the branches of wbidi, it was asserted, could not 

The townland of Billa. in the parish of Bally- 

Kid a locality called Craiinuiore, iji the town of 

Sllgo, "probably both derived theit name from some sacred tree. 
" Houey tree " is the remarkable designation of aa old sycaniori' 
in ihc luwiilaud of CooUemoneen, parish of Killadoon, and is so 
the Ordnance Survey maps. It stands nu a mound 
led by Blones, some of which arc so disposed as to simu- 
form of a nide altar. Like many other and solitar)-- 
tn-cs, it has legends and traditions attached to it, some 
of wUdl are yet current among old people in the neighbourhood. 
Anotber reni&rkable tree in the parish of Kilmaoteige is stylnd 
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** the fern tree.** Dr. P. W. Joyce remarks that " CHie of the 
greatest triumphs that a tribe could achieve over their enemies 
was to cut down their inauguration tree, and no outrage was 
more keenly resented, and, when possible, visited with sharper 
retribution.** 

Knowledge of the medicinal properties of the flowers, herbs 
and roots of the country, =^' was probably possessed by the Druids to 
a greater extent than is genersdly supposed, and weapons poisoned 
with vegetable decoctions were, it is tdleged, employed. Keating, 
in his ^bulous History of Ireland, recoimts how, many centuries 
before the Christian Era, a king of Leinster, hardly pressed by 
enemies armed with poisoned weapons, consulted his Druid, who 
counselled him to have a magical bath prepared before the next 
battle. As fast as the king*s warriors were wounded they were 
plunged into the caldron, from which they emerged perfectly 
cured. Again in the third century, in the days of Gormac 
Mac Art, a Leinster chief named Aengus owned a celebrated 
weapon, and from possessing it he was styled '* Aengus of the 
poison spear.** In an Irish ms. entitled '* The Adventures of 
Seven Irish Champions in the East,** the Sea-God Mananan 
Mac Lir is represented as instructing CuchuUin in the use of a 
sting extracted from a piast or serpent that infested a certain 
lake, and this myth would appear to have some bearing on the 
use of poisoned weapons in Ireland. 

In The DiaUujue of the Safies, a tract in fche Book of Lismorey 
there are several passages referring to the use of these deadly 
arms ; for instance, a warrior possessed a ** lucky poisoned 
spear,** the venom with which it was coated being of such fatal 
character that it never wounded a person who did not immediately 
die of the effects of the poison. 

The large average size of Irish flint arrowheads mihtates 
against the supposition of their having been poisoned. The size 
of arrowheads gives a faint indication towards the solution of the 
question, for if missiles are diminutive (a few might have been 
fabricated, say for killing small birds) and are found in abund- 
ance, there is the more likelihood of their ha\'ing been originally 
envenomed. A heavy weapon launched by the hand, or by a 
powerful bow or slinging stick, would stop a wounded man of 
animal by its mere weight, and the shock occasioned by it ; whilst 
the lighter and less effective missile would require some other 
agent to render it effective. 



* In later times dyes for colouring homespuns were obtained from indigenous 
plants. The ragweed gives a yellow dye, whilst heather and water-lily ixx)ls 
yield brown and dark eoloui-s. 
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Xlu primitire surgeon and physician were of the moat rough 
■a3md)' type- If t^<> patient wub brui»eil or wounded, the part 
•flbcited was rabbud or suclied. Hence '•mnsxwie" was one of 
the very earliest modes of treatment of painful affections. If 
jou "bark" your ahin, you inechanically commence rubbing 
the part afTecteil, unconsciously practising primitive " iiiiiiao'ff," 
By slow degrees the budding Esculapins learned that it was better 
Cot bis patient to lose a limb than for him to die in trying to 
ret&in it. Trepanning was actually practised in the Neolithic 
ages, ftod ii it w&s performed with the object of treeing an 
hnagin&ry demon which held possession of the subject where 
ttie modern operator lectures on the eETects of pressure or of the 
presence of bacteria, the difference is, after all, mainly one of 
lerms. Long words do not create new diseases, neither do they 
create new panaceas. 

The use of poisons and the science of medicine, in their 
earliest professional stages, are closely connected with religion. 
Tbe most eminent and successful cultivators of these sciences, bi 
Tvious countries, were, in ancient times, after their dect^se, 
Fiiised to the rank of divinities by th«ir grateful admirers. It 
woB so in the case of EsculapiuB. Chiron, and the Irish Dianket. 
To the disciples of the latter belonged, in late pagan times, the 
csrviully elaborated machinery of oracles, omens, auguries, 
exorcisms, dream -interpretations, visions, as well as the know- 
l«dgi! of the qualities of plants useful for medicinal purposes, the 
proper times and seasons for collecting them, together with all 
llie ritual ceremonies proper to their use and application. 

To the ■' medicine man " of America we owe the discovery of 
ifae properties of many drugs. An American "medicine man " 
Jmk some knowledge of human and animal anatomy, and an 
Irish Dniid was probably equally skilled. Simple aihnents are 
raUaved, as was the case formerly in Ireland, by the heat of the 
jWMt-honse." 

sweat-houses were of two kinds, the permanent erections 
stone in bee-hive form, and those formed merely of 
•ad scraws. 

hot-air batl),now-a-daya designated the " Turkish Bath," 
itarif bnl a degenerated imitation of the luxurious edifices of 
ancient Greece and Imperial Home, was in common use amongst 
Um KBoJcnt Irish, and lingered on until the middle of the nineteenth 
•entnry. The late Professor H. Uennessy, r.tt.s., stAtes that 
irbftt M.Tf called " Turkish " baths in Ireland and (ireat Britun 
we B^led *' Bomon-Irish " b&ths in Germany and Bohemia. He 
■aw bftths designated UiiiaiKhc-lrisdie Ddder in the year 1879 at 
Pi^ue. uweU as at Nuremburg. In Ireland, a small, an- 
eameoted stone structure, erected for the purpose ofbeing utilized 
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as & hot-air bath, is designated by the n&tiTes Taich-tai-idint, 
i.e. a " sweat-boose " ; many of them jet remain (fig. 47). 
They were generally of beehive shape, covered with clay, and hav- 
ing a low entrance. The manner of heating the chamber appears 
to have consisted in filling it with tarf, igniting the fnel, and 
when consumed, the ashes were cleared oat, and as soon as the ^oac 
and sides of the interior had sufficiently cooled down, the fio(» 
was Btrewed with green rashes ; the person or persons intending 
to take the bath entered the heated chamber, and the door was 
closed by means of a temporary screen. This hot-air bath was 
much used down to recent times, not only for pleasure, bat also 
as a cure for rheumatism, for which latter purpose it would seem 
to have been eminently Bnccessfnl. In some cases it is stated 
that a pool of fresh water, if in the immediate vicinity, was 
ntilized as a plunge-bath for the perspiring bather who, having 
remained in the heated interior as long as practicable, would 
then cool himsolf in the water, and a^in retnm. 




Mr. S. F, Milligan, u.r.i.a., writing on the ancient Irish hot- 
air bath, stfttes : — " Up to comparatively recent times the hot-air 
bath was known over many parts of this country as a cure for 
rheumatism. In the localities wliere the English and Scottish 
settlers were in the majority it fell into disuse ; but amongst the 
Irish -speaking inhabitants its value was fully known and ap- 
preciated." Whilst exploring the country lying between Black- 
lion, county Cavan, and the borders of Leitrim, he accidentally 
discovered a " sweat-house," and inquiry ehcited the information 
that It had been frequently used by people suETering from rhea- 
matism, and but two weeks previously to his visit it had been 
occupied by people who had come from some distance for the 
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core (Sg. 43) ; tliere was another similar structure in the town- 
laD<] ol Toam, about three miles distant. 

Id the village of Cappagh. aeac Pomeroy, In the Highlands of 
Tyrone, an old man remembers a sweo-t-house in constant use, in 
wbicU he took baths himself. In this place a tank was attached 
to the sweal-hoiise, about tivo feet in dopth, into which the per- 
son plunged after leaving it. Several dips into this pool, fallowed 
by ft good rubbing, was the mode adopted. 

Near Maghera, county Derry, Mr. Milligan found anotlier 
" sweat-bonse " situated in a secluded glen off the ordinary track 
and locally knon-n as the " sweat -house " even by peoplo who 
bad no knowledge of its original use. There is a small hole in 
the roof, into which a stone fits like & cork into a bottle. This 
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be taken out when the fire is lighted, and replaced when 
tfaa interior is beated, and free from smoke. There were five 
■eata placed around inside, on which sods were placed. 
* — rt distance outside there is a pool of water forming an 
plunge batb. In the county Monaghan, people still 
bot-air bath in the following manner: — "A number of 
n heated to redness in the fire ; they are then placed 
m er«el ; the person who wants to induce perspiration sits 
on it, with a pair of blankets fastened round his neck enclosing 
•11 : a Bood sweat is procured in tluB way." Special herbs wore 
pal unoer the creel, in some places, to give the patient this benefits 
of inbftlfttiou and fumigation. 
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Mr. P&trick Shields, of Altmore Lodge, coimty Tyrone, gim 
the following intereBting iDformation rf^&rding Bweat-hiwues : — 

He states that the; were common ap to fifty years ago. The 
last remaining one has not been used for twenty ye&rs, and & 
rnins have now almost disappeared. Fifty years ago there wu 
one in a glen near Altmore Chapel, to which people came to gtt 
cared of rheumatism. It was built like a beehive, seTsn bet 
wide and seven feet high ; and was roofed with large fla^ ex- 
cept a very small opening on the top. The door, tonr feet hi g h, 
was closed by a stone Sag kept for the purpose. 




"It was heated by fires of turf; when sufficiently hot, the 
coals, ashes, Ac, were removed, and some cool thing each as 
Bods, rushes, or stones put in for the person or persons to stand 
upon. When men used it as many as sis or eight stripped off and 
went in, when all openings were closed except what afforded a 
little ventilation. A person remained outside to attend to theee 
matters. When they could suffer the heat no longer, the flag 
was removed, and they came out and plunged into a pool of water 
within a yard or two of the sweat-house, where they washed, got 
well rubbed, and put on their clothes. In case of women, they 
put on a bathing dress whilst using the bath, and geneiallj 
oniittod the plunge or cold bath. People had to be careful 
not to lean agaiust the walls inside, otherwise they would get 
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burned The ptuni;o pool was always used here. The con- 
structor was a cooper. He ouce como to me on crutcbea, having 
contracted rheumatism from lying on a damp bod. After four 
sweats he was qnite well again, and continued so until his death 
vrbicb took place fifteen years a^o. This was the last one nsed 
in this part of the country. My father rememhers when there 
vera three or four of them in the iminediato vicinity. One was 
Jnft glen where I had a plantation. A stream of water runs 
ttnoagh this glen, and on either side are rocks. The rock formed 
me half of the structure, either shaped hy nature or by excava< 
tion. The front ■wa.<i built up with stones ; no mortar was used ; 




it WM partly covered by the rock itself, and partly by flags, and 
wa« Ii4-ute«l by burning heather and brambles in it. The stream 
was lUmmed up, and formed the bath." 

A Bweat-houae at Assaroe, near BallyshaiiDOD, descnboil by 
Mr. F. ^V. Ijockwood. was built on a somewhat smaller scale 
Ihui (he foregoing. In plan it is an irregular circle, having an 
inaide diameter of a little over three feet with a height of six feet. 
Tbo mruclure, covered with elder hushes and ivy, bears the 
Mpewiuicc of age (fig. 49). Water was poured on the stones in 
tm inside, when beatt^, tlius converting it iuto a vapour- as well 
UK Bwcat-bath. 

Aootlier sweat-house at Brookhill, a mile from the village of 
Sinloogh, county Ijeitrini (fig. 60), has an internal diameter of 
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four feet and a height of six feet. There is a small rivulet dose at 
hand. Access to both structures was had by small creep-openings, 
with sloping jambs, about one foot seven inches in height by 
one foot ten inches in breadth. 

Sweat-houses excavated in the ground or in banks of tnrf 
have long ago disappeared. 

The Bev. John Groves, in his account of the parish of Errigal- 
Keroge, in the county of Tyrone, written at the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, states : — 

'* Among the mountains the country people make use of 
sweating-houses in several cases of sickness. These small hovels 
are partly scooped out of the side of a hill, and finished with rods, 
with a very small entrance. In one of them, when heated like 
an oven with charred turf, the patient stretches himself upon 
some straw, and the entrance is closed up. He there lies in a 
state of violent perspiration, caused by the close heat, so long as 
he or his physician thinks proper. This operation is, as usual, 
among the ignorant, considered a sovereign remedy against 
almost every disorder, but is chiefly used for rheumatic pains." 

Another site in the county Tyrone is described as excavated 
out of a bank of turf, five feet high by five feet wide, with a 
flagged floor. The opening was closed with a bundle of heather, 
dog-grass, and ferns. 

Russian baths, as used by the peasantry, bear a close resem- 
blance to the Irish method. They usually consist of wooden 
houses situated, if possible, by the side of a running stream. In 
the bath-room is a large vaulted oven which, when heated, makes 
the paving-stones lying upon it red hot, and adjoining to the 
oven is a kettle fixed in masonry for the purpose of holding boil- 
ing water. The heat in the bath-room may be much increased 
by throwing water on the hot stones in the chamber of the oven. 
The Russian baths, therefore, are also vapour baths ; and it ap- 
pears as if most of the tribes of American Indians are acquainted 
with this plan. Lewis and Clarke, in their voyage up the 
Missouri, observed a vapour bath-house consisting of a hoQow 
square about eight feet deep, formed in the river-bank, by 
damming up with mud the other three sides, and covering the 
whole completely except an aperture at the top about two feet 
wide. The bathers, taking with them a number of heated stones 
and jugs of water, descend by this hole, and, after seating them- 
selves round the room, place the stones in the centre and throw 
water on them until the steam becomes of a temperature suffi- 
ciently high for their purpose. 

The sweat-lodge — almost universal among Indian tribes — is, 
like the Irish "sweat-house , * ' usually built on the margin of a stream . 
When the Indians bathe in the steam rising from water sprinkled 
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upon tiie heated atones, they generally sing religious songs, foe 
I the bath seems to be a semi-religious act of purilicatioD, as both 
danger and disease are believed to be averted through its agency. 
In diseases of a graver type the "medicine man" falls back 
upon his power as an exorcist. With drum, rattle, and chant, he 
seeks to expel from the sick man the malignant spirit which has 
seised upon him, and in one form the drum is still employed 
with us in religious ceremonies, in the use of that drum of metal 
now styled a bell.* The seat of pain is then ascertained by the 
*■ medicine man," and the after-treatment exactly resembles that 
of the present Irish herb-doctor." Suction acts as cupping — 
relieves congestion. The Irish " medicine man " sucks the spot 
afiected by the pain with such severity as to raise blisters, and 
these often, by the counter-irritation so excited, effect a cure ; 
but if this foils, he next pretends to spit out of his mouth 
frogs, thorns, stones, or anything the credulity of the sick man 
or his friends may accept as the origin of the disease. 

For inflammation in the head, seAere counter-irritation on 
tbv <~*n>vn of the head has long been used and with great success 
by Irish "medicine men." The head is shaved, and a plaster 
applied, which Is loft on till a blister rises. Treatment by 
eonnter-irritation has, however, always been much employed by 
the medical profession. 

A Statittical JccoiiiU of the Union of Kilruah, written by 
tfa« Bev. John Graham in the year 1816, states that "quack 
doctors abounded in all directions ; who, beginning their opera- 
tioiu on swine, cows, and horses, proceeded in their medical 
euver, from drawing teeth and boiling herbs, to the more arduous 
tasks of reducing ruptures, amputating limbs, and managing 
fevers. Such practitioners could not fail to hnd abundant em- 
plo^ent, creating it as they went along, and often disseminating 
variolous infection of the very worst description. One of thia 
lion-hearted tribe was known in the year 1802 to adopt an 
txperinieut of Alexander the Great. He was called to the relief 
of a labourer in Camacolla, when, finding some difficulty in 
redttciitg an inguinal heniia, he cut tUo Gonhan-knot, and gave 
his patient a summary discharge from the troubles of thia 
life." 

From a imgao, as also from a Christian point of view, the 
lunatic or idiot was regarded as one whoso body had become the 
abode of an evil spirit, or the temporary home of a god. In the 
first instance, the only cure was to Irighteii the demon away by 

* Tb* uar o[ belU U not n custom ot thv'nrly or niediaval church, but i» of 
nfj antinit d&te. It vni adopted fram hcnthendotu (we inle, voL i., p. 197) 
- . .^.,.. -•--,_ iimugii Jti,r„rd» rtjcutcU by Mttbomed. 
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torture or portentous exorcisms, in the second instanoe — as 
with every uncivilized race all the world over — the idiot was 
regarded with reverential awe, and the country people would no 
more think of intentionally maltreating such, than they would 
of injuring a little child, owing to the deep-rooted belief that 
irresponsible simpletons or idiots are in close contact with, and 
under the direct protection of God and the saints. In this there 
is a striking point of similarity to oriental custom. Yet with ail 
their reverence for the idiot they seldom refirained, should occa- 
sion arise, from perpetrating a practical joke on such a one, care 
being, however, taken to avoid injuring the subject of their 
wit. 

In contradistinction to paganism, with its concomitant 
cruelty, and Christianity with its madmen formerly caged and 
treated like wild beasts, modem science takes up a humane 
standpoint. It regards madness as a mere form of brain disease, 
its victims as objects for compassion, not for persecution ; and it 
considers gentle treatment far more likely, than harsh treatment, 
to effect restoration of reason. Many traces of the old rough and 
ready method yet survive. A person suffering from an ulcerated 
sore throat is taken, by the country people, by the two ears until 
the operators ** shake the devil out of him." Governor Eyre, in 
his work on Australia, describes a similar performance, by native 
sorcerers, in attempting the cure of this ailment. 

Exorcisms and incantations by an Irish ** medicine man " or 
witch-doctor, were expensive operations, as a plentiful supply of 
whiskey was always administered as well to the adept as to 
the spectators. Lady Wilde thus describes the performances : — 

** When any person in the village showed signs of madness 
this man (the witch-doctor) was sent for, and after a good pull at 
the whiskey, the caster-out of devils began his exorcism by pour- 
ing forth a torrent of gibberish in a loud voice, which he called 
Latin prayers, while at the same time he dashed holy water all 
over the room and the patient. Then, taking a stout blackthorn 
stick, he proceeded to thrash the demented person most vigor- 
ously, the patient being held firmly all the time by three or four 
of the friends or neighbours. When the poor victim was half 
stupefied, and unable even to yell any longer, the operator 
announced that the devil had gone out of him ; but as the evil 
spirit was still lurking somewhere about, he must be expelled by 
force or magic. Whereupon he commenced to whirl the black- 
thorn stick round in all directions, striking everything animate 
and inanimate, that lay in his way, as if crazed with fury; 
especially beating the doors, by which he said the devil might 
escape, and he was determined to have a good blow at him ; 
and all the time, during the process of beating, he kept on re- 
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citing the gibberish Latin, in a tond strong voice, fortifying his 
efforts at exorcism by frequent appeals to the whiskey jar. 

" A BiDgulaT case of attemptetl cure look place lately in Roa- 
oommon. A young man named Davy Flynn becume suddenly 
r&\-ing mad, or elf- stricken, as the people say, and the great 
vitcb-man of the place was sent for one Suntlay morning in all 
haste. Ho found biin bound hand and foot, and foaming at tbo 
mouth, while five or six strong men were trying to hold him 
down ; and a great crowd was gathered round the door, who 
decbired that the wretched man was not Da\7 Flynn at all, the 
bandaome Davy, once the pride of the village tor beauty and 
strength, but a fairy demon who had taken his shape. So the 
vitcii-man having examined him, and performed sundry strange 
rites and invocations, pronounced his opinion that the lunatic 
was certainly not Davy Flynn, but an old French char){er, he- 
longing to a French general, who came to Ireland long ago in 
tbe times of the troubles, and to keep the real man alive, who 
was now in fairyland, the substitute must be well fed with the 
proper food for a horse. 

" On bearing this, the friends ran for a sheaf of oats and 
crammed tbe straw down the wretched maniac's throat, after 
which the exorcist prepared for hia mortal combat with the 
devil, aided of course by the poteen, Jive kegs of which were 
brought in for the general strengthening of the company. 

" Tbe operator first tied a white apron over his shoulders, 
tfa»D. witli n wave of the hand in the form of a cross, he com- 
manded silence. After which, he began the invocation by a 
volley of gibberish Latin, thundered forth between the occasional 
dr»ughls of whiskey, while poor Davy had only a bucket of cold 
wat«r thrown on hiH bead, to which be responded by terrible 
•ties. 

'• At last the people got tiifd of the work, and one of them 
•eoretty cut the cord of the halter, which held the supposed 
French charger, while the witch-man was busy over the poteen. 
Dkvv, tlins finding himself free, sprang at the doctor as if ho 
■roold tear bim to pieces, on which a panic seized the crowd, 
who mailed from the house, the witch-man following, while the 
If™"'"" loaped after them with hideous yells an:I curses. At 
IcngtJi tlio maniac was secured and tied down by a strotig rope 
till tfie magistrate arrived, who ordered him off to the Bos- 
flonunon Lunatic Asylum, whither he was at once taken, and 
where be eventually died, to the great relief of bis friends, who 
R*Uy believed that he was tbe old French charger, and that till 
lli« ilealb of the demon-substitute, poor Davy hod no chance 
of being relieved from the bondage he was under in fairy 
knd." 
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As already stated* there is a valley in Kerry styled Olennagalt, 
t.e. the Glen of the Lunatics, and it is believed that madmen, no 
matter how far from the locality they live, would, if left to them- 
selves, find their way to the Glen. 

'• Why this place " (Glennagalt), wrote Dr. C. Smith in 1756, 
*• i-ather than any other should be frequented by lunatics, nobody 
can pretend to ascertain any rational cause, and yet no one truth 
is more firmly credited here by the common people than this 
impertinent fable." He, however, says that having regard to 
the appearance of these desolate glens and mountains, none bat 
madmen would dare venture into them. 

On the other hand a visitor to this valley in 1846 writes :— 
"We went to see Glennagalt, or the 'Madman's Glen,' the place, 
as our guide sagely assured us, to which all the mad people in 
the world would face if they could get loose. After pursuing for 
miles our romantic route we came to the highest part of the road 
and turned a hill which completely shut out Glen Inch; and 
lo ! before us lay a lovely valley, sweeping down through noble 
hills to Brandon Bay. The peak of the mighty Brandon himself 
ended one ridge of the boundary, while high, though less majestic 
mountains formed the other ; and this valley so rich and fertile, 
so gay with cornfields, brown meadows, potato gardens, and the 
brilliant green of the flax, so varied and so beautiful in the bright 
mingling of Nature's skilful husbandry, was the ' Madman's 
Glen.' I felt amazed and bewildered, for I had expected to see 
a gloomy solitude, with horrid crags and gloomy precipices. Not 
at all ; the finest and richest valley which has greeted my eyes 
since we entered the Highlands of Kerry is this — smiling, soft, 
and lovely. 

** We took our leave of fair Glennagalt, and assuredly if any 
aspect of external nature could work such a blessed change, the 
repose, peace, and plenty of this charming valley would restore 
the unsettled brain of a poor unfortunate." 

The late Professor Eugene O'Curry, in his work on>the 
Manners and Customs of the Aiicient Irishy published in 1878, 
makes no reference to madness, idiocy, or possession. He refers 
to a sort of witchcraft under the head of divination, where he 
gives an instance of a trance produced by magical arts ; of the 
mad rage of the hero, and of how, in the midst of that rage, he 
was caught, as it were, by the hands and feet, through Droidical 
incantations. 

But few will agree with Dryden, that 

** There is a pleasure in being mad 
Which none but madmen know "; 



* Vol. i., p. 357. See also p. 356, Aynia, the Goddess of the insane. 
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but we shouti] liave a fellow-feeling for tlio insane ; for does not 
tlie poet state that every body is more or less mad, and tbe 
experience of two thousand years has not altered the aphorism 
of the Koinan satirist : — 



Quimam igilur k 


mus ° qui non itultaa. Quid 


StuUus et inianu 


. Quid ? M qui. Jion dt flVKi 


Conlinuo «unii£ ? 


Minime. . . ." 



St, Pilkn was a Scottish saint of great reputation, and it is 
stated that, though the surrounding popolation is Protestant, yet 
the country people retain some of tbe superstitious connected 
with the wells which bear his name, and there are in Perthshire 
several dedicated to him still much frequentt'd. These springs 
" are held powerful in eases of madness, and in inatances of very 
late occurrence lunatics have been left &!1 night bouud to the holy 
atone in confidence that the saint would cure and unloose them 
bt-fore morning." Sir Walter bcott alludes to this practice in 
^tamuim :— 

"... Si. Fillnn'. bleawd well, 

Whoie upring can rreniied ilrrama diapel. 

And tbu craxMl brain n-stErti." 

Mr. A. W. Buckland, in Anthropolagkal Stuititi, states that a 
curious use of St. Fillan's bell for the euro of madness was long 
employed in Scotland. It would appear that the bell (belonging 
lo tbe klonastery of Glendochart) was left for generations in the 
open ail on a tombstone, but " at the end of the eighteenth 
eentory it suddenly disappeared, and was at last found in the 
boanofao English gentleman in Hertfordshire, who had written 
in his diary his rea.sons for taking it away, which are quaint 
enough. He said that in August, 17W, he rode from Tyndrum 
lo tbe holy pool of Strath&Uan, which, towards the end of the 
firat quarter of the moon, was resorted to by crowds of the 
neighbouring peasantry, who expected to be cured of their 
diM'Aiies by bathing in it. Amongst those he saw was an un- 
fortunate girl out of her mind who had been brouglit there for 
wvciml moons without effect. When mad people were bathed 
tt)07 were thrown in with a rope tied round them, after which 
thejr were taken to St. Fillan's Church and placed in a stone 
trough (probably a coffin) in the open churchyard, and fastened 
down to a wooden framework and there left for a whole night 
will) a covering of hay over them, and St. Fillan's hell placed 
tn'er their bead. If tlioy were found loot^ in the morning tbe 
■kiiit waa suppOBe<l to be propitious. ' I was told,* he says, 
■tfast wherever this bell was removoil it always returned to a 
partieolar spot in tbe churchyard before morning,' so in order 
■■ to iMt the trnlb of the story be carried it off to England, and 
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we sappose the distance presented an insuperable barrier to its 
acoostomed noctomal peregrinations, for it remained in this 
gentleman's house for seventy years." 

Down to the close of the eighteenth century, deeply-rooted 
belief in the reality of witchcraft was universal, and obtamed in 
Christendom and heathendom alike ; whole hecatombs of victims 
were sacrificed at the altar of a superstition which now only 
exists, as an established institution, amongst some of the most 
degraded tribes of Africa. In the old and the new world aUke, per- 
secution was based on texts of Scripture which asserted » or rather 
were alleged to assert, the existence of the power of witchcraft, and 
contained an imperative command for the extirpation of old, or 
sometimes young and beautiful women. Witchcraft and supposed 
demoniacal possession are complementary ideas. The treatment 
of supposed witches was even more cruel than the treatment of 
lunatics, and in this persecution all sects of Christians outvied with 
each other in the grossest cruelties, but now, as the late Professor 
T. H. Huxley remarks : — " The phraseology of supematuraUsm 
may remain on men's lips, but in practice they are naturalists. 
The magistrate who listens with devout attention to the precept, 
' Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,* on Sunday; on Monday 
dismisses, as intrinsically absurd, a charge of bewitching a cow 
brought against some old woman ; the superintendent of a lunatic 
asylum who substituted exorcism for rational modes of treatment 
would have but a short tenure of office.** 

The Act against witchcraft for the United Kingdom was only 
repealed in the year 1786, and its cancelling was regarded by 
many religious people with serious misgivings. John Wesley, in 
1768, enters in his journal that " the giving up witchcraft is in 
eflfect giving up the Bible.*'* If the value of the Bible really 

* Having quoted from Wesley's belief in Witchcraft, it may be as well to 
give the context, t.^. his confession, in full. He writes: — 

*' It is true that the English in general, and indeed most of the men in 
Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and apparitions as mere old 
wives' fables. I am sorry for it, and I willingly take this opportunity of 
entering my solemn protest against this violent compliment which so many that 
believe the Bible pay to those who <io not believe it. 

** I owe them no such service. I take knowledge these are at the bottom of 
the outcry which has been raise<l, and with such insolence spread throughout 
the nation, in direct opposition, not only to the Bible, but to the suffrage of the 
wisest and the best of men in all ages and nations. 

** They well know, whether Christians know it or not, that the giving up 
witchcraft is, in etfect, giving up the Bible. And ihey know, on the other 
hand, that if but one account of the intercourse of men with separate spirits be 
admitted, their whole castle in the air — deism, atheism, materialism — falls to 
the ground. I know no reason, therefore, why we should suffer even this 
weapon to be wrested oiitof our hands. Indeed, there are numerous arguments 
besides which abundantly confute their vain imaginations ; but we need not bu 
hooted out of one ; neither reason nor religion requires this." 
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depeDded, in any degree, on belief iu witchcraft and its conooiaitant 
errors, it would, perhaps, in that unlikely case, be better to give 
up the Bible. Blr T. Browne believed in witches, and bclpeil to 
swear away the lives of some, as att " expert.""^ Yet he wrote a 
▼cry learned work on " Vtilynr I'lrrun," and a very learned and 
logical one, too I 

111 the year 1578, Sir William Drury, Lord Deputy o( Ireland, 
when in Kilkenny, ordered thirty-six criniinala to be executed, oE 
whom " two were witches and condemned by the law of nature, 
for there was no positive law against witchcraft iu those days." 
Sir Richard Gux, who mentions this occurrence, had been Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and it would appear that he really believed 
that these two unfortunate persons who were executed were 
actually guilty of witchcraft. 

The benefit which modem education has conferred, in 
freeing the majority of the people from the bondage of old 
iOees, can only l>e property appreciated when the fatal con- 
Be<iD«nce3 of belief in ancient superstitions in Ireland are brought 
to the light of day. Notwithstanding the sympathy which the 
hte of so numerous an array of unfortunate victims is calculated 
to OKcite, it must not be foi^otten that, although the vast 
Bwjority were innocent of any offence against the law of the land, 
yet that Boiue of theae persona were iu the habit of boasting of 
their snpposed art iu order the more readily to extract from their 
dupes whatever they desired, and in a few instances they were 
vendors of poison, furnishing their customers with the means of 
gratifying either their avance or their revenge. 

Ireland has had a Uberal quota of troubles, but very few pro- 
ceeded from witch-hnditii; and witch-burning on a large scale. 
There have been but slight innovations in the rites of sorcery, 
the gradual evolution from paganism to modern Christianity 
having caused but little change. As evidence of this it will tw 
sulBcient to quote the ceremonies which Lady Alice Kytelor of 
Kilkenny, htr son William, and their accomplices, were alleged 
Ut have i-mpluyed alwut the year 1600. 

L>dy AUc4! Kyteler was accused of sweeping the dust of the 
•trwet to the threshold of her son, muttering this chaxm the 
whUe:— 

'■ To Iha hou»e of Willi tm. iiij Kin, 
II ie all ihe vcalih of Killceun; tuw-n." 

Lady Alice and her accomphces were also accused of renounc- 
ing the Christian faith during certain periods, in which time they 
wottid not attend Mass, say a prayer, or discharge any religious 
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function. They were accused of killing certain animals* and of 
flinging the dissevered portions about at cross-roads^ as an 
offering or sacrifice to a devil of very low degree. They were 
accused of mimicking the ceremony of excommunication and 
employing it against sundry parties to whom they bore ill-will. 
They were accused of sacrificing to demons the intestines of 
cocks, mingled with worms, baleful herbs, nails, the hair of dead 
men, and the clothes and portions of the bodies of unbaptized 
children, and of having boiled these and other ingredients in the 
skull of an executed criminal. They had also compounded magic 
powders and magic candles from hellish mixtures, to excite love 
m some and procure lingering death in others. 

Lady Alice, especially, had held conferences with the before- 
mentioned devil of low degree, when he appeared to her in the 
shapes of a black cat, a black dog, and a black man. She also 
had sacrificed to him at a certain stone bridge, nine red cocks, 
and nine peacocks' eyes ; and on more than one occasion she 
had anointed a coulter, and performed long sarial journeys on it. 
Lady Alice very wisely managed to escape to England; her 
son William, a man of influence, submitted to imprisonment; 
but one of her alleged accomplices, poor Petronella, was burnt, 
aft^r having been flogged six times ; it is probable that she con- 
fessed to being present at the magic rites, to escape a repetition 
of fresh torture. 

The trial of eight women for witchcraft occurred so late as 
the year 1711, at Carrickfergus. These women were accused, 
by a young girl of eighteen years of age, of having attempted her 
life by means of hellish spells. One judge gave it as his opinion, 
*< that the jury could not bring them in guilty upon the sole 
testimony of the afflicted person's visionary images" ; but from 
this the other judge dissented, and thought ** the jury might, 
from the evidence, bring them in guilty,** which they promptly 
did. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century one of these 
witches, or " fairy women," lived near Bed Hills, in Eildare. 
According to the Rev. John 0*Hanlon, ** her reputation as a 
possessor of supernatural knowledge and divination drew crowds 
of distant visitors to her daily, and from the most remote parts 
of Ireland. In various instances they were furnished with a 
bottle containing some supposed curative liquid, and directed to 
return homewards without falling asleep on their journey. This 
bottle was tilled with water, darkly coloured by a decoction of 
herbs, gathered with certain incantations near a rath that 
afforded the customary materia medica of fairy doctors for the 
cure of a special disease, on which consultation wa.s required. 
The most accomplished and skilful member of the medical faculty 
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seldom received a more remunerativo fee for his services on 
behalf of a patient, th&D the wise woman of the Red Elills 
pocketed from her credulous dupes. At one time a young woman 
had been directed to return with the magic draught to her sicit 
relative's house, she was especially cautioned to keep her eyes 
open along the way ; overcome with fatigue, however, and pro- 
bably feverish with anxiety and excitement, the young person 
Has obliged to rest by the roadside. Wearied nature soon began 
to clum her usual requirement of ' balniy sleep.' No sooner had 
the girl dozed off into dreamy unconsciousness, than one of the 
ngliest beings imagbiation had ever created appeared to her dis- 
ordered &ncies : and with wrinkled visage, the spectre seemed 
R!«dr to clutch her in \x\i extended arms. With a loud scream 
■be ooouded to her feet, and through terror would doubtless have 
left tb« curative potion behind, had she not already taken the 
precaution of securing it within her bosom. The rude monitor 
of her obligation was supposed to have been a friend among the 
Blieeoguea. I knew the person thus supposed to have been warned, 
and who, in old age, related this adventure. After the death of 
Moll Anthony lier daughter followed the same profession, but 
never enjoyed a like celebrity." 

Towards tlie commencemeut of the nineteenth century the Rev. 
John O'Uanlou had also the opportunity of witnessing the mys- 
terious quackery practised by a noted ahrnurttf or " fairy doctor," 
known as " Paddy the Dash," and sometimes oa " Paddy the Cow 
Doctor." He was believed to hold friendly intercourse with the 
Curiea, aa his cabin adjoined one of their raths. He received his 
OOgnomen of " The Dash," from a pccnliar stammering or delect 
in articaUtion, that obliged him to jerk out words at irregular 
iDt«n'a]s, accompanied by violent gesticulations. Paddy's pro- 
eMa of treatment was considered desirable in Uie case of an old 
woman, who had fallen into decline, and some of Paddy's young 
friends were, by especial favour, admitted to the patient's 
chamber to observe operations. " We were but ' wee-bit bodies,' 
at the time, and have only an indistinct recollection of Paddy 
drawing out of his cota uiore pocket a lai^e black bottle, with 
two or three packages of brown pap&r, c«ntaining dried herbs 
and a bunch of Ifrug/ifhiirni or Miaunfi, on which the fairies are 
niA to ride occasionally through the air. The herbs and tops of 
tbe ivughfiaittti were put in a porringer tilled with water, that 
1 bmni ]t(i simmering on the kitchen fire ; afterwards followed 
It unaccountable flourishes over the sick woman, then some 
f ttookea on her back and forehead with three shakes. . . . Moly 
ler had, I think, been used during this sort of necromancy, 
■ml >prinkl(<d on the sick person. The patient's face, hands, 
I and feet were finally botlied with tbe warm mixture contained in 
• porringer." 
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Formerly every district, almost every village, had some sybil- 
line like dealer in charms — some old hag, who half believed ia 
the credulity she excited. Children were brought to her to t>aihe 
their eyes with concoctions, and to fiasten slips of witch-hazel 
round their necks, so that the evil eye could not rest on them. 
Maidens purchased the dew she gathered on May mornings in 
preference to any they could collect themselves. 

** The fair maid who, the first of May, 

Goes to the lield ut break of day, 
' And washes in dew from the hawthorn tree. 

Will ever after handsome be.*' 

Young women about to become mothers for the first time, 
would apply for charms to keep the fairies away for the nine 
days after the birth of the infant ; and people going on journeys 
bought charms against the powers of the air, of the water, of the 
earth, and of the fire until their return home. 

The stock in trade of a witch, or wise woman, who pursued her 
calling at the commencement of the nineteenth century (on the lines 
practised by '^ herb doctors " or <* medicine men," a class of quacb 
who, however, in most cases really believe in the efficacy of their 
charms) may be thus described — Over her cabin door a horse-shoe 
is nailed for luck. Beneath the salt-box is a bottle of holy water 
to keep the place purified and to ward off crickets — for crickets are 
the supposed harbingers of bad luck, and one should never kill 
them as their comrades will avenge their death by eating the 
woollen clothes."^ A bunch of fairy fiax lies on the top of the salt- 
box ; sown into the folds of the wise woman's scapular is a four- 
leaved shamrock, an invaluable specific for rendermg fairies 
visible to the human eye. Over the door, over the beds, over the 
cattle in the byre hang branches of withered yew, and when the 
cows calve the wise woman ties a red woollen thread about their 
tails to protect them from being either overlooked or ** elfshot *' 
by the fairies, who, as we have seen, possess a peculiar power 
over females, of every species, during the period of parturition. 

In the garden grow house -leeks — a specific for sore eyes — 
tansy, rosenoble, Solomon's Seal, bugloss, bogbane, and numerous 
other herbs, each for some medicinal purpose, and various charms 



* As early as possible on the morning of the feast of St. Fintan (3rd Janu- 
ary) housekeepers appear to have been absolved from this prohibition, and were 
in the habit of performing a very practical exorcism against crickets. This 
consisted in pouring boiling water into the holes and crevices frequented by 
them, whilst repeating the couplet — 

** If yo»i have come for luck, stay ; 
If not, I warn you away ! " 
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for toothache, headache, for removing warts and taking motes 
oat of tile eye. Many condiments arc kept in stock. Seal oil 
far sprains and rheumatism, the tongae of a fox for a poultice 
to ex[ract thorns, needles. &c., dandeUon for liver complaints, 
comfrey as a styptic, samphire hoiled in milk for hearthnrn ; 
its leaves are also employed in urinary diseases. This use ia 
not peculiar to Irish "physicians," for we find mention of it in 
many ancient writers. Bryony, with its scarlet berries, some- 
times mistaken for red currants, produces death in a most painful 
form. Tliore vika also another plant kept in stock whose English 
name sufficiently indicates its deleterious qualities :— 

■• Fnir lo tip nighl, but l.y ihn emell 
CnpnKod, tbi' bvnhanH'ti etrav-ting'd bell 
With danger pn'gniinl." 

Its roots are liable lo be mistaken for par^jnipa, and ore eaten 
with fatal results. On breaking in two the stalk of the common 
crowfoot, milky juice will be obsened to hang on the upper part 
oC the stem. If this be dropped on a wart by the wise 
wonuii the wart will fall off. Kags or wool steeped in nettle 
JaioB and put up the nostrils stay bleeding at the nose, where all 
Oilur remedies liave failed, even uicluding the application of the 
key of the front door to the nape of iLe neck. (The cold of tlie 
iron generally e erecting a cure.) A "wise woman" would also have 
hrjladoiuiu, lieartsease, ground ivy, or mountain sage for palpita- 
tions or for coughs, \)Og bark or parsley boiled in milk for gravel, 
twttles with ginger, for wind in the stomach, horehound as an 
«xpaclorant, mullein as a cough mixture, ivy leaves for a scald 
head, and furze tops, broom and caiageen moss combined for 
a ooogh mixture ; so there was within easy reach a good 
pbarmscoptpia. 

One need not laugh at this pbannacoptria, for some herbs 
and aome of the treatment would really have had the effect 
derired, and until a comparatively recent period the system of 
medicine was a vast farrago of empirical absurdities. The 
brooritA Court physician to three kings, James I.. Charles I., 
and Charica II., administered fearful abuminatious. He pre- 
wribvd pttlverived human bonus iu grt^at quantity; his celebrattxl 
" goat powder " contained raspings from a human skull, but his 
■weetmt composition was "balsahn of bats," into which entered 
bftUi adders, sucking- whelps, earth worms, hog's grease, the 
tnartow of a slag, and the thigh bone of an ox. 

Il tDOst be honestly admitted that many of these old medical 
mpentitions and medical treatments before enumerated have 
Mue justification, though not always that advanced by their 
prortitiotiers. It is an undoubted (act that tba mind exercises 

TOt. II. K 
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great influence on the body. Thus if an invalid of a supersiiiioas 
temperament carries about on the person what he or she considen 
a talisman, belief in the charm reacts in a greater or less degree 
on the bodily condition of the patient. *' Oftentimes, in truth, 
the only merit of a plant lay in the charm formula attached to 
it, the due utterance of which ensured rehef to the patient 
Originally there can be no doubt that such verbal forms were 
prayers, * since dwindled into mystic sentences.' *' 

Parsons, at any rate, cannot certainly afford to sneer at such 
so-called ipiedical treatment, for a philanthropic divine anathe- 
matised that greatest of all modem discoveries, chloroform, on its 
first introduction as '* a decoy of Satan, apparently ofifering itself 
to bless women/* and alleging that its use would '* harden societr 
and rob God of the deep earnest cries which arise in time of 
trouble for help.** A witty surgeon answered the clerical fool 
according to his folly, and retorted by quoting his own Scripture 
against him to prove that the Almighty Himself was the first to 
set the example of performing an operation under anfesthesia, 
when he cast Adam into a deep sleep before removing his rib. 
Again, when the discovery of iROCulation was brought from Con- 
stantinople to England, in the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, its introduction was strenuously resisted by the clergy. A 
similar opposition was exhibited when Jenner introduced vaccina- 
tion. A hundred years ago it was almost an exception to see a 
face unpitted by small-pox ; now it is the exception to see one so 
marked. Tlius, though not without bitter resistance on the part 
of the clergy, people began to think for themselves, and came to 
understand tliat pestilences were not punishments inflicted by 
the Almighty for religious shortcomings, but the natural con- 
sequences of neglect, filth, and wretchedness. 

Watercress, boiled with whiskey and sugar, is taken as a 
cure for bronchitis. Pounded flag-root is used for dressing cuts 
and wounds. Crowfoot, pounded up with butter, is used for 
erysipelas. 

In the irritating cutaneous eruption, which like a girdle 
gradually encircles half the body (hence its Enghsh designation. 
sln7igles)y the country-people believe that if the rash meets, and 
thus forms a complete girdle, the patient will die. A common 
cure for the disease is the blood of a black cat smeared on the 
parts affected. 

** Love potions** are even now frequently given; they are 
compounded by a ''-wise woman,'* but must be administered to 
the man by the woman who wislies to inspire the tender passion. 
The giving of a love potion is considered a dreadful act, as the 
result is always dangerous and often fatal to the recipient. 

Noxious beasts or mad dogs can do one no harm provided a 
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bit of columbine provitied by a " wise wiimon " be cftiriod about 
the person, or tho sltin be rubbed with It. If another plant, the 
Bliepherd's Parse, is hung under the necks of sheep tliey become 
ijJDVUiUe to dogs. This herb posBesses, iherefure, the same 
i the fern {h'ilrx minor bm(jijoHa\,yi)i\^ madehujijun 
invisible. Threlkeld adverts to this subject when he 
-" A great splutter has been made about fern seed, and 
several sauntering stories feigned couceming its collection on 
St. John's Eve, or the summer solstice, which are mere 
trumpery." But nevertheless the country people still believe 
liiat the roots of brackuu and tho roots of lilies gathered on 
bt. John's Eve, if cut after certain incantations, will disclose to 
K young woman her true lover's najue, and if fern seed hn 
oorried on the person that those so carrying it become invisible. 
Ben JoDson alludes to this superstition : — 

" I h^>A 
No medluine, sir, lo gn JDviaiblo 
No teiti ■eed in my piMkoI" ; 

k8 does also Bhakspeore in 1 Henri/ IV. : — 

» G-UMU. 
atamitrliii, 
night thAn tu (em «ci>d for joiir wnlking invii 



lu lire ruorti beholding lo tha 



Depression of spirits, called in Irish " sinking of the heart," 
is cured in the following manner; — The "fairy" or "herb 
doctor " holds a cup of meal, of which a certaiu ijuantity ia set 
ftstde for the purpose, close to the patient, saying in Irish — 
" Ease to the heart, ease to the heart," and muttering an invoca- 
tion. This is done three times on thr«e separate occasions, and 
Mch time the meal iu the cup is cast into the fire. When the 
l&st of the three performances is terminated a cake is made of the 
flour that is over, the patient sitting by, taking care that no 
animal or human being passes between him and the lire until it 
if bftked. It is then eaten with nine sprigs of watercress, and if 
waj be I«ft it must be thrown into tlie tire. 

According to John Kuott, u.d., " cases of acute catarrh of 
Um lining membrane of the stomacli are, necessarily, fairly 
among the potato-fed peasantry. This condition is 
lied by pain and tenderness at the ' pit of the tilomacb.' 
1 scrutinised by the specially ' knowledgeable elder ' o( 
tbe locality is diagnosticate<l with the nnnouucenit-ut that the 
'i|iaol of the breast is down.' The cure is curricHl out by a 
Mfics of three Monday -Thursday opc-raUons, in each of which 
tbe paiofiil part ia ' drii-cupp'd.' This is done by making a small 
pieoeof doi^h, in which a pi<'C(> of caudle or a couple of lucifer 



miMUitei 
wban s< 
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matches may be comfortably anchored, and then lighted. A large 
drinking-glass (tumbler) is then inverted on the part, closely ap- 
plied to the skin, and the rapid exhaustion of the air proves very 
effective indeed in production of a vacuum, and consequent 
* cupping.* The cupping-glass is solemnly left in position for a 
quarter of an hour, and the patient is strictly enjoined to main- 
tain the horizontal position for an hour after its removal. The 
relief obtained is very obvious.** 

Quite recently a Protestant clergyman who suffered from 
some obscure affection of the palate was persuaded to consult a 
** knowledgeable elder,** who, however, did not acknowledge him 
as his spiritual adviser. After a careful and lengthened exami- 
nation the quack stated that his patient*s '' palate was down,** 
and to draw it back in position suspended the sufferer for a 
short time by the hair of his head. He then pronounced that 
the palate had been replaced. Strange to narrate, the gentleman 
declared that he had been greatly relieved by the process. 

It is still a very prevalent idea that toothache is caused by a 
little worm, like a diminutive eel, which gnaws a hole in the 
tooth. 

A terrible ** cure ** recently practised in the county Sligo is 
as follows : — Members of certain families are noted for their 
healing powers, as also for the healing property of their blood. 
The suffering person goes to the " wise man *' or ** wise woman ** 
with a gift; if it is not acceptable, the postulant is told what must 
be brought. The charlatan then opens a vein, and allows a 
certain quantity of his or her blood to drop on the sore ; if the 
ailment is internal, the blood must be swallowed ; in either case 
certain rhymes and incantations are muttered whilst the cere- 
mony is being gone through. 

Another very similar case occurred in the county Tipperary. 
It is thus recounted by a physician now residing in Sligo : — ** I 
heard of the following remedy — and I know the anecdote to be 
authentic — for the cure of * St. Anthony*s Fire * (erysipelas or 
nettle-rash). The blood of any member of a family called 
*Cahill,* applied to the part affected, was supposed to be a 
specific, and the lady who told me the story knew the woman 
Cahill, who used to * bark her shin * with a fir-stick, and apply the 
blood with her finger to the patient's skin. The old woman 
died only a few years ago.'* 

For inflammation or disease of the eyes, or for disorders of 
the stomach, Pagani vero oculorum morbo affecti urind qu& 
oculos lavare solent, vel eandem, ut alii morbos sanent, bis quo- 
tidie potana. Quae quidem mihi experto bene cognita sunt. 
Nempe modicus in hac regione versus eos, qui sibi ita male con- 
suluerunt saepe refecerat. Nee non et urinam vulneribus et 
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plagis soleat infundere quibus einplastram pecudam steroore 
ooiumistmu impoDuot. 

It was recommeDded, by the oracle of Butos, to Pberon, son 
of Sesostris, as a cure for tbe restoration of his sig:bt ; tbe anec- 
dote is moat amusingly recounted by Herodotus, and is well 
worthy of penisal, as it is written in quite a Rabelaisian veiu of 
linmour.* That of goats, as well as cows, wati employed bj^ othefN 
nations (Herodotus, ^fel^ximene, dxxxvii.). A labourer in the 1 
employment of tbe writer injured tbe back of his hand, and a | 
caiicerous growth developed. This was excised, and tbe womid I 
healed. Congratulated on the recovery the workman replied : I 
" It was no thanks to tbe surgeon, quia de die in diem micturire I 
in viilnus solibam." In non nullis Hibernicis mss. de medicinil I 
asamiDtemum human! etcaniui quoque oscrementi ut remedium I 
morbia quibus dam proscriptum inveniiuus. '* 

Cow-dung applied as a specific for >jkin disease, cuts, wounds, 
Ae.. hu frequently come under notice. A physician in Sligo 
writes : — " Tbe case in which I saw co-w-dung used was one of, I 
Ifaink, eczema or erysipelas of the face, I forget which. It 
occurred in tbe county Tyrone, A stout, well-to-do farmer, 
appeared with his face partly washed, clean about tbe nose and 
eyes, but cmsted round the ears and forehead nilb a black, foul 
looking substance, which he said was cow-dung the neighbours 
had applied as a cure. He bad undergone the treatment for 
flome days, and did not smell exactly like a rose. In time the 
ervatswere removed, and a lotion healed the whole thing up in 
• tew d&jH." 

miltt 4«^«r' Tir i*att(aa0a> ^Ir oliiiitlar aTpaTqliiT, aurimxlyircu 1) St 
T»< A tf yifigiai lis Tsi^rii ■pjrj'^ui' tov woja^au iiaTi\9irTBi iify\eia ih firt 

aviulfqi t ■oTo^ui iyi'rta- t4» ik fla<riA«a AfTOwri toirar aToalaXlf 
X^fifurar, XaBirra ai^f^r B»\Utt it hihbi Tiki lirat Tsv iotimwD' ^<Td SI, 
a^uH f^irTK ttnir tohi ffSoAfwit rvf'AMtlqt'ai ' iinn iiir Sf) fTm tlmf w" 
wy^Kir lAtKitf II U.i kM.,iett, o! forr^iar it Bain-af. xlA.a., it " iH*,i 
ti M i xpitat TJf Cfl^iifi. «ai itaS^'^ifi. yvfOmii o6,>^ i-iWiiiipOI Taii 
t*#aA^>ti l^.i wa^ rhr Ivirr^i iytpa )ioirw Ki9iiiTt|((, iK>imr ittfit ioiaa 

iriB*twt. iw^int iroaiBr wtipiefai- iraB'^t^arra H trvrayayt'ir Til yurMai 
tir iwiifihi, w\itr1l rit i^ aS^p rMf"'" i'iB^ti: it I'iar wi\ir () rir 
u*(*T«i 'E^irfpl 0»Aai' ii TOuTili' aaraXlaartm, iwarii^aat rival «vr avrp Tf 
miAf Tfl U riifJiu'ai *V '1^9 irV6A<if<. ravTiif Si tlx* air^i ymmliiu. 
iraH^irm tl, iaaf<rr^ H|' 'ifq> rir i^a^itir, /A>.a T< iri ra IfiA a^a rk 



i yt kiyar fioAis 



1 afirfl . 



: -HKlav 



V*" H-ti^a iHf^af Ip-T' iBtKabi Sis M9iravt, i( f>4i Uria Uiripet 
fA»M fir liUrtpar nixiir Jaartv tlp«t t) inr* ain/mr. 
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The County Surgeon of Bligo states that a very bad 
a man whose arm was laid open from wrist to elbow by a blow 
from a hedge knife — was brought into the infirmary for treat- 
ment. Examination showed that the entire cut had been filled 
with cow-dung. The man's neighbours had advised this vray 
strange application, which, however, it is needless to say, pro- 
tracted his recovery. 

The Kev. John Wesley, m.a., in his great medical w(Mrk 
entitled Printitive Phytick, and sold at all his '^Preaching-Housee*' 
(7th edition, 1776), recommends the following as a core for '*t 
windy Rupture '* in children: — "Warm Cow-Dung well. Spread 
it thick on leather, strewing some cummin-seeds on it, and apply 
it hot. It commonly cures a child (keeping his bed) in two 
days.** A cure for cancer (the opprobrium medicorum) in the 
breast (according to the same authority) is to " apply goose 
dung and celandine, beat well together, and spread on a fine 
rag, it will both cleanse and heal the sore.** For films on 
the eye, the sufferer should <* take the white part of hen*s 
dung, carefully dried, with an equal quantity of bomt alum, 
and double-refined sugar, sift these, and blow a little into the 
eye at going to bed.*' 

In a communication to the writer, John Knott, m.d., an author- 
ity on medical folklore, remarks that, "one of the most prevalent 
of the popular surgical notions among the peasantry apparently 
is that the organ of vision, when badly injured by the lodgment 
of dust, fragments of stone, &c., must be * taken out of the head,' 
washed, and replaced before its functions can be perfectly re- 
stored. The brilliant appearance of the tissues of the eye — of 
glassy structure in front and porcellaneous over the rest of sur- 
face-* probably gave origin to this notion. China and glass are, 
of course, the articles which are washed everywhere. It requires, 
as all will agree, a very clever doctor to take the eye out of the 
head, lay it on a plate, brush and wash it, wipe it with a silk 
handkerchief, and put it in its place again — properly. An 
ordinary * botch* would damage the sight, * or put it in crooked'; 
which was often done, and produced many a permanent squint. 

'* It is well known that in many of the more remote districts 
of Ireland, even up to the present day, the dung of animals is 
often applied as a poultice to an ulcerated or abraded surface. 
That of cows and of pigs is most frequently chosen. 

** The symptomatic conditions of jaundice are, of course, very 
obvious, and, necessarily, very repulsive to the uneducated eye. 
Its very varying causes, and correspondingly varying degree of 
obstinacy, must have suggested various modes of treatment; 
but the leading characteristic of most would appear to be their 
phenomenal degree of loathsomeness. Patients in this condition 
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iiavt< bwn made to <lrink a tuinbler-full of tfaeir own urine in the 
tnoniiiig. fasting, for nine days in !ni[!ce§sion. Another Rpecific 
wa« to obtain ' wihc fntiji/o* o/ Ik-f,' fron) the person of the 
patient, if possible; boil them in a porringer with some sour 
butter -mi Ik, and get the sufferer to swallow the whole — \iith 
care. Nevertheless, it must be noted, t^at such forms of medica- 
tion were by no means bo monstronsEy absurd as they may at 
first sight appear to be, as the extreme nausea which was 
necessarily produced by their means liaii a decidedly salutary effect 
. on the circulation in the liver, and thereby on the excretion of 
bile. 

" The urine of the cow lias been dignified by the application 
ol the epithet of ' all-flower water.' The reason is obvious : the 
animal eats all the flowers, as well as other licrba of the field, 
and the evacuated secretion of the kidneys contains their super- 
6nous juice. 

"Some of the Irish peasantry — -at least as lately as tweuty- 
Sve years ago — used to dose their children, in all their bodily 
ailments, with copious draughts of ' all-flower water,' taken 
fresh from the source. The reason for its use was highly logical. 
The Creator had undoubtedly, in his mercy, placed tlie materials 
for the relief of all human ailments in the herbs of the field ; 
but the sinfulness and negligence of man have hitherto prevented 
him from investigating those remedies individually. But ' all- 
flower water ' contains the essence of all herbs ; therefore, Ac. — 
Q. K. D." 

Although there is apparently not the remote.st connection 
b»twiy.-n extreme heat and hydrophobia, yet popular belief rules 
othenviae, and associates it. In some manner, with the dog days. 
, The malady is rare in all hot climates, and in the European area 
the months in which hydrophobia is most prevalent are not July 
and August, but April, November, and December. 

People who showed symptoms of hydrophobia were formerly 
tmothered between two feather beds, a merciful way of putting 

find to their sufferings. However, some country people 
beliitve timt matlness may bo cured by administering to the 
afflicti'i] person, " three substances not procured by human means, 
•ad not mode by the hands of man. These are honey, milk, 
and mlt ; and they are to be given him to drink, before sunrise, 
in a sea-sholl. Madness and the falling sickness ore both 
eonsiilered hereditary, and caused by demoniacal possession." 
VadouH planf) were, in days gone by, used for the bites of 

i dogs, and to cure hydrophobia. Angelica, ma^lworta, and 

'sereral forms of lichens were favourite remctlies. The root of 

^ hUanatJum, witli sturax, cypress-nuts, soot, olive-oil. and wine 

' «a« tfa« rMpipt, acoonling t^ Bonaventura, of Cardinal Richelieu. 
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Among other popular remedies were beetroot, box leaves, cabbage, 
cucumbers, black currants, digitalis, and euphorbia. A £Bunilj 
named MacGowan, in the county Cavan, claims to have a cure 
for hydrophobia. An inquiry was instituted by the Irish Local 
Government Board, and the subject was also brought before 
Parliament, by the member for North Leitrim, P. A. M'Hugh. 

Lady Wilde, in Ancient Curest Cfiarms, and Usages of Ireland, 
gives the legend relating to the origin of the discovery of this 
cure. Nearly two centuries ago two brothers named MacGowan, 
** living at opposite sides of the lake, used frequently to cross 
over in their boat to visit each other. One day a strange dog 
came swimming towards them, and was lifted into the boat, but 
he instantly bit one of the brothers severely, and showed all the 
signs of decided madness. The young man gave himself up for 
lost,and wandered about the fields all night, till at last, overcome 
by fatigue, he lay down in his own garden and fell asleep. Then 
and there a dream came to him, that under his head grew a herb 
that would cure him, if prepared in a certain way revealed to him 
as in a vision. On awakening, he at once sought for the herb, and 
having found it, to his great joy, set about the preparations for 
the potion exactly as it had been shown to him in the dream. 
The result was his perfect restoration from the fatal disease ; and 
the strange story having got abroad, the MacGowans became 
famous throughout the country for the cure of hydrophobia, large 
sums being paid to them for the exercise of their skill and 
knowledge."* 

Dr. Knott states that a fellow-student of his attended a case 

* **Thu8 they amassed a deal of money, for the wonderful herb seldom 
failed to cure the terrible malady ; but no amount of money could tempt the 
brothers to reveal the name of the herb or t)ie mode of preparation. This great 
secret remains, therefore, a mystery to this day, known only to the head of the 
MacGowans, who preserves the tradition, and will transmit it only to his eldest 
son. But to ensure a perfect cure, certain rules and orders must be rigidly 
observed. First, the patient must be brought under care within nine days 
after the attack, before the hydrophobia lias become virulent ; secondly, he 
must not cross water during the progress of the cure. 

" Quite recently a curious case happened, which tested the power of the 
MacGowans, and excited the greatest interest throughout the country. 

'* A pet cat belonging to a farmer's family siiddenly showed signs of savage 
ferocity, and flew at everyone, inflicting severe bites. Six of the children were 
laid up, and even the farmer himself was attacked before the animal could be 
killed. Evidently the beast was mad, and, in teiTor of the consequences, the 
family sent an urgent request to the MacGowans to come and help tnem. 

** Three brothers of the name were living at the time, and the eldest agreed 
to go and try the cure if fifty shillings were paid to him before starting. This 
was a large sum for the farmer to give ; but as six of the children were lying 
half dead from fright, he consented, and paid the money. 

** MacGowan at once .set forth on his mission of mystic healing, bringing 
with him two kegs of liquid, each containing about five gallons, also a large 
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of hydrophobia wliich had been treateil afttT the bite by tlie 
MacGowans. The case, a genuiue one, ended fatally, of course. 
Another chanti, as a protective against hydrophobia, iti the 
case of a person bitten by a dog, is to take a few hairs from its 
tail, and place them upon the wound in a poultice, or swallow 
tbem. Tliiti practice ia most unmistakably the origin of the 
toper's advice to any one suffering from headache in the morning j 
from imbibing loo much alcohol the night before :— \ 

'• Takt Ik hair of tlic dog that bil you." | 

" If the ingestion of a single hair of the domestic cat is not ' 
Iblloved by its evacuation per riim nntiiraUs, the unhappy subject 
of the accident pines slowly away, ai^d surely dies as a, direct 
eonsequeiice. If the hair becomes deposited on the liver, the 

Smptoms are said to be more rapidly progressive. It is said 
at a very skilful doctor can sometimes diagnosticate the source 
of the complaint from the complexion of the patient. It will 
tbdii be no matter of surprise that ro sifilful a practitioner always 
knows the exact spot at which he must make an opening which 
•t once reveals the mischievous hair to the eye. It need hardly 
be added that in so skilful hands the patient always survives the 
Ofteration, and rapidly recovers from the progressive emaciation 
wfaicli bad been hurrying him to his grave." 

Fonnerly hound's -tongue {Cifnogtmwuin) was employed by 
oaantry "medicine men" as a cure for external and internal 
cancer. Strange to say, oynoglossum powder has recently been 
advertised in the newspapers as a " new cancer cure." John 
Knott, M.o., drew attention to the resuscitation of the old recipe as 

tloBk of RaHir mil huzel-nuU. Tha fluid vm ot ■ green colour, ontl verf 
iniinnnii to the lute. Tliiipeo|>lB Mud it wu luaileof the Athorliu(^uiid-ivf ), 
sUcli liM impiUr iiij'sliG jirajieniin ; bill UocGnwin kupt itricl iileDoa on th« 
■«bt«ct, tod no onu duel lu uli him a, quexion at to the iialuie ol the 

•* Tlie tuniily, mrniiwhil». were unlercd to prov!<ie tirn )tone of barlej mral 
«a pound* or liiitter, mni with theee i;akft were to be made, moiileneil 
la fluid from the keg, til which hImi the pnlienti were to'drink copiouily ; 
ring the three daj-a appuinled for tlie cu ro ihey were to have no Other 
ttm Mrs the barlev cakea and the t{repn fluid. 

r, at the md of thai time, the EUre wu not cflMted. then the patienli 

d aural]' die; their only clianra wu ovdt, nothing tnore coulil bo done lu 

''mw. Ilappilj, howeTer, ibn ture wu quite ■uoeeuful. Tha children 

llnMored. and, conaequenlly, the tame of the MacGowau incmued, and 

' * d n)On«]f « ere M&t to th«iu in addition to the sum paid 

■pi |lie h«ad ot the race rcaiiled nil enln'stiM lo mreal the name of the 
■ Ito Mrret ot the green fluid, and lo iliia day no tn«ii nor mortal, nor 
&• priaat hiDuelf , hai ever obluned a k novledge of tlie nif nerr. Mve 
Qm aMi tt Mn of tha eldett eon in each tucceaairB generaiion ot the 
n &«iil}'."— (Pagei 44-46). 
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a '^ new cure *' in the Medical Press (7th Nov., lOOO), and says : 
''I have not seen the original advertisement, but having jsgard to 
the fact that the only authority cited is that of a manoacript 
found in the monastery of Mount Athos, I take it that the apostles 
of this new remedy look upon its introduction to the public as an 
absolute novelty. The soundness of the foundation npon whieh 
this item of doctrine is built can easily be tested by a cozsory 
glance at the contents of our early herbals, the materials of 
which are, perhaps, too systematically neglected by scientific 
practitioners in these days of advanced organic chemistry and 
bacteriological pathology." 

Dr. Enott then traces the botanical and therapeutical history 
of the hound's-tongue from its employment by Dioscorides, the 
household physician of Antony and Cleopatra, down to the 
present day : — *' Its efficiency as a local dressing of all types of 
foul ulcers was universally taught and recognized. Oanoeroas 
ulcers are necessarily inohided in its category. Personally, the 
present writer (Dr. Knott), as an enthusiastic lover of his profes- 
sion, is extremely glad to greet every attempt to prove the desira- 
bility of procuring the resurrection of any of the old herbal 
remedies. He is thoroughly convinced that too many valuable 
items among them have been long forgotten or ignored. And 
although his devotion to truth impels him to show that the 
'cancer cure,* in question, is anything rather than •*!«»,• he 
will be none the less pleased to learn that experiment has 
demonstrated that its efficacy may yet be proved true,** 

Not many years ago, in a remote village, in the county Cork, 
there died an aged woman named 0*Sullivan, who is stated to 
have possessed the secret of a vegetable cure for both internal 
and external cancer, but the secret died with her. There are at 
present some herb-doctors in Ireland who still claim to possess a 
cure for this disease in its external form ; one of the best known 
resides in the county Sligo, and should be prosecuted by the 
Crown. Some dreadful cases, easily amenable to modem surgery, 
and ignorantly treated by him, leaving hideous deformities, have 
come under notice. He uses arsenic and chloride of zinc, both 
violent caustics. The country people still have themselves bled 
by him for diseases in general, often for weakness, whicb» of 
course, only increases the debility from which they are suffering. 

Consumption was treated in olden days by vegetable deooc- 
tions, in which mullein and carrageen moss were predominant 
components, but the secret of the preparation is also lost. 
Snails are still esteeyied good for chronic coughs and for 
consumption. Half a dozen boiled in a quart of barley water 
and then strained sliould be administered in every liquid taken 
by the invalid. 
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Pounded or incinemted snail-shells are also administered 
as a cure for consumption. " Tliey may be of use," writes a 
plivsioian. " especially when incinerated, supplying the system 
with tho salts of lime, pot&sb, and magnesium^ anil thereby 
repairing tlie waste of the tissues in chronic disease, such ns 
consumption, comparing favourably with the present metbml 
adopted in Germany, of giving sickly children finely nowdetud 
^(g-sbells to harden their bones." 

In the manual of I'rimitire Phi/nick by John Wesley, m.a., 
already quoted, he recommends, as a cure for consumption, 
" In the lost stage stick a. healtliy woman daily. Tried by my 
father." 

8piders are very mucli used in the cure of certain ailments. 
Tied in a small bag and suspended round the neck, they ward 
off attacks of fever and of ague ; a black spider eaten every 
morning is a cure for consumption ; another cure is to wrap a 
living spider in its own web, place it in a lump of butter aud 
Rwallow it whilst yet alive. It is believed by the country people 
that jaundice ia produced by yellow flies, or tly-like grubs, tliat 
iotrodnce themselves into the body, and that the introduction of 
spiders and their eggs is a very efficient antidote. 

According to Lady Wilde, two remedies employed by the 
eoontry people for deafness are as follows : — " Take the cowslip, 
roots, blossom and leaves, clean them well, then bruise and 
preiw tliem in a linen cloth, add honey to the juice thus pressed 
out, pnl it in a bottle, and pour a few drops into the nostrils and 
cars of the patient, he lying on his back. Then, after some 
lime, turn him on his face, till the water pours out, carrying 
away whatever ol>structives lay on tlie brain. This must be 
repeated for three days." The other remedy is to " fold up two 
eela in a cabbage leaf, place them on the fire till they are soft, 
Uien press oui Uie juice and drop it into the ear." 

Lady Wilde also quotes the following recipes front an old 
Iriah MS. of about the year 1460, in the Library of the Royal 
Irub Academy as certain cures for epil«psy :-— 

"'Pnt suit and white snails into a vessel for three nightH. add 
7 IbH. witodbine leaves, and mix them to a paste ; a poultice of 
Ibitt Bpplit'<l for nine days will cure. 

"*Ur, tho heart of a crow, beaten up with bis blood, and 
drank for nine days, will relieve the disease. 

'"Or, a plaster made of mandrogore and grotrnd-ivy, boil>^ 
attd laid upon the head. If the patient sleeps he will do well, 
■Ufl if not. he will not. 

" • Or. a baud of the freah skin of a wolf worn round the boily 
a* a girdle, and as long as tho ptilient wears it he will be fiec 
from the falling sickness. 
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''* Or, pour wine upon a pound of hemlock, fresli gathered, 
and let it be drank while the person is in the fit. 

*' ' Or, three hairs of a milk-white greyhound to be tied up 
and worn on the neck as an amulet. This keeps the fit away/ 

** The scribe who copied these receipts says of himself : — * I 
am Gonlan Mac Liagh, son of tlie doctor, and in the Monastery of 
Tuam I am this Idth day of the moon's age, and a thousand 
years four hundred years, and nine years of age of the Lord.' " 

Lady Wilde also gives other modes of treatment for epilepsy, 
still practised by the country people; as follows: — 

*' No one should touch the person in the fit, only the man who 
works the charm. He first takes a bundle of unbleached linen 
yarn, and ties it round the patient, then cuts his hair, and the 
finger and toe nails; these clippings he gathers together and 
burns with the linen yarn. The ashes are then divided into two 
parts, after which the patient is laid flat on the earth and two 
holes are made, one at his head the other at his feet ; into these 
are poured the divided ashes, while a harrow-pin is placed over 
all. So they leave him for a day and a night. And thus the 
falling sickness is buried for ever in that spot, never to rise up 
again while the ashes and tlie iron remain untouched." 

** * By the wood of the Cross, by the Man that overcame dea&, 
be thou healed.* These words are to be said in the left ear 
while the fit is on tlie patient, and he is to be signed three times 
with the sign of the Cross, in the name of God and the blessed 
Lord, when by virtue of the charm he will be cured." 

*' Burn the patient with a red-hot church key along the 
head, and he will be cured. Should he fall in the fit, put the 
juice of absinthe, or fennel juice; or sage juice into his mouth, 
and he will get well at once." 

** The sickness is best cured by the hand of a priest. But it 
is said that if on the first attack the person's shirt be taken off 
and thrown into the fire and burned, his hair cropped, and his 
nails pared, and the hair and the parings buried, together with 
a young cock put down into the grave alive, then he will never 
have another attack while he lives." 

In the county Sligo, and presumably elsewhere, it was 
formerly believed that a certain cure for epilepsy consisted of 
the first verse of the Gospel of St. John, written on a small 
slip of paper, sewed up in a piece of cloth, and worn suspended 
from the neck of the afflicted person. This charm was believed 
to be not only a cure, but a preservative from the malady, as 
a protection from the power of demons and witches, who are 
supposed to have still — as they are related to have in ante- 
Christian, Gospel and early Christian times — the power of afilict- 
ing persons with convulsions, madness, and similar afflictions* 
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A dispensary doctor, in the coanty Sligo. roltites that, some 
years ago, he was called to attend a country woman after con- 
6nement, and found tliB poor creature in a dying state, pnle and 
bloodless from pont-pnrtiim hemorrhage-. The local nurae, totally 
igcorant of midwifery, was known, na the country people eay. 
to ft-ork " the chann." 

TTie doctor states: — " When I entered the room I found this 
woman not attending to her charge, but, standing at the door, 
shaking a mixture of oatmeal, pepper, and salt over the patient. 
I demanded what she meant, and she answered that it was ' the 
cliium.' My language was not parliamentary, and, pushing the 
nurse aside, I immediately set to work, and mode my patient all 
right. After all was finished, I re-entered the kitchen, where a 
□nnibcr nf neighbours had collected, and, in their presence, I 
vaa thus addressed by the midwife : — ' Doctor, you are not 
nyiDg half enough for me : did I not save the woman with ' the 
vhano ?' " The doctor's reply cannot be recorded. 

A certain euro for whooping cough is to pour milk into a 
saacer. and place it before a ferret ; what it does not drink is 
giv«D to the aoffei-er. Another cure is to keep the child fasting 
for aome time, tlieu catch a trout, put it in the infant's mouth, 
■ltd replace it in the stream alive. Another remedy is to draw 
wster igainst the current from a south-running (desiul) stream, 
gire it to tlie sick child to drink, then throw the unconsimied 
Uqnid away with the current ; this must be repeated every morn- 
ifere suuriae, until the thild recovers. Another remedy is 
■ the sutToring child three times under a female donkey, 
I 'Ijkt MB must then he fed on oaten bread, and what the animal 
[ dO|M BOi consume is given to the patient. Some of the animal's 
milk ia procured, of which the child is made to drink on this and 
tbr two following days. A most strange performance for the 
cnr<> of sick cattle is recounted! by Lady Wilde. The exorcist 
monats astride on the afflicted animal, holding a bannock (or 
I aduj. a lump of butter, -and a howl of cream, and 
m—'*A htfl) a Bup ; a bite, a sup ; if it be so ordained, let 
>l «t well : if not leave it to its fate ; but the bannock I 
viUeftt." 

Another novel remedy for the hooping-cough is to lift the 
dnU rkiridly into a mill-hopper and out again three times in 
■new ■lion. Any improvement in an ailment occurring on 
Friday or Satunfay is uiducky, and not likely to he permanent ; 
if > ppTvon is ill, his lied ought to Ite placed north and south, 
not eut and w«-st. 

A drioil fos'a tongue draws thorns from tho flesh ; a robin's 
brMst nibbed on the sore cures "the enl"; the touch of | ' 
poMfannoits child heals a sore month. A person who nen 
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saw his (or her) father breathes into the affected mouth three 
times : (1) in the name of the Father, and (2) of the Boh, and 
(3) of the Holy Ghost. 

In the reign of Charles II. several eminent persons became 
conspicuous under the name of ** Strokers." Of these the most 
renowned was one Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish gentleman, of 
whom '* the Lord Bishop of Derry declared that he had seen 
dimness cleared and deafness cured, pain drawn out at some 
extreme part, grievous sores in a few days healed, obstructions 
and stoppages removed, and cancerous knots, in breasts, dissolved. 
It is easy to gather from perusal of contemporary records, that 
these private manipulators were considered, by some, to trench 
upon the kingly prerogative. Thus Dr. Thomas Allen dissuades 
persons from applying themselves to seventh sons of these 
strokers ; but these seem to have found much favour never- 
theless. Some quality, in their times, seemed to favour the 
transmission of influence through manipulation." Nor was this 
manipulation peculiar to the Old \Vorld, according to Dr. Cotton 
Mather, who, in his 'Matjnaiia Chnsti Amencayui, states that it was 
no rare thing for the old set of Quakers to proselyte people merely 
by " stroking them, or breathing upon them.** This, surely, 
anticipated latter-day hypnotism. 

** Properly investigated, a complete distinction is established 
between these cures by private individuals and the cures effected 
by sovereigns. In the former case the cure was exhausting — 
always needing effort, expenditure of vital force ; in the latter 
case, otherwise. On this point accept the testimony of Leverett 
the gardener: — *I am more exhausted by stroking thirty or forty 
people, than by digging eight roods of ground,' said he ; whereas 
the circumstance has already been noted, that Charles II. 
stroked, on an average, twelve per diem for twenty years, thus 
making up a sum-total of ninety-two thousand one hundred and 
seven — a sufficient proof that the kingly operation of stroking 
should not have been exhausting.*' 

Lady Wilde states that there are ** certain wise men amongst 
the peasants who keep pieces of paper transmitted from their 
fathers which, they say, have been steeped in king's blood. And 
if the paper is rubbed over the patient, in the name of the 
Trinity, he will be cured.'* 

The following paragraphs have also been communicated by 
Dr. John Knott : — 

" The practice of the * royal touch * for the cure of * king's- 
evil ' by the sovereigns of Great Britain and of France 
is so well known as to require no lengthened account in 
this connection. In Ireland, it need hardly be said, that 
there existed for the afflicted peasant hardly the remotest 
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cltance of royn] contact. But where ■ ueeiis must,' and apprecia- 
tive emotion is so strong, soinelhiug by way of proxy is 
sometimes made available. la the county Boscommon, some 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, there hved an elderly woman 
who possessed the rotfal blond aiul re-maim. Patients afflicted 
uitb the king's evil paid the usual consecutive Monday- 
Tliiirsday visits — three in imniber — and were said to be touched 
Kitb a blood-stained rolled-up rag. There were mysterious 
pmyers muttered at the same time, and the reports of the results 
were usually very favourable. 

" The chronic glandular enlargemt^nts which are so charac- 
t«ristic of the scrofulous constitution in the young is esseDttally 
aa nnsatififactory condition to treat medicinally, especially in 
remote parts of the coimtry; and surgical interference, in the 
pra-&ntiseptic days, gave still worse results. Accordingly, the 
unhappy patient usually underwent a series of Monday -Thursday 
visits — three consecutive— to the seventh son of the locahty, who 
touched, and stroked, and blew upon the tumour. Some prayers 
were also said. 

" A seventh son in a family (of one father and one mother) 
was always gifted with, at least, some powers of a 'docthor,' 
even if a daughter, or daughters, had intervened. He was better 
Blill if there had been no feminine interruption. But he was 
practically inMli&U if liia father had also been a seventh son. 

"The pathology of all these tumours was explained by the 
pntseace of a specific worm. The future surgical efficacy of the 
Mvventh mate baby was sometimes tested directly after birth by 
H>nding out the father with his loy to the garden, with instruc- 
tiom to bring in seven earth-worms. These were washed, and 
jplaMd by the attendant in the right hand of the new-born. Tbs 
r^nnmr band of the attendant, of course, envetoiied the whole ; 
14nt4* efficacy of the cures of the future disciple of j^sculapius 
VkadirPCtly cali^iilated from the limits of the period of sur\'ival 
of Uie imprisoned earth-worms. I have heard it stated that the 
btter, in some instances, perished instontaueoualy. 

" Among the locally recognised physical ills which appear 
■pwwlly to atTecl the labouring peasantry of Ireland is the 
■bcNtd-nTer' (see <nitf, p. TO). It is characterised by violeTit 
bMid ftfld general malaise, and follows prolonged severe physical 
•xertion in tlie stooping posture. It obviously begins in intense 
co Bg wtion of the intracranial blood-vessels, which, when not 
promptly treated at the time, becomes chronic, and so, like other 
aoalogoaa conditions in other parts of the body, loads to per- 
■DMMOt structural changes. Under such circumstances the 
hMiTirhr also becomes permanent. 

"Tlw individual so afflicted is brought to the person wbl 
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possesses the ' cure.' A series of three visits is essential, always 
on Monday or Thursday only, and no intervening Monday or 
Thursday can be missed without losing the efficacy of the 
remedy. It is sacred : a string is tied horizontally around the 
head of the sufferer, with many prayers, and left there till next 
visit." 

In one instance, which came under notice, the wise woman 
measured the head in two ways. She then declared the head to 
be swollen, and she set to work to make it the right size again. 
The child so treated died of epileptic convulsions. The mother 
implored those who knew not to tell the doctor what the wise 
woman had done, and went to a neighbour's house sooner than 
see her child die. The doctor declared he could not account for 
the death of the child.'*' 

** In the treatment of ^strains* (Hibernian for sprains) the 
local medical practitioner is seldom consulted. Even if he is, 
the after-effects of such injuries are too chronic in their course 
to bring him any special credit. Accordingly the aged, skilled 
devotee of the locality is visited on a Mondmj or a Thursday^ and 
a thread is securely knotted around the injured joint, after tliis 
ligature has been consecrated by the mysterious repetition of 
certain formulated prayers over it. The patient generally feels 
relief : there is undoubtedly great power in sxujijestion among so 
intensely emotional individuals as the Irish peasantry, who, on 
such occasions, are devotedly desirous of being deceived. [See 
ante, pp. 70-74.] 

** The obstinately-recurring abdominal symptoms of many 
delicate children are very frequently explained by the presence of 
worms. For the cure recourse is sometimes had to the possessor 
of a charm. This is another of the Monday- Thursday opera- 
tions, requiring three consecutive applications. The child is 
presented, fasting, on Monday or Thursday morning, and is 
placed sitting by the operator in a bolt-upright position. 
Absolute silence is now observed, while the charmer produces 
two pieces of tape, which he places across the vertex of his 
patient. These are arranged at right angles to one another, so 
as to form a cross. Their relative position is changed from 
time to time, while the * worm-docthor ' repeats to himself, in 
silence, the mystic formula) of his awe-inspiring cure. The 
operation lasts about a quarter of an hour. Three visits are 
necessary, Monday-Thursday- Monday, or Thursday- Monday- 
Thursday, as the case may be. No interruption can be allowed 
in this order. 

"Griping pains in the abdomen, whether of man or beast, 



* See also vol. i., p. 79. 
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r freqasntly attribiiti'tl by the uneducated peasftutry to 
ntinK presence of worms. A popular form o( treatment, 
_ully< indeed, in the cuse of quadrupeds, is to lie tlie ' \^■l^rm■ 
on a piece of string over the body of the nffected auimal 
(or human being), and then loose the same by the instantaneous 
snap which the peculiarity of this knot makes possible. This 
operation is repeated thret) times ; or, in bad coses, tbreo-times- 
three (nine) times. Each operation \a enforced by the aid of a 
mattered blessing. (See unW, p. 73, 74.) 

" One of the beautiful crosses in tho churchyard of Moiiaster- 
boice is specially patronised by the neighbouring peasantry when 
hooping-cough visits the family. The moss which grows on the 
surfftce is carefully picked off, and boiled on new milk, of which 
the affected youngster is then made to drink at regular intervals. 
It ia said by many to be the best of all cures for this troublesome 
malady." 

" In the abbey " {at Dromahaire) writes a correspondent, " n. 
very good priest was buried many years ago. He was such a 
holy man that the very clay works cures ; it is sent for even 
trom America, and people get it from far and near. There is an 
iron spoon provided to lift it with, and it is generally taken away 
in a rag. The cure will not work ujitil the rag, or paper in 
which Uie clay was carried away, is returned. Some years ago 
many old rags were to be seen at the grave, and some are still to 
be observed there. The grave has been filled in more than once 
ill recant times. The country people even mix the clay with 
water and drink it ; it is put on sores as well."^ 

A very renowned cure for hemorrhoids, a cure really believed 
in, and practised by many in Sligo, who poesess greater faith in 
ii than in the Icadmg physician of the place, is the application 
of a very common lichen, the Stricta iidmuiuiriit, called also the 
Tree Lung-wort, Elazol Hag, and Crottles. Pile-wort rei-eives 
ita popular name from its supposed ofiicacy in the cure of tliis 
ailment. It can be mode up into a jelly, and possesses also a 
bitter principle used sometimes in beer making. 

Hall\'a is uited for many purposes. Lady Wilde states that 
it was fonnerly mbvH in baptism. Button BCur\-y is treated 
by Rpitting on the ground, and rubbing on the mixed saliva and 
dost with the right thuiuh. Spittle of a fasting person ia useful 
for the cure of warts and of many <liseases. In some places, 
immediately after birth, the infant is spat on by the fatlier for 
lack ; whilst in other parts of the country, the father on such 
ifl, is carefully Kept out of the way- When old crones 
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gather round a baby to admire it, they spit on the ground, in a 
circle all round, to keep the fairies away and neutralize the 
danger of the '* evil eye," an interesting but disagreeable custom. 
A cow is spat upon for luck ; bargains are concluded by spitting 
on the hand or on the *' luck-penny." 

If an animal is ill, the Arabs spit into the water before giving 
it to the sick beast to drink, and parents make tbeir children 
spit at them ; the custom is due to the belief that it affords pro- 
tection against.evil spirits. 

A very ancient Irish pagan charm, in which spittle appears 
to be the principal or indeed only emolient, used for wounds or 
poisons, is translated as follows : — *' The poison of a serpent, the 
venom of a dog, the sharpness of the spear, doth not well in 
man. The blood of one dog, the blood of many dogs, tbe blood 
of the hound of Fliethas — these I invoke. It is not a wart to 
which my spittle is applied. I strike disease ; I strike wounds ; 
I strike the disease of the dog that bites, of the thorn that 
wounds, of the iron that strikes. I invoke the three daughters 
of Fliethas against the serpent. Benediction on this body to be 
healed; benediction on the spittle; benediction on him who 
casts out the disease." 

If so unlucky as to meet a weasel, early in the morning, yon 
should at once spit at it ; for if it spits at you first, a great mis- 
fortune will befall you. If a person comes unexpectedly on a 
bad smell he incontinently spits. 

A certain remedy for a person suspected of being bewitched, 
is to watch at the door until a stranger passes, as a stranger is 
considered to have more power over the fairies than a neighbour. 
If he spits on the face of the possessed, the power of the evil 
spirit is broken, and the afflicted restored to reason. In fact, 
the most effective way of neutralizing the machinations of the 
fairies is to spit on the object, animate or inanimate, and say, 
** God bless it "; and people often refuse, fearing to anger the 
fairies by interfering with their work. 

Even at the close of the eighteenth century, the terms «* medi- 
cine man " and " clergyman " were, in some cases, synonymous. 
For example, in the curious manual of medicine, entitled Primititt 
Physick : or. An Easy and Natural Method of Curing most 
Diseases^ by the Rev, John Wesley, m.a., already quoted, 
the treatment of a patient by an Irish ** wise woman " would 
compare favourably with some of the abominations recommended 
by this amateur physician. On the last page the use of "fiasting 
spittle " is prescribed as a cure for almost all diseases : — 

** Fasting spittle, outwardly applied every morning, has 
sometimes relieved and sometimes cured blindness, contracted 
sinews from a cut, corns (mixed with chew'd bread, and appUed 
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every morning), cuts (fresh), deafness, eyelids, red aoii inflamed, 
BCorbatic tetters, sore legs, warts. Taken inwardly, it relieves 
or cures asthmas, cancers, falling sickness, gout, gravel, king's 
e\Tl. Jeproey, palsy, rheumatism, scur\-y, stone, swelled liver." 

When a man or beast has just be«n smitten by the other- 
wise fatal glance of an " evil eye," the effects can be neutrahzed 
by gutting the owner of the mischievous optics to spit on the 
Tictim three times in succession : '■ (1) in the name Father, and 
(2) of the Son, and (3) of the Holy Ghost." 

A favourite poultice for wounds, or chronic sores, is com- 
poeed of scrapings of tallow candles and cabbage leaves boiled 
together. Another very simple, but -unpleasant remedy for an 
ulcerated leg, was recommended by a " wise womim," to an old 
man, who carried out her directions with the greatest exactiiess, 
»Dd sat with bis leg immersed in the water of a bog-hole all 
night. In the morning bis leg was perfectly healed, but as he 
died of bronchitis, occasioned by the exposure, within a few days, 
the value of the " cure " is somewhat doubtful. 

The following charm for cramp in the leg is, to say the least, 
Tery peculiar : — 

>■ The Beril ia tyine a knot in my leg 
Miitk, Luke, nnd John, imlooie it. I beg, 

u fur ri.riiil Jesu." 

' Xh* ftalbor of this verse appears to have had tittle belief in the 
' ^ galiat Matlhew, or possibly the apostle's name bad to yield 
J exigencies of the metre ; the thieves also come in for a 
\ dutre of notice. 

¥o\k-lA>re ../ PlanU. Mr. T. F. T. Dyer states that an old 
name for the devil's bit {^cabioan succiia) in the northern counties 
of England, m Scotland, and in the North of Ireland " is ' curl- 
doddy ' from the resemblance of the head of flowers lo the curly 
pais of a boy, this nickname being often used by childrLn, who 
thu address the plant : 



In Ireland, children twist the stalk, and, afi it slowly untwists in 
lUe band, thus address it : — 



Acconling to the same writer the wall penitetry iParietaria 
»ffieituUi*) is known in Ireland as " peniterr)'," and is thus 
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described in << Father Gonnell/' by the O'Hara Family (chapter 
xii.) : — <* A weed called, locally at least, peniterry, to which the 
suddenly terrified (schoolboy) idler might run in his need, 
grasping it hard and threateningly, and repeating the following 
* words of power ' : — 

* PeniteiTy, peniterry, that grows by the wall, 
Save me from a whipping, or I '11 pull you, roots and all.' " 

Young girls were in the habit of gathering milfoil, or yarrow, 
upon May and All Hallow's Eve, and placing the plant mider 
their pillows, and so dreaming about their future husbands. The 
herb also banishes evil spirits from those who carry it about their 
person, and if placed inside the shoe, beneath the foot* endows 
them with temporary fluency of speech. Yarrow is called, in 
Irish, " the herb of the seven cures," from its many virtues. 
Girls dance around it singing : — 

** Yarrow, yarrow, yanx)w, 
I bid thee good mprrow, 
And tell me before to-moirow 
Who my true love shall be.*' 

Even to dream that you are gathering yarrow, denotes that 
good fortune will be yours. 

In Folk-Lore of Plants^ Mr. T. F. T. Dyer states that in 
Ireland the puff-balls of Lycopodium are styled the devil's snuff- 
box, the nettle his apron, and the convolvulus his garter. 

A vast amount of legendary lore is connected with ** fairy 
rings" — little circles of vivid green frequently observed in the 
darker green of old pastures, and within which the fairies dance 
on moonlight nights. This curious phenomenon of a. very 
distinctly formed ring, however, •* is, owing to the outspread 
propagations of a particular mushroom, the fairy-ringed fungus, 
by which the ground is manured, for a richer following vegeta- 
tion." These fairy rings have, time out of mind, been held in 
great reverence by the country people, and when May dew is 
gathered by young girls to improve their complexion, and 
enhance their charms, they carefully avoid trespassing on the 
magic circles for fear of offending the ** good people," who 
would be avenged on them by causing them to lose their 
beauty. 

The common foxglove was one of the most potent herbs used 
by the Druids to increase the efficacy of their charms. It is said 
by some that the term foxglove (Digitalis purpurea) applied to the 
deadly but beautiful wild flower, is a Saxon survival from the 
times when the people who so named it, really believed in the 
** good folk" : for its red flowers were then the ** good folk's 
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gloves"; DOW Bhorlened — libe everything else in tliis prosaic 
Bge — into " foxglove." This idea ia of classic origin for : — 

" To keep her slender fingera from the «un, 
Pan throuEh Ihc piiBtiirea often tiniea lintli nia. 
Tu |)liick the appckled foi:|t>ovei from their atcm, 
And on these Gngeni acAlly pLiced tbem." 

The fairies do not miresistingl; rcBign their power over herbs 
to mortals, since they may. in Bome instauceB, be used against 
themselves, and they therefore \-igorouEly punish those vho lay 
Dnhalloved bands on them. Thus the mandragora or mandrake, 
supposed to possess animal life and to shriek when uprooted, 
must bo drawn from the soil in which it grows, by means of a 
dog, as the fairieB viBit their displeasure on the creature actually 
Abstracting this plant. Shakspeare tLus alludes to the Buper- 
stitiOQ : — 



As does aUo the poet Moore ; — 

" The ph«nlom thapoa— ob. lou.^h them not, 
Thai ■ppa.l the maiden's tight. 
Look in thu flcahv mandrake's item. 
That ■hrieki when plucked at nifj'jt " 
And again : — 

" Such rank aixl deadly lutlre aneUn, 
Ai in iLoee helliiU Bres Ihot light 
The mandrake'! uhamel leaves at night." 

I Ben Jonson, in the ilimgiu of Queena, makes one of the bags 

gfttfaering it say : — 

'* I, loit night, lay all alone 
On the ground, to henr the mandrake groan : 
And plucked hini up, though he grew full lev." 

Amongst the Romans, various precautions were adopted when 
£8Si»8 for it. According to Pliny, " when they intended to take 
Up the root of this plant, tliey took the wind thereof, and witli a 
•word describing three circles about it, they digged it up, looking 
towKrda the west." 

The mandrake has a fieshy root, forked and often in form 
reseititillng the human body ; its juice which was held in great 
rrpuU;, was used for love potions or philters. All parts of th« 
plut are narcotic, and if placeil under the bead of a patient was 
to produce sleep. The Irish and others believed that 
was found only under a gallows, nourished by the 
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drops which fell from it. The quaint and amusing old botaidst, 
Cideb Threlkeld, in his Synopsis Stirpium Hihemicarwn^ stalea 
that it must be pulled with prayer, otherwise the flEdries will 
carry off the puller ; but this, he gravely assures bis readers, 
** is an abuse of Ood*8 holy ordinance of prayer." 

In an Irish ms., said to have been compiled in the thirteenth 
century, various herbs are enumerated which protected firom 
fairy influence those who possessed them. As in the case of the 
mandrake, to extract them from the ground was highly perilous, 
inasmuch as they, also, were all carefully watched over by the 
<* Good People." Many are the virtues of these herbs, and 
having some about the person is a protection against disease. 
For their extraction it is necessary that the aid of a cat, a dog, 
or some living creature be requisitioned. A strong cord is tied 
to one of the animal's legs, and to the root, and it is made then 
to act the role of herb-digger. A farmer desirous of procuring a 
particular herb, borrowed a large dog from a neighbour, drew up 
the plant he required, in the above manner, and cured a person 
afflicted with the *' falling sickness.*' The dog, attacked with 
convulsions, was incontinently hanged, but the next day appeared 
at his master*s door. The dog fell ill a second time, was hanged, 
left for dead and recovered ; but again suffering from convulsions, 
a neighbour advised that it should be allowed to recover from 
the fit, and then be killed. The advice was acted on, and the 
dog reappeared no more. 

A cure for consumption is an herb styled crov-darrig, or " red 
hand." It must be pulled by tying the root of the plant to the 
leg of a dog, otherwise its extraction from the soil is fatal to the 
mortal who pulls it. The leaves are then squeezed — after which 
they are burned— and the previously extracted juice drunk by the 
patient on an empty stomach. 

Amongst the Romans it was deemed prudent that some 
herbs, when gathered for necromantic purposes, should be drawn 
up by the roots, as in the case where Horace describes Canidia 
requiring, for her unholy purpose, that the wild fig tree should 
be pulled up from the earth. 

Marsh marigold is considered a plant of great power, and on 
May day garlands are made of it to put on cattle, and to hang on 
the door posts to keep the fairies away. 

The young buds of the briar are used in spring, and its roots 
in winter time as medicine. They are boiled for twelve hours, 
in an earthenware vessel ; a cupful of the decoction is adminis- 
tered, at intervals, to the sick person, who falls into a profound 
slumber, from which he awakes cured. Great efficacy is attri- 
buted to the briar, especially in cases df sprain, or dislocation ; 
the species bearing a reddish flower,' being considered the best. 
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A strong twig of tliia aboiil a yard long is taken, and split evenly 
from end to end, the pieces being then lield by two men, about 
three feet apart, the " herb doutor" reciting an incantation, and 
wa\-ing hia hands. When the twigs touch, a piece of the briar 
is cutoff at the point of contact and bound firmly over the sprain. 
This ligature is left on for three daya, when the sprain is perfectly 
cured. 

Inflammation of the eyes is removed by the application of an 
amber bead, or of any article of gold ; either material should b« 
beated by friction before application. Another remedy ia to 
pierce with a thorn the shell of a living snail, and the fluid that 
exudes is an unfailing remedy for anything affecting the eyes. 
For a stye in the eye, pluck ten gooseberry thorns, throw the 
first away, then point each of the other nine succeaaiYely towards 
the stye, and euro will follow infallibly. The tail of a black cat, 
if rubbed over the eyelid, will effect a rapid cure. 

For bruises, bums or sores, heat limestones in the fire, then 
throw them into water until tlio latter is hot, and bathe the 
affected parts once a day until they aro healed. 

The following charm is also practised :— Select a small stone, 
siunller than a boy's marble, for each wart you possess, tie them 
np in " a clean linen bag, and throw it out on the highway ; then 
find out a stone in some field or ditcli with a hollow, in which 
rain or dew may have lodg«l, and wash the warts seven times 
IbereiD, and. after the operation, whoever picks up the bag of 
stooea will have a transfer of the warts." 

lVW«Tfrt offichi'ilif, or vervain is esteemed, in many cases, a 
Bovereign remedy. When this plant is pulled a peculiar incanta- 
tion ifl usfd, which is translated aa follows : — 

•■ Ver*»Tii, thou groTegt upon holy groimil. 
In HDiint Calvnry ihoii wert found, 
Thou tiimt all (orra. uid all dixMuu, 
And in Ihc niuiie uf Ihi! holy Jef tu 
I pull Jou out of llie groiinJ." 

Tlie superstition of the ancient cult is here transferred to the 
present professed religion, for the groundwork of the charm has 
apparently been retained, but words of Christian ritual have been 
■ultslitute*! for the invocation of the ancient deities of the land. 
It is nllegct that vervain was one of the plants held sacred by 
tb« Druids, and was, in conseqnonco, adopted into Christian 
osage. Although gathered by witches to do mischief in their 
iucaiitations, yet, on the other hand, ib can be employeil against 
their rnachinalions, and it " hinders witches from their will." 
V«rvain baa long been in repute as a love philtre. In Germany 
a WTtatb of vervain is given to the newly-married bride. In 
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France, as in Ireland, it is gathered under the different changes 
of the moon, with secret incantations, and is then sappoeed 
to possess remarkable carative powers. Virgil describes it as a 
charm used by an enchantress : — 

" Bring running water, bind those altars round 
With filleU, with vervain strew the ground.*' 

The wood anemone is used as a plaster for wounds. Hint 
tied round the waist is a sure remedy for disorders of the stomach. 
The juice of carrots is employed for purifying the blood. 

A cure for the mumps is to tie a halter round the neck of the sick 
child and lead it to a stream in which it must be bathed three times. 

The Irish peasant carefully hides or bums the cuttings from 
his hair, or the clippings from his nails ; if he loses a tooth he 
throws it away over his left shoulder or into the fire ; a mother 
will not permit the nails of her infant to be cut until it attains a 
certain age. Sir Thomas Browne, commenting on the supersti- 
tion, says : — " The set and statutory times for paring nails and 
cutting hab is thought by many a point of consideration, which 
is, perhaps, but the continuance of ancient superstition. To the 
Bomans, it was peculiar to pare their nails upon the Nundins 
observed every ninth day ; and it was also feared by others in 
certain days of the week." Clippings of the hair and nails of a 
child, tied up in a linen cloth, and placed under the cradle of 
a sick infant will cure convulsions. Here the disease is sup- 
posed to be absorbed in a representative portion of the body of 
a stranger. 

In old Norse belief the nails of the dead were always cut, as 
otherwise they hastened the completion of the Death Ship which 
is to announce the end of the world. According to the Jewish 
Talmud nails must be cut in a certain order, and the parings burnt 
or hidden. The custom is still observed in the East. In one of 
the sacred books of the Parsees there is a prayer to be said over 
nail parings lest the evil demon turn them into weapons, and use 
them against their former owners. This apparently inexplicable 
custom is elucidated by the practices of the Hindoos and South 
Sea Islanders, who make little figures of hair, nail clippings, or 
any article belonging to a person they wish to injure or bewitch, 
and then pierce, distort, or burn the figure so made, hoping thus 
to compass the death of their enemy. The same superstition 
was, in England, embodied in this couplet : — 

** He that cutteth hair or hem. 
Shall rue the day that he was horn.*' 

Another certain cure is effected by some part of the clothes and 
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hair being buried with a Imrrow-pin at the site of the first fit of 
Ealltng-sickiieas. Whoever digs tliem up will get the disease. 

However, it is porinissible, and even lucky, to cut the hair at 
ihe new moon, and by the light of the moon ; but it should never 
be attempted on a Friday night. 

Prom observing the very visible effects of the moon upon the 
Iffvel of the ocean, mankind in all ages have imagined its influence 
to extend not only to human affairo, but also to the stale of the 
fanmanbody. Travellers in the East draw attention to the fact 
lb«t the DUtivea prefer to commence a journey at the time of tlie 
ttcw moon and a similar custom obtained amongst the Jewa in 
ooeient times : — 

" Fur tho goodnun is not at boma 
llu i* guiie 8 loug journey : 
Ue Imlh taken a bag or money villi him; 
lie will come bonie at fhe full moon." 



And again in Samuel xx. 24, we read : — " So David hid him- 
self in the field, and, when the new moon was come, the King sat 
him down to eat meat." 

Mr. T. F. T. Dyer states that, " according to Vallancey, the Irish, 
on seeing the new moon, knelt down, repeated the Lord's Prayer, 
at the conclusion of which they cried, ' May thou leave ua as safe 
M thou has found ust ' And even still they make the sign of the 
er08s on themselves (XoUs ami (Jurrits, 5th series, Vol. v., p. 884), 
•odrepeat the wonUof IhebleHsini;: — ' In the name of the Father, 
Atid of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen ! ' Uu these occa- 
Btong, they fancy that tliey will obtain anything Ihey may wish 
for." 

At the new moon, it is not an uiicornmon practice for people 
to point with an iron knife at the moon and say : — 



The knife (hen is placed under the pillow, and strict silence 
oheerred, or the charm is of no effect. 

Hair was an emblem of virility, baldness was the natural 
•ntithesis. Tliis will account for a lock of hair l>«ing considered 
the representative of the owner's self, when life through it is 
■ought to be taken or blasted by magic. 

The idea at the root of the construction of the similitude of 
U animal, or of a human being devoted to destruction, varies 
•omtirhat in different countries, but it is of world-wide practice, 
•nd is «a old and general as any primitive religious idea. After 
flompletion the image is pierced witli pins, thorns, or other 
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pointed instruments ; or if of wax or like substance it is slowly 
roasted before a fire in the belief that each prick inflicted on the 
image will occasion a mortal pang in the human being it repre- 
sents, and that melting before a fire, or burning, will ensure 
gradual dwindling and pining of the original, or sudden or vicdent 
death, according to the treatment to which the similitude is 
subjected. 

Amongst the South Sea Islanders prayers, offerings, and 
curses, however numerous, were not sufficient for the purpose of 
compassing the death of the victim. ElUs, in Polynssian 
Researches J explains that it is necessary to secure something con- 
nected with the body of the object desired to be destroyed. The 
parings of the nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva or other 
secretions from the body, or even a portion of the food vrhich the 
person is to eat ; any one of these was considered as a vehicle bj 
which the demon entered the person, who thus became ** pos- 
sessed." '* It was called tvbuy i.e., growing or causing to grow. 
When procured, the tara was performed, the sorcerer took the 
hair, saliva, or other substance that belonged to his victim, to 
his house, or mancy performed his incantations over it, and offered 
his prayers ; the demon was then supposed to enter the tubu^ and 
through it the individual who suffered fi.*om the enchantment. If 
it was a portion of food, similar ceremonies were observed, and the 
piece of bread-fruit, fish, etc., supposed by the process to be im- 
pregnated by the denlon, was placed in the basket of the person 
for whom it was designed, and, if eaten, inevitable destruction 
was expected to follow. The use of the portable spittoon by the 
Sandwich Islander chiefs, in which the saliva was carefully de- 
posited, carried by a confidential servant, and buried every 
morning; and the custom of the Tahitians in scrupulously 
burning or burying the hair when cut off, and also furnishing to 
each individual his distinct basket of fruit, originated in their 
dread of sorcery by any of these means. When the tara had been 
performed and the tuha secured, the effects were violent and deatli 
speedy. The most acute agonies and terrific distortions of the 
body were experienced ; the wretched sufferer appeared in a state 
of frantic madness, or, as they expressed it, torn by the evil spirit, 
while he foamed and writhed under his dreadful power." 

Many legends yet recount the miraculous cures effected by the 
great Irish physicians or ** medicine men '* of pagan times. The 
most widely known of all their celebrities was Dianket of the 
Dedanann race, who wasr afterwards regarded as the God of 
physic. At the second bfvttle of Moytirra he prepared a medicinal 
bath, and endued it with such sanative pow^ers that the wounded 
warriors who were plunged into it emerged healed and restored 
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to strength. Many agen before the Christian era a Vvcvg ot 
LoinHtor was hanlly besot by a neit^hboiirtng am] hostile tribe 
wliicli U)«h1 imiRoned neapona. llis iJruid odvisGd him to have a 
bath prepared before the next battle, eanaiating of the milk of 
one hundred and fifty white and hornlesH cows. As faat as the 
king's men wore wounded tliey were phingeil into the fluid, from 
which they arose perfectly healed. It is thus apparent that the 
idea of the existence of an elixir of life is of very ancient date in 
Ireland. 




BrMM C«Un» fognd rn tb« townljincl '.< KaAi'T)', ]iarl<h •>! K^l.nf hr. cooaly Down. 
Rcfirodarnl fron Iha H hirr J<m<Ttat of Artkmolcgy. 

In Uie Rooh of lti;ihts, bronze caldrons are mentioned as the 
faribale ot inferior chiefs to those of superior rank, and in 
ncdtn'val times, if the fact happened to bo recorded by the 
Bnndtsts of an Irish chief pillflginf> the territory of his nei(;hl>our, 
Kn cnnmeration of the numlM>r of copper caldrons carried off is 
■nietimes ^ven. The scene in Macbeth, with Hecate and the 
viwhea around the seethinfr caldron, is a good description of 
Britiah superstition. 

" And noiT about ihe caldron ting 

t.ikn dm and fairJEii in a ring. 

Knrhanting ull tbat fou put iu." 
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Irish magical caldrons appear to have been used, not for 
destructive so much as for healing purposes. Healing herbs 
were decocted, incantations were pronounced, and wounded 
warriors carried from the battlefield and plunged into the 
magical liquid, were immediately healed and enabled to retuni 
to the fight : for the Druids. 

" By force of potent spells, wicked magic, 
And conjurations honible to hear, 
Could set the ministers of Hell at work. 
And raise a slaughtered army from the earth, 
And make them live and breathe and fight again.*' 

A fine bronze caldron (fig. 51) was found in a bog long 
used for supplying fuel (at one time at least forty feet higher), 
in which numbers of bronze implements have from time to time 
come to light. The vessel, of very superior workmanship, is 
formed of golden coloured bronze, as thin as writing paper ; the 
thinness and evenness of the plates, and the ingenious mode of 
affixing the handles, so as to equalize the strain in lifting the 
caldron when filled, are proofs of advanced technical skill. 

There is a curious reference in the Book of Lismore to the 
magic caldron or bath. Caoilte, at the earnest entreaty of two 
high-born ladies, ** brought the full of his right hand of potent 
fairy herbs with him, such as he knew were used by the chief 
women of the Fenians, and he gave them to the women and they 
made a bath thereof, and bathed therein, and this brought 
back the love of their husbands on them.'* Camden also 
mentions this custom as existing in his time. 

The ancient physicians were indeed clever at their profession. 
They diagnosed the nature of disease, not by pulse, temperature, 
and general symptoms, but by the character of the groans 
emitted by the sufferer. .A chief, grievously wounded in 
battle, had poisonous matter placed, by a treacherous attendant, 
in his hurts. The wounds clo3ed, but the agony suffered by the 
patient was excruciating. A terribly learned doctor, styled •* the 
prophetic physician,** from his great skill in diagnosis (though 
from the story, it would appear that his pupils, not so much as 
he himself, possessed this valuable gift), arrived with his three 
apprentices, and found the chief lying prostrate, groaning loudly 
from the effects of intense pain. 

** What groan is that ? " inquired the doctor of his first 
apprentice. ** It is from a poisoned herb,** replied number one. 

" And what groan is that ? *' demanded the doctor of number 
two apprentice. ** It is from a hidden reptile,'* replied number 
two. 

'* And what groan is that ? ** inquired the doctor of the third 
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apprentice. '*It is from a poisoned seed,*' replied number 
three. 

Then the whole four set to work on the unlucky sufferer, 
cauterized the wounds with red-hot irons, after which the 
poisonous substances were extracted from beneath the skin, and 
the chief not only survived the operation, but was actually cured. 

If one may judge from mediaeval mss., these *' medicine 
men " of the pagan era were paid on the principle of "no cure 
no pay." When in attendance on a patient, " the doctor " was 
entitled to his '* coshering *' (i.«., free board and lodgings), 
together with that of his apprentices or pupils ; but if he failed 
to restore the patient to health, he could be made refund his 
fee and the cost of the keep of his assistants. 

" Phjucians mend or end us, 

Secundem artem ; but although we sneer 
In health, when sick we call them to attend us, 
Without the least propensity to jeer." 
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Pillar- Stones — The most ancient of Monuments — ^Various causes to which their 
erection is attributable — Traditional legendary belief regarding their in- 
fluence over women and men — Pagan Pillar- Stones Beoonsecrated to the 
New Religion — ^The Worship wide-spread — Instances cited — St. Patrick 
overturns Pillar- Stones — Human Beings metamorphosed into PiUar-Stpnet 
— By Irish Saints, by Druids, Magicians, Witches, and Mermaids^ 
Divination Stones — Speaking Stones— Stones to which Offerings of Food 
were made — Hungry Stones — Huled Stones — The larger-sized apertures 
used for the cure of disease — The ailment left behind by the act of transit— 
Hence the idea of regeneration and the remission of sins — These ideasadopted 
by the Chiistians— Anecdotes regarding their adoption — Creeping or pass- 
ing under certain objects, or passing through a cleft sapling, &c., gradu- 
ally substituted for the original rite — Holed Stones with diniinutiTe 
apertures — Adopted into Christianity — Their wide-spread use— Connected 
with marriage rites, and M'ith women — Alignments of Stones — Druid's, 
Brehon's, and Hag's Chairs or Seats — Inauguration Stones — The Stone of 
Destiny, or the Coronation Stone, in AVestminster Abbey — The Blarney 
Stone — Hocking Stones. 

A SENTIMENT common to human beings in all ages, and among 
all races of men, is an ardent desire to leave behind something 
to perpetuate, amongst succeeding generations, the memory of 
their existence. This sentiment, doubtless, led primitive man 
to plant erect in the ground the rough pillar-like stones he found 
lying prostrate on the surface. In corroboration of this we 
notice that these hoary monuments are found in almost every 
country throughout the globe ; in Ireland they may have been 
mere cenotaphs, but were doubtless erected for a variety of other 
purposes. These rude monoliths, or pillar-stones, though found 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, are not veiry numerous in 
Ireland. They are by some antiquaries supposed to be idols, lithic 
monuments in commemoration of the death of some renowned 
warrior, or to have been erected on the spot where some cele- 
brated combat, or battle, took place. In support of this it is 
stated that in Scotland they are styled ** cat-stones," derived 
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from mth, " a battle." There is, for example, a stone moimmeDt 
o«Uud ibo " Cat's Stone," in llio county Westmeatli, Also it is 
possible ibey may have been employed for the prosaic, but useful 
purpose of landmarks. Some writers have even suggested that 
tbey were erected for, and used as sundials, and that, like tbe 
pillars of the temple of the sun at Dalbec, those 

"... lonely columnB atand sublime, 
Fhoging Uieir shallow* from on Itigli, 
lili*) diuli, whivb tlie wizuni 'lime, 
Hail raised lo couut his Bges by." 

I'itlar- stones are still popularly considered to exemplify 
that worship of generative power which prevails in many other 
lauds, and trailitionary legendary belief regarding their influence 
over women fur obtaining favourable results during tbeir coufine- 
nients. and over men in securing progeny, is, if not very wide- 
Bpread, at least far from extinct. 

There are numerous authenticated examples of tbe wide- 
spread custom, adopted by Cbtistiaus on the Continent, especially 
Kl Borne, of devoting to Cliristian uses moDunionls, sacb as 
temples or tombs, that had been ancieatly pagan, and this system 
was in primitive times extensively followed in Ireland. Thus 
pillar -stones were consecrated to the new faith by simply engrav- 
ing on tbeiu the sign of the Greek cross. If we are to believe 
tlw Inter written lives of Ht. Patrick, be fomid tbe people wor- 
shipping pillars, some of wbicb be cuased to be overthrown, but 
the majority appear to have been reconsecrated to the new worship. 
Traces of the 8ur\ival of the worship of standing- stones are 
extremely interesting. There are many examples from ancient 
OrMscG ; similar instances occur in almost all early religions, and 
they are still preserved in folk-lore. 

The Kaffirs, a tribe of the Hindu Kush, say of the stones they 
worahip ; " This stands for God ; but we know not His shape " ; 
■nd therefore they leave the rock untouched by chisel. Ages 
before the appearance of Mahomet people flocked annually to 
Uacc* to worship at tbe Koaba, and Lo adore the eucred Black 
~ The astute refonner perceived that the custom was 

r rooted to be easily eradicated, so he grafted it on to 
jelled religion, and made the perfonuance of a pilgrimage 

lEftaba a religious duly. The Hindoos allege that the 

'BI^l Stone in the wall of the Kaaba is no other than the Linga 
of Mahadeva, onu ol their gods, and that when the lioaba was 
robnilt it was placed in tbe wall to withdraw it from public 
mlorBtioii \ but the L'ropbut'a newconverts would not reltnquitdi 

ita worship, and the Alollahs were at length forced to C' — ' ' ' 

and finally to tolerate, and even encourage tbe cult. 
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hag, who followed him about, hindering the completion of the 
edifices he was engaged in erecting. The saint in the act of 
superintending the work on a round tower, perceiving his 
opponent at the base of the building commencing ber incanta- 
tions, leaped to the ground and struck her on the head with his 
hammer. The country people show the witch metamorphosed 
into stone by the blow, lying close to the foandation, and 
still bearing the mark of the holy man's hammer. This round 
tower was never finished, for one day, when the architect was at 
the top completing the cap, the saint, who strongly objected to 
the sum of money the builder was demanding for his fee, had 
the scafolding removed, and thought that he could then dictate 
his own terms to the designer. '* It is easier to pull down than 
to build," was the sole comment of the latter, as he conmienoed 
to throw down the masonry. On seeing the tables thus turned, 
the saint begged him to desist, and the price he had demanded 
would be paid, but the architect, like a wise man, would not agun 
trust himself in sacerdotal power, and declined either to repair 
or complete the work, so the round tower remains unfinished to 
this day. 

Grofton Croker recounts a legend of human beings, meta- 
morphosed by magic into stones, and in the townland of Scar- 
more, parish of Castleconnor, county Sligo, there are some 
large boulders, bearing the singular title of '' Children of the 
Mermaid " ; to them is attached a legend which accounts for 
their origin. It is as follows : — In olden days, a man walking 
along the sea shore, discovered amongst the rocks, a mermaid 
lying asleep. Now, everybody, or at least everybody in that 
locality, knows that if possession be obtained of an article of 
a sea nymph's costume, she at once loses her aquatic 
nature, both as regards form and disposition, and degenerates 
into an ordinary mortal.* The man therefore approached 
stealthily, became the possessor of the magic garment, 
and led the metamorphosed nymph home as his bride. Re- 
tribution, however, finally overtook him. His seven children 
were nearly grown to maturity, when one day his youngest bom 
saw him abstract the magic garment from its hiding-place, to 

people believe these Obelises to be men, transfonn'd into stones by the magic 
of the Druids. This is also the notion the vulgar have in Oxfordshire of 
RoUwright stones, and in Cornwall of the hurlers ; erect stones so callM, but 
belonging to a different class from the Obelises, whereof I now discourse. 
And indeed, in every country the ignorant people ascribe to the devil or some 
supernatural i)Ower, at least to giants, all works which seem to them to exceed 
human art or ability. Thus among other things (for recording their traditions 
will have its pleasure as well as usefulness), they account for the Roman 
camps and military ways, calling such the devil's dykes, or the like." 
* For the story of the capture of another mermaid, see ante^ p. 127. 
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deposit it where he imagincil it would be still more secure. 
TliG youth ran off to describe whiiC he hod seen to hia mother, 
who seized with a sudden yearning to return to her native 
elctnent, resumed possession of her property, and bade her 
children follow her to the sea-shore. Being now re-endowed 
with all the attributes of a mermaid, she touched each in 
EUCcesMJon, changed tliem into seven stones, and then plunged 
into the ocean, and has never since been seen, but the boulders, 
seven in number, still stand on the circunifereuce of a ciruul&c 
rampart surrounding a line tumulus called Cruckoncomia. 

It appears to have been a very prevalent helief throughout 
Ireland, that some of the large atone circles were human beings, 
or giants, metamorphosed by magic into rocks. In one of 
Crofton Croker's fairy legends, a mermaid is secured by tho 
abstraction of an enchanted cap. A story very much resembling 
the Sligo legend of the Mermaid, is told by Mr. Hibbert, in his 
description of the Shetland Isles. The mermaid, after re- 
sainption of her long discarded skin, said to the deserted 
Bhetl&nder, as slie divo<l into depths unknown — " Farewell, I 
loved you very well when I remained on eartli, but I always 
loved my first hunband better." In Denmark, there are families 
who believe themselves to be descended from such mixed 
nmrriages, and similar tales existed in the county Kerry, relative 
to the families of O'Flaherty an3 O'SuUivan, whilst the 
Uacnaniftnis, of the county Clare, owe their name it is said, to a 
tnulitioii of the same nature. Mermaids are described by Irish 
fisJiMTnen as " women witli fishy tails," thus unwittingly 
plagiarising the lines from Horace, Deainil in /liscein mtUurr 
formntit luifrni," i.e. a woman beautiful above, ends in the tail of 
s fiab. "The Irish word 'merrow,' correctly written mornailk. 
or mornarh, answers exactly to the English ' mermaid,' and it 
U the com;)Oniid of muir, the sea, and oiiih. a maid. It is also 
Uied U] express a sea-monster, like the Armoric and Cornish 
morkuek, to which it evidently bears analog)." Acoording to 
ddiar, "morgan" signifies, in the ancient British, -' born of 
tfao sea " : and " ^forgan " is, at present, a very common name 
in Wales. 

According to Crofton Croker, St. John's Well lies at the foot 
of a hill about three miles from Ennis, and the water is believed 
to poaseas the power of restoring the use of the limbs and curing 
defective sight. Near the n-ell there \» a small lough, said to be 
Ute abode of a mermaid, which used to appear very frequently. 
" Thin lady of the lake was observed resorting to tb(^ cellar of 
KowhoU, the seat of Mr. M*DouaU. Ihe butler, perceiving the 

* FicuiBtirdf , a dcKiiptioa of b>d luU, aad incongruity of ttyl*. 
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wine decreaae rapidly, determined, with ^ome of bis fellow- 
senants, to watch for the thief, and at laet. tliey cauglu the n 
maid in the act of drinking it. The enmged butler threw l| 
into a caldron of boiling water, vLen she vanished, after ntt 
three piercing shieks, leaving only a moss of jelly behind. ' 
that period her appearances have been reatiicted to once in 
seven years." 

There are but few fresliwater mermaide ; tlicy are oaly p 
ful in the sea, and their singing heralds a stonn. Some t 
men still believe in the real existence of mermaids ; a mnn i 
dared he had actually seen one on the mcks combing her h«i 
but on his approach she took a header into the deep. But 1 
can we blame these simple folk, when, in the Irish an 
date A.D. 807, a dead mermaid ia chronicled as ba\-iiij^ 
by the waves upon the sea beach, and details are given of 1 
dimensions whidi almost rival those of the sea-serpent of I 
nineteenth century. At a later date, in the year 1118, it i 
gravely recounted that two mennaidg were caught by fiabei 

Mermen are not as attractive creatures as mermaids; 
hair and teeth are green, their noses red, nnd tbeir eyes sunk, 1^ 
sembling those of a pig, so that there is little cause of wandra ■ 
mermaids occasionally allowing themselves to be captured \ 
good-looking fishermen. 

Tbe following was recounted by a countryman, a native oti 
Eilross, county Sligo:- — Long ago there lived a c«lebrate(a 
magician who possessed a cow that brought wealth and prospen* 
to her owner. One of his neighbours, witli tbe assistance of Ij 
son, succeeded in driving it off for the pnrjiose of stealing it. T 
magician, soon discovering his loss, pun^iicd and overtook t 
thieves. In his band he bore a magical wand, and, oveio 
with passion, struck with it the cow, the boy, as well as the ti 
thereby metamorphosing them all into i^loue. In the i 
stands the thief, represented by a pillar-etono more than six (mIj 
high ; near him is tbe boy, of lesser proportions, and a slab, 1 
prostrate, represents the cow (fig. 65), Anotlier co«ntr_ 
stated that the magician was the celebrated witch Vers.' 
styled the pillar-stone Clocbtogla, i.e. "the lifted stone," , J 
fairly conclusive proof that it is all that rvmaiii;^ in posiUon ■ 
a former cromleac. As already recounted (iiiiu-, vol. i., pp. flf*' 
and 861), Vera, according to one legend, met lier death on ti 
Slieve-na-Cail leach hills ; according to aroiher legend, Vam «L^- 
drowned when trying to cross [Mch-iln~t/h,^//i, in the niouDteiiq^ 
above Kilross, where her "house" is still iiointwl out. Loek^- 
da-gliedh, i.e. Lough Dagea, the Lake of the Two Geese (sM * 
p. 271), bas. even at the present day, the reputation of being 
the deepest in the county Sligo. One countryman stated that 
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there is an andergroand outlet from it, and if anything were 
thrown into it, ** it would come out at the bridge of Denmark ! *' 
He would not say, however, whether Vera's body did so or not. 
Another countryman recounted that it was once essayed to drain 
the lake for the purpose of recovering the treasure at the bottom, 
which was guarded by a huge monster ; but when the workmen 
commenced operations they imagined they saw their homesteads 
on the plain in flames, and, going down to extinguish them, 
found it was the good people who had deceived them {antey p. 157). 
When they returned to their work the trench they had made, to 
draw off the water, was filled up. 

Euno Meyer found many references to the Protean character 
of Vera in Irish mss. He quotes one in which she is styled 
*' The old woman of Bcare.'' The reason <* was that she had 
fifty foster-children in Beare. She had seven periods of youth, 
one after another, so that every man reached death by old age 
before her, so that her grand-children and great grand-childrai 
were tribes and races," before she finally succumbed to old age 
and debility and sang what may be styled her death song, 
commencing : — 

" My life ebbs from me like the sea, 
Old age has made me yellow.*' 

The antithesis of Wordsworth's well known lines : — 

'* . . . An old age serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night 
Shall lead thee to thy gi-ave.*' 

It would appear from this Irish poem that Vera had been 
** a famous hetaira in her time.'' In it she compares her pre- 
sent life with that passed by her in her younger days : — 

** It is riches 
That you love, not men : 
In the time when we lived, 
1 1 was men we loved. 

** The maidens rejoice 
AVIien Mayday comes to them: 
For me sorrow is meeter, 
For I am wretched and an old woman. 

** I hold no sweet converse, 
No wethers are killed at my wedding. 
My hair is all but grey, 
The mean veil over it is no pity. 

'* Once I was with kings 
Drinking mead and wine : 
To-day I drink whey- water 
Among withered old women.'* 

In the same ms. Vera is also described as the mother of 
St. Fintan, and in another as the wife of a well-known poet 
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of Uie eigbth century, or more probubly of an ancient mythical 
pcrsonagu — a kiuil of denii-god — of Bimilar name to the poet. 
Kudo Meyer states that the demi-god was certainly one of Vera'a 
lovers as appears fi'om tlio title oC a now lost tale entitled Stre 
CniXliqt Uirri An Flwthn-l Canaiinu: He also eites other usa. 
in which a quatrain, translated as follows, ia ascribed to Vera: — 

" I bavc an inrieiM of xiiihl, n bpcnaeea tliat dooa not .... 

It i» not, however, eiplained as to whether Vera thus gave 
expression to her feelinga after one of her drinking boms.* 

The above quoted poem has receotEy been literally translated 
by Kudo Meyer in Otui Mfrxrinna. The lyric appears in two 
MSB., in the Library, Trinity College, Dublin, of the sixteenth 
And seventeenth centuries respt^ctivcly, but on grounds of 
etruoture and language the Professor is inclined to date hack 
its original composition to the eleventh century. 

Tile poem of thirty-six four -lined stanzas, abridged by Mr. 
Stephen Owynn in bis metrical rendering to sixteen stanzas 
(as several of the transitions were very abrupt) appeared in the 
t'->rtni;iUtl;i lifritir (March, 1901) mider the Loading .1 S/irfimen 
o/ Imh Mediaial I'lielnj, and is here reproduced by kind 
peruiission of the Author and of Mr. Courtney, the Editor of the 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn observes " that except for the rearrange- 
ment of the order and some slight expansions of the magnificent 
image which recurs throughout, ray version is very close to the 
orimial and at times almost identical with the literal rendering," 
ana again " the conflict between the formal protestation of 
a late assumed reli^on and the real cry of the heart is true 
enough to nature and it is frequently present in the Ossianic 
Ulerature." 

'■ JibbiHg. tKt tcarr ofllu Jta 

Ltart; »*«■< if imntiiHri iffmi. 
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■ dHcnplioD of iliD ■iiributcs of Vera, lee ai 
m nfJIt Cun/liHHf, pp. 0, lUl-134. 208-310 1 
~" Profeaor WhiUej Stoke* Mntea ihat in ScolUnd 
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uittHU, vol.i., 

praverb 




ChuaU mi 'chubhag gun btiiodb uDhbroiDn. 
Cbunnuc mi 'n tenmcb '■ n clidlaobh rium, 
Channaic mi 'n l>eiliJiea(| nir an lie luim. 
'8 dh 'aiibDivb mi noch lucbaUb t,' bbludbn' ud 1» 
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^ I am the Woman of Beare. 
Fool am I tliat was fair : 
Gold-embroidered saaocks I had, 
Now in rags am hazdl j dad. 

" Arms, now so poor and thin. 
Staling bone and shrunken skin. 
Once were lustrous, once caressed 
Chiefe and warriors to their rest. 

*' Not the sage^s power, nor lone 
Splendour of an aged throne. 
Wealth i enyy not, nor state : 
Onl J women folk I hate. 

" On your heads, while I am cold. 
Shines the sun of living gold ; 
Flowers shall wreathe your necks in Maj ; 
For me, erery month is gray. 

" Yours the bloom : but ours the fire. 
Even out of dead desire. 
Wealth, not men, ye love ; but when 
life was in us, we lored men. 

" Fair the men, and wild the manes 
Of their coursers on the plains ; 
Wild the chariots rocked, when we 
Raced by them for mastery. 

" Lone is Femen : vacant, bare, 
Stands in Bregon Bonanza Chair. 
And the slow tootli of the sky 
Frets the stones where my dead lie. 

** The wave of the great sea talks : 
Through the forest winter walks. 
Not to-day by wood and sea. 
Comes King Diarmuid here to me. 

** I know what my king does. 
Through the shivering reeds, across 
Fords no mortal strength may breast 
He rows — to how chill a rest I 

** Amen ! Time ends all. 
Every acorn has to fjill. 
Bright at feasts the candles were. 
Dark is here the house of prayer. 

" I, that when the hour was mine, 
Drank with kings the mead and wine, 
Drink whey -water now, in rags 
Praying among shrivelled hags. 

** Amen ! I/Ct mv drink be whev, 
Lef-me do Gods will all day, 
An^'d, as upon Go<l I call. 
Turn my blood to angry gall. 
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" Et>b, flnod, nnd ebb : I know 
Wirll the ebb, and well tho How, 
And the wtMindpbb, nil Ihrw, 
llnve Ihey nol Fame home Iq me ? 

" Cnme (he flood that hud tar waves 
Monarchs, mad to be my ilavei, 
Cretlnl mi bj' foam with bounds 
Of wild iteeda and leaping boundB. 

'* Comes no more thst flooding Ude 
To my ailent dark firof iile. 
Ou«t« ore many in my hail. 
Bui a hand ban toiiobed tbi-ln all. 

" Well U with the isle tbat fe^-ls 
How the ouein liuckward gleals : 
lint to me my ebbing blood 
Biingi again no forward flooil, 

" Stbing, tit lean of llu «a 
Latti, icUen il icuHlaii*/! hf/orr, 
Chnngnl pail iiiouiitg He ihor; 
Lfon Knrf loHflit anil gray ; 
Jml/trrSHd/arllitrfivm m, 
£Ui Ikt uvpf eftkt on." 

He vitcb or goddess Caillcach Vera possessed a celebrated 
InQatlled Cnnraidh. Due day il sLraycd nway From its pastur- 
■gv Bid swam across a creek, which Vera jumped over. She was 
■0 enra^tKl that she struck the animal with her magical rod and 
tamed it Into stone. The bull-shaiied rock ia to be seen to this 
vtry day. 

At Moytirrn, near Highwood, overlooking Loogh Arrow, in 
Ihi- county Sligo, there is a huge rectangular block of limeatone, 
nenrly 18 feet in height, a little over 7 feet broad on two of its 
flidt's, and 11 feet 6 inches on the others. It conveys, at iirst 
sight, the idea of being a pillar-stone, hut examination shows 
it to be, in reality, an erratic boulder, placed in its present 
position by the band of nature. It was originaUy of greater 
bulk, for two immense pieces have, through the agency of frost, 
or other natural causes, been torn from its sides, and now lie 
prostrate at the base. This huge block ia called the " Eglone" 
(fig. Bfli. and the country people explain its origin by recount- 
ing that the boulder represents a giant, who had a dispute with 
k magician, and sought to kill him, but the latter was too 

E<r«fal, and metamorphosed the giant into stone by a blow of 
I magical wand. It is stated that tbere is a reference to this 
legend in the mm. notes of the Ordnance Siinoy. 

Crolton Croker, in his KiUmimj Le-jeiMln, describes " The 
Dmid'H Circle," situated near EiUamey. It consists of a 
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two giants, and tbey bod seven sons ; and tliese two big stones 
are the j^ionts, and the seven little ones are their children ; and 
they thought to conquer the country, and take all before them; 
so they made war upon Doualil Egeelagh (Daniel of tlie Lake], 
wlio lived down at Rosa then — a mighty great prince he was, 
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and a great enchanter. So wheii he could not get the better of 
tlio giants, and tlieir seven sons, by fair fighting, he went to his 
feucbantmenta, and tnraeti them into stonea — and there they are 
from that day to this." 

Many years ago the island of Inisbofin was imlraoivn, being 
rendered invisible through enchantment ; lint one day two fisher- 
men, in a currach (a boat formed of wickerworb, covered with 
horse or cow hide), were lost in a dense fog and drifted on to a 
rock, on which they landed and lighted a fire, but no sooner had 
the tiame touched the rock than the fog suddenly lifted and the 
fishermen found themselves on the solid land of Inisbotin, which 
has ever since remained. On one side of the shingly beach, on 
which the discoverers found themselves, was the ocean, on the 
other side a fresh water lake. Close to them they perceived a 
hag, or witch, dri\'ing a white cow into the lake, and as it entered 
the water she strnck it with a wand that was in her hand, when 
it turned into a rock. One of the fishemien, angry at what he 
saw, struck the old witch, and at once both he and tlie hag were 
transfonnod into stone. All tlireo are still to be seen — the 
white cow, the hag, and the tishernian — in stone. 

Formerly when any great event was about to happen the cow 
used to emerge from the lake and walk round the island : but a 
long period has now elapsed since she wa? last seen. From this 
nia^cal cow it is stated that the island takes its name Inisbofin, 
I'.r., the island of the white cow. 

According to Cormac's Glossary tli« F*', or magical wand, was 
made of aspen, an unlucky tree, and the wand was of such a 
purely jwgan character that in Christian times it could t>e kept 
only in " the cemeteries of the heathen." It had sometimes 
aymbols, in ogham, cut upon it, and baleful effect was supposed 
to be wrought by striking with it whatever was an object of de- 
testation to the striker. This is a clear explanation of the wands 
described in present day popular folk lore as carried by hags, 
witches, and magicians, and it tabes us hack to a period when 
paganism still existed in Ireland. 

A wand, formed of different material, appears to have been 
ako used for healing purposes, for in a medical ms. of the year 
1809 it is recommended, us a cure for a man rendered impotent by 
magic, to cut the patient's name in oglioin on an elm wand, and 
to toerewith strike the sufferer. 

The connection between these Druidical wands (Slalnan 
r>rttiilhf<ifht) and that strange survival, the divining-rod, is not 
easy to define, yet it may be taken tor certain that the aupersti- 
tiou attached to them is, in both cases, cognate with the adora- 
tMH) of sacred trees, and tliat the idea underlying belief in the 
powora of both wands is the notion tliat they were animated by 
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Bome species of in-dwelling power — the spirit or qualities of tbe 
tree from which they were cut. It is strange that there an 
m&ny people who may otherwise be styled fairly well edacated, 
who still believe that a forked hazel stick, abont eighteen indm 
in length, shaped like tbe letter Y, in the hands of a s^edal^ 
endowed person, possesses the magical power of revealing tl» 
mineralogical secrets of mother earth, and the faouU; of di«- 
covering nnsuspected springs of water. The diviner grasps ths 
prongs firmly between tbe thumbs and two first fingers of each 
band, the straight part held downward. He then walks ot« 
tbe ground where minerals or water are being songht for. As he 
approaches a hidden lode or spring the divining rod commeiKea 
to rise — apparently without collusion on his part. When he 
arrives di^tly over tbe lode or spring it will complete a half 
turn upwards, breaking or bending the twigs fonitiug tbe fork 
held between his fingers, until tbe straight part ul tbe dinning 
rod is uppermost. The quality and copiousness of the lode or 
the water supply is to be judged by the force with whieh tfat 
rod is repelled upwards &om it. A writer remari^.s that, *' tli« 
phenomena of tbe divining rod and 'table turning ' are of ipt^ 
cisely the same character, and both are referable to an iuvoluntorjF 
muscular action resulting from fixedness of idea." 

Mr. R.A.S.Macalister states that by the strange title of "Gated 
ol Glory," tbe older generation of inhabitants of (.'orkagniney, 
in Kerry, describes two standing -stones, situated in » field ou th«. 
rigbt-band side of the road leading from Dingle to Vtiitry { fig. 57.) 
The meaning of the quaint appellation is at present uudeciph«ri 
able, but is most probably an allusion to the resemblance of 
stones to a pair of gate-posts, as they stand some iivo feet apar^ 
One of the stones is upwards of seven feet in height, the other ii 
slightly smaller; both are triangular in suction aiid taper to m 
point. 

Some standing -stones were used by the peasantry for par- 
poses of diviuation. In the townland of Farranglogb, conn^ 
Meatb, are two remarkable pillar-stones from whence the 
locality derives its name. These are called " tbe speaking- stones," 
and were formerly consulted in cases where either man or beast 
bad been "overlooked" by the " good people." At these shrines 
it was forbidden to ask the same question twice, and this condition 
having been broken by some unbelieving or forgetful inquirers, 
tbe " speaking- stone 3 " have since become voiceless. They had 
been infaJlible in breaking the spells of the fairies, in curing the 
effects of the evil eye, and they named, with unerring accuracy, 
the individual, or individuals, by whom mahcious acts were per- 
petrated. Were cattle or other valuables stolen or lost, tbe direo- 
tions given by the stones were certain to lead to the recovery of 
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the' missing property, but alaa, evil -disposed persons in ilie 
district may now ticC with impunity, tlie stones are dumb I 

Mr. and Mi-a. Htill state that between Dungarvan and Kil- 
mactliomas, in a glen at a short distance from tlie road, is a 
Inrge insulated roek. called by the country people Cloughlourish. 
of which they tell the following legend : — '• At some period, by 
then) andetermiueit, a dispute arose between two gossips, a thing 
in that part of Ireland formerly of rare occurrence, as they con- 
Bidered the atlinity of sponsorship bound them more closely 
U>2ether, than even the closest ties of consanguinity, so that it 




woold be considered a more heinous crime to wrong a gossip 
ih&B K btber or a brother. This dispute arose out of the accusa- 
ttOD of a man, for some base purpose, that his female gossip had 
bMD unfaithful to her husband. There are no people on earth 
more tender of female honour than the Irish, and the slightest 
imitation subjects the unfortunate accused to the lowest degra- 
datWD. neglect, and banishment. It was usual, in such cases, 
to i»&r to the priest of the parish : he, being supposed to have a 
grtttter knowledge of local aflatrs than any other person, would 
beM jodgB of the character both of tho accuser and the accused, 
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and have no by-interest to serve that would hinder him from 
giving a fair and impartial judgment on the point referred io his 
decision. In this instance, the woman bore untarnished &me. 
Early in the morning all the parties assembled, attended by their 
friends and relatives, and set off for the chapel, where the causa 
was to be examined before the altar, it being considered im- 
possible that any person would there pronounce a lie. Nothing 
particular occurred until the party arrived at the stone, where 
some altercation ensued between the accuser and the husband of 
the accused, when the former, falling upon his knees, called 
upon the stone to bear witness to the truth of his allegation. At 
the moment, a loud crash was heard, the earth shook, and the 
stone was rent from its summit to its base, while the words were 
distinctly spoken from the cleft in the rock, * Asminic een eirin a 
shoriVf* which is Englished by ' The truth is bitter sometimes.' 
(See page 280.) And it is a common saying, when a doubt hangs 
over any allegation made to the prejudice of a person, < Asminic 
een eirin a shoriv, arsa Clouffhlourish a taloubh * : * The truth is 
bitter sometimes, says the stone speaking in the earth.' " 

There can be but little doubt that Clogher, in the county 
Tyrone, like many other places in Ireland, anciently possessed 
some remarkable stones, gifted by the credulous with linguistic 
powers. According to legend, a hero of antiquity, Connor Mac 
Nessa, consulted the oracle at Clogher. He was told to proceed 
to the Isle of Man, and there get a noted caird, or artificer, to 
make for him a sword, spear, and shield, and the supernatural 
power possessed by them would be instrumental in gaining him 
the sovereignty of Ulster. It is needless to add, that the predic- 
tion of the oracle proved true. 

In the Island of Guernsey, there is a Cromleac styled ** La 
Roche qui sonne," i,e, the stone that rings, probably on account 
of its emitting a ringing sound when struck. This title may be 
easily paraphrased into *' the speaking stone.'* In somewhat the 
same fashion, the celebrated statue of Memnon, when first 
warmed by the rays of the rising sun, is stated to have emitted 
vocal sounds : — 

** As Meninon*8 marble harp, renowned of old. 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's rays, with each responsive string 
Consenting, sounding through the air 
Unbidden strains." 

In pre-Christian times, on the Continent, statues supposed io 
be gifted with human voices were not uncommon. 

A magical stone at Altagore, county Antrim, is styled 
Shanven, i.e. **the old woman;" the owner kept it in his garden. 
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mnA food was always kft on it for tlio " Qrogan," as a fairy is 
deHigDated, in the aorth of Ireluud, as already stated. The food 
coDsisted o( butler and oatmeal cakes : this, it is needless to 
say. disappeared during the night. A mason once took this 
Bboue, uot knowing it to be eDchanted, and built it into a gttte 
pier ; next morulng, Lowever, it was found bufk in its original 
position. 

With regard to offerings of food, there is a very strange 
GDslom practised on TwelfUi Day, and apparently of pagan 
origin. On the eve of this day a large loaf, baked EOtiie days 
previously, and called the "Christmas loaf," is laid, with great 
solemnity, on the table. The doors and windows are then closed, 
and one of the family, generally the housewife, takes up the loaf, 
and pounding it against the barred door and windows, repeats 
three times, in Iri^, the following luies : — 

•' 5e « 

NAnd even Ihu ver]' night." 
t iitroduction of "the Country of the Turks" is evidently a 
r modern substitution for some more ancient phrase. 
There are /tnr-(/o(i<i, or "hungry man" stones, upon which, 
if ^u unwittingly tread, or touch in &ny way, you are instantly 
seized nith an unappeasable hunger wluuh is fatal if not at once 
aatisfiod. Btiould you climb the mountains with a peasant, and 
fisdtog soma particiUorly green and sheltered spot, propose to 
BBsl, be win appear frightened, moke some excuse, hurry you 
•way and conduct you to another place. He will then inform 
yoa that the first locality was covered with "hungry grass," and 
that Buying there would have been fatal to both. 

W. U. Ma^iwell, writiug at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, remarks that this mysterious disorder is in reality 
Bollung but simple e&haustion, cnuset^uent ujrau hunger and 
fatigui;. " The lower classes are particularly liable to this attack. 
Tbay eat but seldom, aud at irregular seasons ; and commoidy 
labour (or many hours before they break their fast. Wont of food 
fvodoous faintuess and exhaustion ; and a supernatural cause is 
, nogbt for a simple malady, which is only the natural con- 
■eqiMiico of dyspepsia and on empty stomach. Que would 
imagino that the specific for 'farogurta' would at once point 
ont its origin. Bread, or even a few grains of corn, ore bi'lieved 
to van it instantly ; but any kind of food is eiiually efficacious. 
*I have seen,' said my kiusuiuu, 'many i>ersuns attacked by 
iuagnrta, and have myself been {Nitient and physician. Some 
yaan ngo, a Une active boy, called Emitueiii (synonymous to 
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Neddy), commonly attended me to the moors, and one daj he 
was suddenly taken ill in the very wildest part of the hills. He 
lost all power of limb and lay down upon the heath nnaUe to 
proceed a step. We had no grain of any kind to administer, and 
m this emergency tried that oniversal panacea, a ^ass of 
whiskey. After he had swallowed the oordial, the boy rather 
got worse than better, and we were obliged to cany him to the 
still-house at nearly two miles distance. On oar animal, forta- 
nately for Emineein, we fomid the operators collected round a 
skibb (a basket) of potatoes. After eating one ot two, the 
patient was able to join the party, and next morning proceeded 
stoutly home. In my own case, the predisposing cause was no 
enigma. I had been one of a knot of fox-hunters who, on the 
preceding night, had indulged in a desperate jollifieaiion. fad- 
ing a disinclination for breakfast, I repaired, ooatraiy to my 
habit, without it to the mountains. I had exercised soTerely 
for several hours, when at once I became helpless as an infant, 
and sank upon a bank incapable of motion. Ify pony and 
some food were speedily obtained, and the Oaragurta bamshed. 
But, assuredly, if unassisted, I must have lain upon the heath, 
for I could not make the slightest exertion to get forward.* " 

Holed-stones, which may, in most instances, be regarded as 
pillar-stones, are found in island ; they occur also in Scotland, 
England, and France, and from thence can be traced to India. 
It is stated, that in India the perforations are used by devotees, 
as a means of obtaining forgiveness of sins, or for regeneration ; 
if the hole is large enough, the suppliant creeps through, but if 
it be small the hand alone is passed through. 

A curious religious ceremony is depicted in fig. 58. '* Here 
we see a well-known South Indian Missionary, endeavouring 
vainly to struggle through a small hole in a big stone slab. 
This slab is at the top of a hill, about three miles frtun EoUegor. 
The Hindus actually squeeze themselves through this hole, in 
order to acquire for themselves merit and the favour of the gods. 
Now it is obvious that this squeezing is a painful business, and 
clearly it is impossible for our missionary to get through the 
opening in the * penance stone.' '* 

In the original use of the large apertmres they seem to have 
been a literal, as well as a symbolic means, whereby an ailment, 
disease, or sin, might be left behind, or got rid of ; they were 
also symbols by which a compact could be ratified, or an oath 
taken, by a well known and public act. The postulants, at first 
probably crawled through the orifice ; then when it, through 
change in custom, became diminished in size, they probably 
passed a hand, or if a compact was to be made, clasped hands 
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tliroQgh it. The act of a. bride passing her finger through her 
wedding ring may be but a survival of the ceremony, when the 
voti)aii would have liad to crawl tbrougb an aperture in a sacred 
stone. In one place iu England, this observance, it is stated, 
Still occasionally occurs, i.t. at " St. Wilfred's Needle," in the 
orypt of Bipon Minister. 




Botne o( the sacred stones dedicated to early British female 
sainta wero peculiarly sensitive of evil. Honden was honoured 
willi s powerful patron-lady, St. Osuna, who evidently possessed 
ft kecD sense of humour. " The rector of the parish kept bouse- 
Ixtid with a norlli -country damsel after a ^sliion which St. 
Oaons wms detennined to reprove at the earliest opportunity. 
'Warn occasion presented itself when the rector's arcfa-huERoy one 
<hj' mne to church. The saint's tomb was there, projecting 
from the wall like a nooden seat. The reverend gentleman's 
' Udy,' out of contempt, or fatiifup, gat down thereon, and tthc 
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never forgot it. She was unable to get up again. Her cry for 
help brought a host of villagers to her aid ; and if they at last 
pulled her away it was not through their strength, but because 
St. Osuna chose to let her go, after the flaunting minx had swoni 
she was sorry for the past and had promised amendment for the 
future. But, even then, St. Osuna did not let her loose from the 
seat the girl had sacrilegiously assumed, without making her 
leave a token behind her, which consisted of something more 
than fragments of the wench's dress. No Howden lass, aft^ 
that, cared to hear any reference being made to sitting on Si 
Osuna's bench.** 

An instance where substantial gains attendant on the ritual 
of creeping through a holed-stone were early annexed by the 
Church is that of St. Michael-la-Rivi^re, in the diocese of 
Bordeaux. A similar practice obtained wherever, in the diocese, 
was a church dedicated to St. Michael. In the seventeenth 
century the results, both in honour and gain, were considerable, 
if we may judge by the bitter quarrels arising between churchmen 
connected with the localities. In the church of St. Michael-la* 
Bivi^re the sick man was required to pass through a hole at the 
end of the apse, after which he left offerings to the church 
according to his worldly means. A similar observance was 
retained in the Walloon Church of Nivelle, where there was a 
crypt. Between the wall and a pillar, close by, was a hole 
through which, as the people believed, no one in a state of mortal 
sin could pass. In a North German example the object of 
veneration was an aged and time worn oak, where the postulant, 
after creeping, in the prescribed manner, through a hole in the 
decaying trunk, completed the rite by burying a silver coin in 
the ground under the roots of the tree. At one time as many as 
a hundred sick folk are said to have visited it daily. In this 
instance the Church had sadly neglected her opportunities. 

A most remarkable stone, which was undoubtedly, in olden 
time, used for the carrying out of some pagan rite, marks the 
point of junction of the three parishes of the district formerly, 
and still by the country people, designated Cuilirra, near the 
town of Sligo. In the Brehon Law Tracts, vol. iv., p. 148, a 
monument of this class is called **a stone mark," i.e. a district 
which is marked by a stone of worship or an immovable stone. 
It is a thin limestone flag set on edge ; it measures ten feet 
in breadth by nine feet in height above ground. The little 
stream which issues from Tobernavean, t. e. the ** Well of 
the Warriors,** laves its base. Towards the east side the flag- 
stone is pierced by an oblong perforation three feet in length by 
two feet in breadth (fig. 69). A very old person, formerly living 
in the vicinity, but now long dead, stated to the writer that 
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cl)il<liea Biifiering from ineasks and otlicr infant maladies n-ero 
passed through tlie apertiire for a cure. Vxom its mottled appear- 
ance this alab 18 called in Irish the " speckled" and also the "grey 
stone." (See Fruntupiere.) 

Without doubt most, if not indeed all of the "holed" and 
* bullAned " uprii^ht stones, as also the same class of crosses, were 
ori^Dall^ pai^uii pillar stones, which, owing to their hold on the 
primitive miii<l, were consecrRted to the new worship, and still 
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ttmui a powerful influence on the imaginAtion of the peasant 
fca pite 1600 years of Christian effort. The early miasionanes 
Wtr» diplomatic, tolerated their use, and made tho most they 
could of their converts ; converts resembling those made in our 
day ; titDe-servers, changing belief, in many instances, for the sake 
et worlilly gain, who did not give iip all their old heathen ideas 
and eastoDiB, hut accommodated themselves to the faaliion of the 
lay, by bringing a goo<l deal of the old order into the now. of 
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which the most marked survivals are, undoabtedljy the sapezsti- 
tions still existing regarding stone worship. 

It is difficult to believe that the perforations in rade pilkr- 
stones, and in those bearing Christian symbols could possiUy 
have been derived from any point of belief or ceremonial of the 
Christian Church. 

In a field situated in the parish of Aghade, county Cariov, 
there is a *' holed-stone," called Cloch-a-Phoill. It projects, in 
a semi-recumbent position, seven feet six inches above gioand. 
is five feet eight inches in width, one foot six inches in its 
thickest part, and it is pierced, nearly equally distant from the 
sides and top, with a round hole eleven and a-half inches in 
diameter. Formerly children were passed through this i^pertore 
either as as a cure for or a preventive against the mahdiy 
called rickets.'*' 

Near St. Madron's Well,f in Cornwall, there is a blosk of 

* There is still a tradition amongst the country people that a son of SM of 
the Irish kings was chained to this stone, but that he contriyad to Imk 
his chains and escape. One of the contributors to the Ordnance Surraj Bipvtiy 
and who evidently had a firm and unshaken belief in ancient traditioii, itatei ' 
— ** There are marks left, caused by the friction of the iron on the stCMM. We 
would at once conclude that it was a bull, or some other animal, that vas 
chained liere, and not a human being, were not the tradition confinMi \fj 
written history, the verity of which we ai*e not disposed to contradict.'* Ihu 
is a reference to a legend in the Book of Ballymoie (fol. 77, p. b, ool. b), in 
which this stone is mentioned, as well as the name of the district (now parish) 
in which it is situated, \.e. Athfada (Aghada), the long ford. The following is 
a literal translation, as taken fn>m the Ordnance Survey correspondence : — 

** The punishment of £ochaidh, nonof £nna Cennsealtich (King of Leinster). 
Eochuidh, the son of £nna Censealach, on a time repaired to the south to his 
own count ni-. lie determined on going to the house of the poet of Xiall of the 
Nine Hostages, to ask for victualls, \.e, to the house of Laidginn, son of Baircead, 
who was Niall's poet. The youth was refused entertainment in the poet's house. 
He returned back again from the south, and burned — after being as a hostage 
from his father in the hands of Xiall of the Nine Hostages — the poet's residence, 
and killed his only son. The poet, for a full year after that, continued to 
satirize the Lagenians, and bring fatalities on them, so that neither com, grass, 
or foliage grew unlo them to the end of a yi ar. 

**Niall made an expedition to the Ijagenians, and vowed that he should not 
depart from them until Eochaidh should be given up as a hostage, and they 
were compelled so to do. And he was carriwl to Athfadat, in Fothartaibh Fea, 
on the banks of the Slaine, where he was left after them with a chain round 
his neck, and the end of the chain through a perforated it)ck. Then there came 
to him nine champions of the champions of Xiall, for the purpose of killing him. 

** * Bad, indeed,' said he, and at the same time he pave a sudden jerk, by 
which he broke the chain. He then took up the iron bar that passed through 
the chain (nt the other side of the stone), and faced them. He so well plied the 
iron bar against them that he killed the nine. The men (i.^. the Hy Niall) 
retreat before him to the Tulach (now Tullow), the Lagenians pi'^s after, 
slaughtering them, imtil they had left the country." 

t " Mr. R. C. Hope, in "his * Holy Wells,' refers to a block of stone near 
St. Madron's Spring, in Cornwall, locally known as St. Madron's Bed. We 
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granite called tlie " creeping stone," pierced in the centre by a 
hole. Throngli this aperture sickly cliilUren were formerly passed, 
in tbo belief that the ceremony would effect a cure. 

Ifa man crawls through the hole in the centre of the Maeii- 
ftD-Toll. mutterini; a certain incantation, he will over afterwards 
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be fn-O from rheumatism, while babies will be Ireed from spinal 
eotnplaints, if passed through the hole |fig. 60). 

•I* toU llul 'uii it inipotcnl folk reclined when they I'nniolo trv lb« viM ualcr 
cair-' In the tJimo ;iaruh is u pre-hiituric relic in the furm oj a graiiitv blutli 
WiUi ■ )h>Io in llie r<^nln of it. IL ii known in Coruith la Ueaa-iui-Tol, i.t., 
Ika Bum of ibe Hole, lu name in EnglUh >■ * The Creeping Stone.' Sickly 
^HiltM wen M one lime puanj ihrouith the tiola a (.'ertnin oiunbar of timn in 
Ilia fa*U*f that ■ euie ironld follow. Thi> luperatitioiu eiulom tocaUi what vaa 
tX ona time <)one bedde St. Paul'a Well, in the nuiih of Fyvie, Aberdcenibire. 
OnMlollie well were Ihoiuiniof an old ehurca. Onoof iti tlonei wai lup- 
|Brted OR ollin two with a apoee lielow. Ii weDt by the Dame of ' The Sharer 
Btoiia,' thmrw agnizing ' ■ wpikly child.' The done, in tbii initancc. nl iu 

Ilia ciutom in the diilrict of mothers puuog their ailing children 
li- lirlief ttml whiitcTor hindemt Ihnli 
FMhrg e/ SctttUX Ltek, tnd Spri-g; 
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Bufficient passage for a large man or woman, as the little rocks (m 
which the stone rests, form irregular pillars, it is necessary to 
have the surface under the stone lower than the front or rere." 

*' In order to begin here, the men take off hats, coats, shoes, 
and stockings, and if very large, waistcoats. They turn up tbdr 
breeches above the knee, then lying flat on the ground, pnt in 
hands, arms, and head, one shoulder more forward than the 
other, in order to work their way through more easily, and 
coming out from under the stone on the other side (from front 
to rere perhaps is four feet), they rise on their knees and strike 
their backs three times against the stone, remove beads, repeat 
aves, etc. They then proceed on bare knees, over a number of htUe 
rocks to the place where they enter again under the stone, and thns 
proceed three times, which done, they wash their knees, dress and 
proceed to the well (ante^ fig. 80, p. 96). The women take off 
bonnets, shoes, and stockings, and turn their petticoats up above 
the knee, so that they may go on bare knees. I saw but one 
woman who put her petticoat under her knees ; a little boy took off 
his breeches. The women proceed in the same manner as the 
men, excepting indeed, that they appeared less careful of saving 
tlieir knees from being hurt by the rocks tlian the men. I 
should have observed that the number of females who went 
under the stone could not have been in a greater proportion 
than one to ten men." 

Near Durrow there is a singularly marked limestone flag, also 
famous for curing ** pains in the back." The same idea, as is 
apparent in the habit of creeping under St. Declan's stone, under 
a railway engine, or through the ** Lion-stone," is present in the 
apparently ridiculous custom of passing children, afflicted with 
the whooping cough, three times under an ass or a cow (see 
antCy p. 189). 

Creeping through, or under certain objects, seems to have 
been considered, in later times, as efficacious as creeping under 
a sacred stone, or passing through a holed stone. For instance, 
if an Irish peasant, on Hallow Eve, creeps under the long 
trailing branches of the blackberry briar, he will have his wish 
granted, and be free from malign influence, but the words he 
must use, and the rites he must perform, are only known to 
the initiated. 

Some, if not indeed all of these charms, date back to pagan 
times. The newly converted natives, merely substitute the 
names of the persons of the Trinity, or of distinguished Biblical, 
or Hibernian Saints, for their ancient gods and goddesses. No 
amount of argument will shake a peasant's faith in these ancient 
formuhe, for above all things, fervent faith is necessary, or the 
charm will not bo efficacious. 
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Mr.T. F.T. Dyer, in FMjlhk foM-i.ojv.Btateatliat, "mDevon- 
sbiro, a ciiriotis chiu'iu, consisting in creeping under an arcbcil 
bramble, is used to cure blackhead or pinsoles, as tliey are 
aouieliraee called. A contributor to tb« Trantuflitnu ofthe Urnm- 
tliirr Ai»i-eiali<in (1877, vol. is., p. 9G) tells ub that the person 
ttEFected by tliis troublesome malady is to creep on hands and 
knees under or tbrougb a bramble three times with thesim; that 
is, from east to west. The bramble must be of peculiar growth ; 
that is, it must form an arch, rooting at botli ends, and if it 
reacbes into two proprietors' lands, so luuch the better. Thus, if 
Ik bramble grow» on the hedge of one owner, and a branch, of 
which the end takes root, extends into the field of another, the 
l>eat form for working the charm is provided." There is, in 
Ireland, something sacred with regard to this, the blackberry 
briar. To dream you are passing tlirougb a thicket of these 
tinunbles, portends trouble; if they scratch or prick you, it is 
bntl. but much worse if they draw blood. 

In some rural districts in England a usage slill exists in 
wbicb a sapling is employed instead of the aperture in a stone. 
Wlien a child ix taken ill, it is brought before sunrise by a " wise 
woman " to a place where a young ash snphng grows. The child 
!■* undressed, Ibo sapling is split towards its centre, the severed 
portions being held far enough asunder to allow the infant to be 
passed tbrougb by the " wise woman," while certain mysterious 
i.ords are pronounced. The cut in the sapling is then carefully 
lioaitd together, and plastered over with mud or clay. If tlie 
tree lives, the child will certainly recover, but it it dies, the 
'lisense from which the child suffei^ will prove incurable. 

A case of posting a child through a cleft tree, as a curative 
process for physical ailment, was observed in the year 1H88 in 
Ilio Janeiro. Not long ago the practice was by no means nn- 
t'oinmon in many parts of England, but in comparison willi the 
ubsenances in India there was a considerable difference, in India 
Iho procma being regarded as spiritual, while in England it was 
' ttwiusively cori>ore&l. ifore than a century ago Cullen, in liis 
- Amtiquitin nf IlairtttaJ, writes : — " I may mention a custom 
whien I huvc seen twice practised within a few years, namely, 
tli»t of drawing a child through a cleft tree. For tbis purpose a 
foQDg asli tree was each time selected, and split longitudinally 
ahoat five feet. The fissure was kept wide open by my gardener, 
nhile the friend of the child, having first stript bim. pa.ised him 
tltrioe through it. always bead foremost. As soon as the opera- 
tion was performed the wounded tree was bound up with pack- 
lliread, and as the hark healed the child was to recover. The 
tnt of these j'oung jmtients was to Inj cured of Ibo rickets, tlic 
md of a rupture. About the fonuer," continues Cullen, "1 
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had no opportunity of making any inquiry, but I frequently saw 
the father of the latter who assured me that his child, without any 
other assistance, gradually mended, and at last grew perfectly 
well." Another writer says that when walking through a planta- 
tion with his bailiff he observed him rather minutely inspecting 
a young ash, and perceived that it had a straight seam or scar, 
three feet or more in length. On inquiry the bailiff told him that 
a child had been passed through the tree, split and opened fortbe 
purpose, to cure its rupture. ** The tree is now as thick as one's 
wrist, and was not, when the ceremony was performed, above an 
inch in diameter. The impression is, that as the tree heals of its 
wound, so will the child's ailment be removed. Great confidence 
seems to be placed in the mysterious efficacy of the process." 

A writer in the Eeport ami Tranmctions of the Devonshire 
Association (vol. viii., p. 54) says: — ** Passing lately through a 
wood at Spitchwich, near Ashburton, a remark on some 
peculiarity in an ash sapling led to the explanation from the 
gamekeeper that the tree had been instrumental in the cure of a 
ruptured infant, and he afterwards pointed out four or five others 
that had served the same good purpose. With evidently perfect 
faith in the story, he related that when a young infant is afflicted 
with rupture a small maiden ash is split for a length of h\Q or 
six feet down the middle, as it stands growing in the wood. The 
split halves being forced asunder, the naked infant, squalling as 
becomes him, is passed three times in the same direction through 
the opening, and thenceforth the defect is cured. The tree is 
then restored to its natural shape and as it thrives so this child 
thrives. My informant instanced several well-known young men 
of the neighbourhood who had been subjected to the process in 
their babyhood, and had grown up strong and healthy. In one 
case in which the tree had evidently suffered from the experi- 
ment, he referred to the deformity and sickly growth of the 
youth who had been passed through it." 

White, in his Natural Ilhtory of SelbornCy describes also, very 
fully, this practice : — ** In a farmyard, near the middle of the 
village, stands, at this day, a row of pollard ashes, which, by the 
seams and long cicatrices down their sides, manifestly show that, 
in former times, they have been cleft asunder. These trees, when 
young and flexible, were severed and kept open by wedges, while 
ruptured children stripped naked were pushed through the 
apertures, under a persuasion that, by such a process, the poor 
babes would be cured of their infirmity. As soon as the operation 
was over, the tree, in the suffering part, was plastered with loam 
and carefully swathed up. If the parts coalesced and soldered 
together, as usually fell out when the feat was performed with 
any adroitness at all, the party was cured ; but where the cleft 
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coDtiiiued to finpe, the operation, it va9 supposed, would prove 
ineffectual. Ilaviug occasion to enlarge my garden not long since, 
I cat ilown two or tliree eucli trees, one of which did not grow 
togeilicr." 

In l-olk-I^iri- of I'lanU, Mr. T. F. T. Dyer mentions that, " in 
Souwrsctshire, the superstition still lingers on ; and in Cornwall 
the ceremony, to be of value, must be performed before sunrise ; 
but the practice does not seem to have been confined to any 
special locality. It t^liould also be added, as Mr. Conway has 
pointed out, that in Saxon countries, in the Middle Ages, a hole 
formed by two branches of a tree growing together was esteemed 
of highly efficacious value. ... It is noteworthy also, that the 
Indian Iwlief which describes the holes in trees as doors through 
which the special spirits of those trees pass, reappears in the 
(icnnan superstition, that the holes in llio oak are the pathways 
for elves ; and that various diseases may be cured by contact 
with these holes. Hence some trees are regarded with special 
veneration — particularly the lime and pine — and persons of a 
aiiperstitiaua turn of mind ' may ofteu be seen carrying sickly 
cbildren to a forest for the purpose of dragging them through 
sacb hoU-tt.'" 

The aame belief and rite obtained in Scotland also. James 
Napior, r.u.s.n., quotes the foUon-ing from the J'n-aliylerii 
Iterorilit of Lauark, lOG-i: — " Com piers Margaivt Iteid in the 
Eunc parish (Camwatb) sustwct of witchcraft, and confessed she 
put a woman newlie delivered, thrice throngh a green hulabo, 
for helping a grinding of the bellie; and that she carried & sick 
child thrice about one aikene port for curing of it." " Hucli 
nicatui." continues Napier, "of curing diseases were practised 
witbin this century, and many thingij connected with the oak 
(mnd ash) were held potent as curatives." 

In uiBtancea of the " holed-stone " class in Ireland the earUest 
perfontions api>ear, as already stated, to have been the largest ; 
they gradually dwindled down to such as would little more than 
•idnitt a finger. These may be termed '■■ secondary holed- stones." 
In connoction with ecclesiastical buildings, instances occur 
in loctditiM widely apart. Cross -inscribed holed-stones may, 
probably, have Iweu so sctilptnred by the earliest missionaries 
•mougst the Irish, with the object of thus diverting the prayers 
of the pagan« into supposed Christian channels. 

About a mile from the village of Doagh, county Antrim, 
ttandii a large slab called the " Holed-stone." It is upwards 
of fivft feet above ground. At a height of about three (i-«l 
thcrais a round hole perforated through it large enough to a<lmit 
wi ordinary sized band (fig. 08). Whatever other uses it may 
twve fa«en erected for, there can be Utile doubt, but that it was 
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■lected wilb aphrodisiac customs. Marriage contracts are still 
{Bed at this spot, as couutry couples go tlien? to signify thetr 
■Otbal clasping hands tlirough the hole. It ia said th&t not 
gago a Urge Fitone, with a hole through it, stood on a hill near 
Sieudull in the same county. There ia a stone of this class 
Mie churchyaMl of Onstlederniot (fig. (i4K 




1 Walter Fitz Gerald states that " this hote-stone stands 
I bead of a modern grave (belonging to a family named 
U) on the south-east ijide of the churchyard : it ia locally 
t ' the swearing- stone,' though the uhC it was fomierly put 

\ now forgotten. It is of granite, a class of stone which 

tnd* Ui tbiH diatriot. 

" In tliu Iteginiting of 1NB9, as the stone had, in couree of 
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years, become greatly snok in the grouiid, 1 had it raised, i 
found that just about half of it alone had been above g 
Before rtplaciDg it I had a bed of cement made for it, to p 
it again sinking, and at present only so. inches of it aro hid 
from view. The full len^ of the stone is S feet, iu width 1 loot 
2 in., and its thickness 6^ in. The hole (as is shown in the photo] 
is at the junction of the arms of a raised cross, and is 5 in. in 
diameter. The back, or west side of the stone, is plain. Than 
is a peculiar vein in the granite on this side, which nms down the 
middle of the stone (projecting from it) from top to the bottom-"* 
Another holed-stoae is near the church of Eihnalliedar, aboiit 
a mile from Smerwick Harbour, oonn^ 
Kerry. 

I I4nnd there is a perforated 

stone inscribed wiUia 

i:uriously shaped cnia 

(fig. C5). O'Donona 

states that there WWB 

superstitious <fyS^ 

held in connactiA'' 

with it, but he^ii^! 

uot specify tbeirn?; 

ture. According Jk, 

)L correspondent ^W 

liitely visited 

place : whyii ■ 

iire sick their ln|tB 

clothes are "nmrtiimn 

pulled through ib)' 

' liole. It seetni. ft' 

possess more of p 

»a«red character (O 

the peasantry thaw 

the other crosses fift 

...^ w..», .L ^j.v. the Island. It stfm& 

t^i^'ui^^j^^^i al>oit five feet abow 

ef^Archtoii}^,. isccond thesoil, the omamei»- 

tation under the. Mi- 

foration seems to partake of the characteristics of a ci^vc atuoM. 

Fig. 06 is from a sketch by Mr. W. J. Fennell, of a weath^ 

worn and much mutiluted cross of red sandstone in the cJ3 

» As pointed ou( by Lord Waitor Y'liz Gerald, an tntjneoiu deurription «mI 
illiislriiliuii of tbis stone ujipeared in General Vallsncef's Celleel. ^ ntn 
llilvr., 1801 ; in Ihu iitulltman', Jlag.aiw, 1864 ; in Mureua Keune'a T«ctn 
and T.iapla of Aucuiil Inlami; in IVurint-'a Utaat Moiiumenlt ; in the DiMi* 
J'eNii^Jourml, 1832; andluslly, iiithe autW'B JJiufc Stout ifoHummU of Ire- 
land, p. 101, fig. 81, tukcn troui the engmving in tlie DnbliH Ftniiy Joui-mI. 
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graveyard of Layde in the county Antrim, tt appears to have 
been quite lately replanted in an upright position, as on it is a 
newly cut inscription to a person but recently deceased. No 
legend regarding it could be gathered. 

The holed-stone, at Glencolumbkill, county Donegal, is the 
most venerated of all the crosses at this station. At it women 
pray for children. The large block of white quartz, to the right 
of the cross, is to be noted (fig. 67). The presence of this 
material forms a characteristic feature at most ancient stations, 
holy wells, pagan sepulchres, and indeed at many modem pi^an 
religious sites all the world over (see ante^ vol. i., pages 829- 
881). There are holed-stones at Eillbary, on the Shannon, at 
Devenish ^close to a saint's " Bed "), in Lough Erne {^^%. 68) 
(attention is drawn to the manner in which the stone is pierced), 
and at Inishmurray, ofif the Sligo coast. The two holed-stones 
on this island are styled by the natives ** praying stones." 

The perforations are not similar to any 
described as occurring elsewhere in Ire- 
land. One face of the slab is perforated 
near the edge by two holes of a size 
sufficient to admit only the insertion of 
a thumb, and the orifices extend through 
the stone and open out at the sides into 
apertures cut to receive the fingers of 
the hand. One pillar-stone stands on 
Yi(i, 68. ^^® southern side of the ** Church of the 

"Secondary Hoied-stone," Men'* (fig. 69), and the othor near the 

Devenish. Lough Krne." *< ChUFCh of the Women " (fifif. 70). 
connected with aphrodi- t> ii . . —\ •■ 

siac customs. From a Botu monuments are cross-mscribed, one 
sketch by w. F. Wake- ^f them ou its westem, the other on its 

eastern, face. Near the pillar-stone, at 
the ** Church of the Men,'* is a second slab, but unperf orated. 
Women about to add to the number of the inhabitants of the 
island ofi'er up prayers for their safe recovery before these two 
** perforated stones.'* By placing the fingers in the side and 
their thumbs in the front holes, they are enabled to rise with 
more ease from their kneeling position. The prayers thus 
offered up appear to be efficacious, no deaths taking place on 
the island under these circumstances. 

At the holed-stone of Clocnapeacaib, county Cork, women 
were in the habit of drawing some of their clothes through a 
hole, when their confinement was approaching, to secure a favour- 
able result, and a similar practice is followed in many other 
localities of women similarly situated drawing clothes through the 
perforated arms of ancient Irish circular-headed stone crosses. 

According to John Knott, m.d., the great cross near the 
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ruiiiR of the tamoua monastor; of Clonmacnoise possesses a 
peculiar power in tlio domain of healing, for if a man spans it 
nitL his arms, and is able to make his finger-tips meet, the 
application of the pahns of his hands to the abdomen of his wife 
inU bring immediate relief in dystocia. 
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Church of lb« W«n>cn.>- UUnd of 
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pmal Satiny a\ ADtujuw 

Another famoua stono at Ardmore Las been btiried, probabi; 
for the purjXMo of putting an end to its attendant ceremonies. It 
miut also Ihi classed among ri^lics coiniected frith rites of days lon^; 
RODe by. ll was calleil the ■■ Clocb-Daha," which is said to 
aigDJfjr " the stone of Dagbdba." It was about two feet long by 
b2 
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eighteen incbes in breadth, and the same in depth, hollowed into 
an oral trough-like shape, probably an old pagan bolUn oriotk- 
badn. Its centre was pierced b; a hole, in which, on-AA 
Wednesday, the young unmarried men of the village inseaied a 
watUe, on the top of which they tied a quantity of tow. tbm 
then brought with them all the unmamed maidens they ooda 
muster from the village and vicinity, and made them dance nxmd 
the " Cioch-Daha," holding the pendant tow, and spiniung it 
whilst dancing. The ceremony terminated by the young men 
dragging the maidens through Uie village seated on logs of wood. 




At the foot of the round tower near iLiniRkeeii, a. small villa^ 
in the county Monaghan, there was a, kuKO stone of porphyry with 
a hole in the centre, large enough to tlirust the arm through. It 
was once used for superstitious piirjioscs ; in more modern time* 
a pole was placed in the hole, up -wliich ihe country people used 
to climb at Easter for prizes. 

Near Kirkwall, Orlmey, at a place called Stennis, there was a 
large pillar-stone with a hole through it (fig. 71). The site on 
which it stood was deemed a place consecrated to the meetii^ of 
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lovers, and wben tbejr joiDed Imndu throu^'h tlie stone, the pkdge 



of love aud truth then i 



I held sacieil. In his tale of 



Tht Piriite, the stone circle of titennis is specially mentioned by 
Sir Waller Scott, who wua himself an antiquary as well as a 
noveliiit, The outh to tlie old bc&n din avian gods was sworn by 
persons joining hands through the hole in this stone, and the 
ci'remony w&s held sacred, even amongst modem Christians. 

There is a "secondary holed stone" at Lochgilphead in 
Argyliahire represented by fig. 711 from the Sculptured Simug of 
Seotiand ; no description of it, however, could be found in the 
tost ; it is not merely " bolcd " but also " cup-marked," and its 
poeition is close to an apparently sepulchral stone circle. A slab 
that may have been intended for a " boled-stone " was found by 
Mr. Eugene A. Conwell in bis examination of the ancient sepul- 
chral earns on the Loughcrew hills, county Meath, also in con- 
nexion with a stone circle. It is thus described by him ; — " No. 8 
contmns a circular hole 0} inches iu diameter, cut vertically, 
with much precision and smoothness, to a depth of S inches. 
For what use this may have been intended it would be difficult 
to conjecture, if we do not suppose that this stone itself bad 
beau tinfinisbed, or not completely pierced through." 

It IB quite iK>esihle that this may be merely a bullan. 

The cross at Doho, near Eunisbillen, has a. bullUn at either 
nda of the base. Men are reported to resort to this stone in cases 
wbara they have no children after marriage (fig. 73). 

" The Witches' stone," near Antrim Round Tower, from its 
9 vvidontly originally a cursing site, is a rock bulliin. The 
r, according to current tradition, was erected by a" hag" who, 
B it was finished, as the reailiest way of descending, took a 
lap and aUghted on this stone, situated about 120 yards 
A base of the structure. She stumbled — little wonder — 
_, and struck the rock with one elbow and one knee, 
h aeeoonts for the cup-like depressions seen in the illustration 
(fig. 74). These, as is usual, are stated never to be without 
water. The largest cavity is 16 inches long, 12 inches wide and 
indies deep ; the smaller depression is G inches wide by ^ inches 
in depth. The rock itself is G feet long by about 4} feet broad. 
It lay originally by the side of a brook, but mauy ycais ago the 
!iin>am vaa diverlud, a wall was built between it and the stream, 
and iho enclosed area converted into a garden. 

In die graveyard of Kilchoustau, on the northern shore of 
Campb^lltowu Bay. Khityre, there was a flat, circular shaped 
Ntaiiv, thu centre pierced with a hole, large enough to penuil of 
ibtt hand being passed through. According to tradition, if a 
eoaple, who had eloped, joined bands through this aperture, they 
were regarded as lawfully married, and beyond pursuit. 
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There are two holed-stones &t BoUeit, figured in the QenXk- 
vuin's Magnxint for the year 1864. One was then employed for 
the utilitarian purpose of a gate-post. Tliere was a third holed- 
stone not far distant. The apertures in these avera^ but ai 
inches in diameter. 

Fig. 76 represents stone rinf^, which have been lying for 
ages in the churchyard of Kirk Braddan, in the Isle ofMaa. 
In times gone by, it was the custom for the brides and bride- 
grooms during the wedding ceremony to clasp hands through 
the holes in the stones, hot though this ancient Manx eastern 
has fallen into desuetude, these old waifs of antiquity rematn 
ready for use by any bewildered bridegroom, who may han 
forgotten to bring the ring for his bride. 




An inscribed stone, bearing upon it a Latin, and a mon 

recent Arabic inscription, is situated at Chila, near Babat, in 
nortliern Africa. It acts as a. sort of confessional stone, and is 
supposed to possess miraculous powei-s. Women who seek to 
obtain forgiveness of their sins, plnco their hands in the hole, 
which is in the centre of the stone (fig. 70), 

"Holed-stonea " forming portion of pre-historis sepulchral 
monuments have not hitherto been found in Ireland, but are by 
no means of rare occurrence in Great liritain, on the Continent, 
and throughout the East, where, particularly in India, they are 
very numerous. Colonel Meadows Taylor, in his account of the 
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sepulchral monumenta of the Deccan, describes one "lioled 
dolmen " as having a top slab 12 feet b^ 10 feet 6 imdies, and 
1 foot thick, the side slabs being upwards of 12 feet broad b; abont 
9 inches thick (fig. 77). The apertures — almost invariably on the 
south side — appear, however, to have been left more for facilitating 
the supply of food, or other offerings to the manes of the departed, 
as well as to allow free exit and entrance to the spirit inhabiting 
the tomb, than for any of the purposes to which " holed -stones " 
in Ireland were dedicated. 

Rude boulders, placed in parallel lines, extending from a fev 
yards to even miles in length, have been found in Great Britain 
and on the Continent (fig 62) These arrangements of stones 
have been styl^ ' alignments avenues, and by a variety 
of learned names No alignment it is thought has yet beeu 
discovered in Ireland One antiquary found distinct traces of 
seyeral in the c'lmty Sh^o Tl ese extended for a considerable 




".Holed Dolmen, o( icpulibral manun enl, at Riiiunkolloo , n the Dcf can. 

Aflec Colonel Meadows Tayloc. 

Kfpcoduced from Ibe ^uurm/oE the pruem Socict; of AnllqiiaHci of Iceland. 

distance. Unfortunately, however, for the theory, the country 
people recollected the demolition of stone fences in the locality ; and 
it was the tracea of their foundations that represented the supposed 
Dniidical remains. Itmust be said, however, that W.F.Wakeman 
— a reliable authority — claims to have discovered alignments of 
stones, at Cavancarrogh, in the county Fermanagh (fig. 78). 
At the same time this writer states that, " it is not too much to 
assert that works of this kind, even from the days of Stukeley, 
have presented the most difficult problem, which it has been the 
task of many British and foreign antiquaries to solve. Hitherto, 
we have had little beyond conjecture referring to their uses. 
They seem like galleries that lead to nothing ; tombs, temples, 
or processional avenues they could not have been, yet Uieir 
construction affords unmistakable evidence of organised labour 
and deliberate design." 
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Some curiously shaped masses of rock have been named 
by antiquaries " Druids' Chairs," " Brehons' Chairs," and 
" Inauguration Chairs," according as it was imagined that they 
had been used by the Druids when giving instruction, by the 
Brehons when laying down the law, or by chiefs when being 
installed in office. A good example of this latter class is a chair- 
like block of common whinstone, seemingly a freak of nature, 
for it is evidently unchiselled. The seat is lower than that of 
an ordinary chair ; the back being more high and narrow. This 
chair was stated to have been, during a long period, the seat on 
which the O'Neills of Castlereagh, near Belfast (fig. 79), were 
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Plan of AlifpiniCDts of Stones and Cams at Cavancarragh. 
Reproduced from the Journal of the present Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

inaugurated. On the downfall of that family, in the reign of 
James I., the chair was overturned, and so remained until the 
year 1750, at which time the sovereign — as the mayor was then 
designated — of Belfast caused it to be removed to the Butter 
Market. On the demolition of the old market-place the chair, 
mixed up with other debris, was about to be broken up, when it was 
rescued, purchased, and used as a garden seat by a gentleman of 
antiquarian tastes in the county Sligo. It has lately been sold 
by the purchaser's grandson, and is now back again in Belfast. 

Facing northward, and set about four feet inwards from the 
circumference of one of the largest and most conspicuous cams 
which crown the summits of the Loughcrew Hills, there is a huge 
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r, weighing ftbout ten b»is, and popnUrly called, '* the ^g's 
Cluir " (fig. 80). The nune is derived frcmi Vera, the edebntod 
goddess, sorceress, or hag, of ancient days. The legend eanent 
ia the neighhonrhood, is to the effect that she easne (me time 
from the North to perform a magical feat in the neighboariraod, 




by which she wa^ to obtain great power if she succeeded. She 
took an apron full of stones, and dropped a cam on Cambane ; 
from this she jumped to the summit of Slieve-na-cally, or Hag's 
Hill, a mile distant, and dropped a second cam there ; from 
thence she made a jump, and dropped a cam on another hill^ 
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about a mile distant. If she could m&lie another leap, and drop 
the fourth cam, it appeara the magical feat would buve been 
accomplishud, but she slipped, fell, trokc ber neck, and was 
buried in the neiqhbourhuud. The immense block of stone, 
con^ititutiug the Hag's chair, is ten feet long, six feet high, and 
two feet thick ; it has a rude seat, hollowed out of the centre. 
The ends are elevated nine inches above the seat. It perhaps 
ehould he stated that the cross carved i]poii the seat of this chair, 
Bud others on the upri^'bt marginal stones, were cut for 
trigonometrical purpostia, by the men engaged in the survey ; 
but the seat also bears traces of real pagan ornamentation, 
notably zigzags and concentric circles. Iii front of, and round 
ihe base of the chair, considerable quantities of quartz, broken 
into small lumps, were strewn about. 




The late Mr. E. Conwell imagined that be had identified in 
this boulder the judicial bench of no leasapersoni^e than Ollamh 
FodbU, whom he describes as " Ireland's famous monarch and 
Uw-mkker upward.'} of three thousand years ago." It is needless 
to add that he has not cominced autiquariaue, of any standing, 
tbu bis supposed identification of the stone-seat is worthy of 
BeriouM consideration. 

A very curious looking stone, formed somewhat like a chair, 
is situated on the shore of Lougli Derg, county Donegal, facing 
the isUod supposed to be the entrance to Purgatory (fig. 61). 
By some o( the natives it is called Bt. Dabehoe's Chair, by others 
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that of St. Brigid ; all, lionever, agree that it was nsed by botb 







^'ic. 81. 

"St.BiiEid'iCliair,' , 

Fn>m a iketch bj W. F. ^ 

It Bomewhat resemhles the chair of the O'Neills, a seat 
^-^ of natnre's formation, and in 

size is about as large as a 
modem armchair. 

The 90-called Brehon's or 
Druid's chair at Glensouth- 
well, near Holly Park, count; 
Dublin, was in reality a very 
tall cromleac or dolmen (fig. 
82). Beranger described it 
(the cromleac) as a judgment 
seat, and says that close by 
iitood a (second) cromleac, in 
which the Brehon or Diuid 
was probably buried. This 
supposed cromleac was sug- 
gested by the presence of a 
largo stone, evidently the 
covering block of the monu- 
ment which had slipped off. 
Fig. 88 shows the position 
of this stone, which has now, 
it is stated, disappeared. 




.unt, Dublin 1 
F Walmmao 
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A pile of stones styled the Druid's Judgmont Scat stands 
lar the village of Killiney, county Dublin. The entire structure 




Fio. B3. 
■• Brehaa-i Chair," coanly Dublin. From a ikelch by W. F. Wakriniii. 

bears the unmistakable impresa of very modem fabrication : it 
is a mere clumsy attempt to gull the public (fig. 84). 
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Whatever they may have been used for, these seals were 
ceitMDiy not employed as inauguration chairs, for legend and 
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history both inform us that Irish chiefs were installed in ofi&oe 
by being placed on mere undressed flag-stones, on which, howeTer, 
the impression of two feet were sometimes observable. Spenser 
alludes to the custom, and also to the mode of election of chiefe 
and tanists, as follows : — *' They used to place him, that shall be 
their captain, upon a stone always reserved for that purpose, and 
placed commonly upon a hill. In some of which I have seen, 
formed and engraven, a foot which, they say, was the measure of 
their first captain's foot, whereon, he standing, receives an oath 
to preserve all the ancient former customs of the country inviol- 
able, and to deUver up the succession peaceably to his Tanist, and 
then had a wand dehvered unto him by some whose proper office 
that is ; after which, descending from the stone, he turned him- 
self round thrice forward 
and thrice backward." 

In the parish of 
Templemore, in the 
coimty Derry, there was 
formerly a gneissose slab 
called St. Columbkille*8 
Stone, which exhibited 
the impressions of two 
feet, right and left, ten 
inches in length. Ac- 
cording to ti^dition it 
was one of the inaugura- 
tion stones of the ancient 
Irish chiefs of the dis- 
trict. That a stone con- 
secrated to this purpose 
anciently existed appears 
from a passage in the 
TiipaHite Life of St, 
Patiick. The present and traditional name of the monument 
should weigh but httle against this conjecture, as the slab might 
have been, and very probably was, subsequently consecrated by 
St. Columbkille. It should also be borne in mind that, when 
their local history was lost, it has been the constant practice 
of the peasantry to connect ancient remains with the name of 
the patron saint of the district (fig. 85). 

Ancient as well as modern beliefs are full of this idea of weird 
markings made by the hands or feet of either gods or supernatural 
beings. We have the gigantic footprints on Adam's Peak in 
Ceylon, and the stone at Jerusalem, on which is to be seen the 
impression of the fingers of the angel Gabriel. 

The best example which can be cited of this class of '* inaugu- 




FiG. 85. 

St. Culunibkillu's Flagstone. Reproduced from the 
Ordnance Memoir of Londonderry, 
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ntioa stones " is tbe Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, of wliich it 
is recounte^l that the DeditDaim race btouglit it witli tliom to 
Ireland. In Christian times it was, of course, given a Scriptural 
origiti, anil was styled Jacob's stone. Consecrated atoneti, so 
often mentioned in the Old Testament, where tbe authorized 
version unfortunately renders the expression images, are at least 
as old as tbe time of Jacob, " who set up and consecrated tbs 
memorial stone thai marked Ketliel as a sanctuary. It was the 
necessary morli of every liigh place, Canaanite as well as Hebrew, 
and ia condemned in the Pentateuclial laws against the high 
places." 

The Liri Fuil was held in the highest veneration, and on it 
tlie head-kings of Ireland wore 
iDBtalled, This supposed magic 
stone, which roared like a lion 
when a legitimate king stood upon 
it, was, it is alleged, sent to 
Scotland in the ninth century, in 
order to secure the then ilyimsty 
on the throne, an ancient Irish 
distich, of which the following 
is a tree translation, having in- 
duced the belief that the Scotic 
race should rule only so long an 
tbe magic stone was in their pos 
session : — 



' If B 



» dtwrvcs be n 



'. nnnoiinoed 




It WAS preserved with the greatest 

care at Kcone, in Perth. Un it 

tbe monarcbs of Scotland wore 

crowned till tlie year 129(), when 

Edward, King of England, liaving 

overrun Scotland, carried off from 

the cathedral at Scone, as a trophy 

of victory, this "Stone of Destiny," 

under tbe English coronation chair, where it still remains i 

Wetioiiiister Abbey, and on it all our monarchs have since been 

fsmnud. The stone is enumerated in an inventory of the choice 

PipMMMiona of King Fidward I., and is described as " Una petra 
■UHBB) super quom Kcges Scociae solebant coionari." 
^■efa is tbe history of tbe stone, wbidi the greatest empire 
oa cArth preserves as a sacred relic in the most venerated of lier 

TOL. U. S 



:hbrW. F.Wakcman. 

' (fig. 86) which be placed 
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temples. Such is the atone od wliich the lon^ line of her 
soTereigDS have received their crown. Is there id an; other 
land a coronation seat so hoar with historic and prehistoric anti- 
qoity ? Nevertheless, it most be remembered that, altfaongh this 
waif of the past commands oar deepest veneration, it mast not 
also be forgotten, that, like manjr of a less valued class, in origin 
it was a mere " fetish," adopted ^yy the pioneers of Ghristianit; 
into the new religion. It appears to have been first advanced b; 
Petrie, whose lead has been followed \ty a host of other writen 
on Irish antiquities — much in the way that one sheep follows 
another through a gap — that a lai^e pillar-stone standing on ooe 
of the mounds at Tara, is the real Lis Pail or Stone of Destiny. 




This monolith does not, however, occupy its original position, 
for in 1798 it was removed from its former dte on " The moond 
of the Hostages," to mark the trench into which were thrown 
the corpses of some peasants who had fallen in a skirmish with 
the troops. The Irish kings, like the present-day urchin (fig. 87), 
would have had a very uncomfortable seat if perched on the top 
of this pillar. 

Irish and Scotch accounts, however, show great lack of agree- 
ment as to the history of the " Stone of Destiny." 

There is another celebrated stone endowed bv tradition with 
magic powers, the famous Blarney Stone (fig. 88\ which has 
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givet) iU name to enrich the Engliali language, and ' 
Attribatetj are thus described by Father Prout : — 



To grow eloquent. 
'Tia he may vlntubeT 
To n Indv'a cbambur. 
Or become n mmiilier 

Of Parliament." 

Bocking-stonee — although by soiue antiquaries considered as 
eWdences oE Druidical worship, may be looked upon as natural 
phenomena, which can be explained by a course of denudation. 
The boulder after having been dropped into its present position 
by the action of ice, the subsequent agency o( water would suffice 
to account for the gradual removal of the earth origiually aur- 




Kcpiodi 



rounding these stones, until the blocks are left balanced on a 
natural rock-bed, on pretty much the same principle that, 
the surrounding ice having been n[iGlted away by the action of 
the son, it leaves rocking stones on the surface of glaciers. The 
ice covered by tlie stone is, to a great extent, protected from the 
influence of the rays of the sun, and does not melt to any con- 
siderable extent, whilst, the general surrounding level of the 
glacier sinks, and the stone remains eventually, but for a short 
pniod, bftlaoced on the summit of a pedestal of ice. A good 
excrai^catioii of the denudation tLeory of the ori^ of the 
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rocking stones is afforded by & bonlder in the townland of 
Camckard, coonty Siigo, where on the slope of a hill, ttme is > 
so-called " rocking-stone " which sometimes rocks and sonwtiiiies 




is immonible. The stiffiiess occurs after hear; rains when da; 

is washed down the slope and rests in the socket in the rode on 

which the boolder is h^anced (fig. 89). 

Not far &om this stone, near the village of Highwood, 
there is another rocb- 
^Sr^^~-' ~~~ .-^ ing-stone, very easily 

swayed from side to 
side (fig. 90). There 
is one also on Island 
Magee (fig. 91). 

Above Blacklion, Dot 
far from Enniskillen, 
may be seen a rocklDg- 
stone, weighing several 
tons, whi(£ can be set 
in motion by the hand. 
It is a great sabject of 
wonder to the oooatry 
people, who regard it as 
having been placed in 
" ' its present position, and 

used as a plaything, by the giants of long ago. 

Booking- stones have be«a found iu almost every cotrntry in 

Europe, and also in parts of America. These freaks of nature's 

handiwork are in Ireland by no means rare. In Irish, Carrickna- 
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buggadda or Cloghnabnggadda signifies tlie " rocking-stone " (fig. 
92). In the north of Ireland the; are styled " Shugling " and 
"Lc^n Stones." In good examples, a slight push produces 
an oscillation, not fitful or irregnlar, but like the beating of a 
pendulum, and in proportion to the force applied. It is to be 
particularly noted that these phenomena appear to occur in 
groups, and also seem to be more frequent in some geological 
fonnations than in others 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE SEASONS— CERTAIN NUMBERS, DAYS, COLOURS, 

AND PROVERBS. 

The Tear divided into two parts — First day of May looked on as the beginning 
of Summer ; the first day of November as the commencement of Winter— 
The two Divisions representing the Birth, and Death of Nature — The Four 
Seasons — The first of May considered as the awakening of the Earth to life 
after the long death-sleep of Winter — Ceremonies and Superstitions 
attached to its celebration — Hallow Eve regarded as the end of Summer— 
A time of gloom and mourning for the dying Tear — Ceremonies and Super- 
Btitions attached to its celebration — Days of the Week — Lucky and Unluckj 
Days — Superstitions attached to each — Superstitions attributed to Numben 
— To the numerals two, three, seven, nine, and ten — Superstitions attached 
to Colours — To black, white, red, &c. — Proverbs — They form a Synthesis 
of National Character— Much used by Irish Speaking peasantry — A few 
examples — On women — On the Evil Eye. 

The pagan Irish divided their year into two equal divisions. 
The first day of May, the beginning of the summer half year, 
was by the Irish speaking population, and is yet, called Beltany. 

The first day of November, the beginning of the winter half 
year, called Sowan, was, like Beltany, a day devoted to various 
ceremonial observances. 

These divisions of the year were each subdivided into two 
equal parts, or quarters of the whole. Aragh, spring, began on 
the first day of February ; Sowra, summer, on the first day of 
May ; Fowar, autumn, on the first day of August ; and Gevra, 
winter, on the first day of November. 

May-day represented to the Irish the awakening of the earth 
to life and beauty, after the long death sleep of winter, for they, 
like most other races, when advanced to a certain thought-stage, 
expressed their belief in another and invisible world by mystic 
symbolism. 

Demons and fairies must be very advanced radicals, as the best 
preventive against their power, is to scatter primroses on the 
threshold on May morning, for no spirits can pass over these 
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fiowcre. Primroses also protect the inmates from tlie eyil-eyi; of 
a stranger, and all strangers during the first three days of JIaj 
are looked upon with great suspicion. The familiar story, 
tj-pical of the more morose character of the Sason, told of one 
rustic, who inquiring of another regarding a person passing by, 
and being informed that his comrade did not know the stranger, 
ejaculated, " 'eavo a brick at his 'ead," is quite paralleled by the 
anecdote recounted of a young student, who was mobbed and 
nearly killed by the inhabitants of a small village. They biul 
noticed him walking backwards and forwards on the grass, on 
Klay-moming, while he read aloud from a book in some strange 
Unguoge, and therefore imagined that he was bewitching the 
herbs, which are especially powerful at this time. Fortunately 
a priest was able to rescue him, and to inform the excited crowd 
that the young stndent was simply reading the language that 
St. Patrick had brought to Ireland. 

On the 1st of May a large bunch of gorse in fall bloom, or of 
marsii marigold, may be seen Buspendcct over every door. Some 
M]r it is for the purpose of " pleasing the good people " ; others 
that it is " to keep luck in the house." The bnnch of gorae or 
marigold is afterwards either buried or burnt. In the year 1890, 
a person who walked through a street of thatched houses in the 
town of Sligo on the 1st of May could, only in two instances, note 
the absence of the customary emblem. 

A common practice, on May-moming, was for a lover to 
search for a snail, bring it into the bouse, and make it crawl 
amongst the ashes of the extinct fire, where it would trace the 
initial letters of his fait lady's names. The poet Gay, thus 
describes this quaint superstition, as also the concluding 
ceremony of the desiul, 

" Ijut Mnf -day fair, I iwrtbcd to find ■ aoail 
That miithl my Miret Iotcc'j nsmo toxeal ! 
I'pon a goosebeiTj biuh a mail 1 founJ, 
For aiways tuailn near sweele«t IniiC abound, 



I« 



..yttl 



'tnbc» iprend. 
Slow crawl'd tbe *Dail, and if I lizbt uui spelt. 
Id the wft aiheii marks a curioiii L. 
Ob, may this vondrouB omen lucky prove, 
For L u fouad in I.ubetkin and Love ; 
Wtlb my ibarp heel I ibree liinei mark tbo (tround, 
And turn mo Inrice around, around, around. 

If a girt wishes to retain a beautiful complexion, she must 
vasli ber face in dew, just before sunrise, on May-moming. 

Crofton Croker remarks that, " another custom prevtUent on 
May-eve, is the painful and mischievous one of slinging with 
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nettles. In the south of Ireland it is the common practice of 
school'hoys, on that day, to consider themselves privileged to 
run wildly about with a bunch of nettles, striking at the fiaoe and 
hands of their companions, or of such other persons as they 
think they may venture to assault with impunity." 

It was a general practice, in most villages, to erect May- 
poles, but the custom gradually fell into desuetude. The May- 
pole in the village of Finglas, near Dublin, stood until the year 
1847, when the May games were finally suppressed. 

In a Statistical Account of the parish of Maghera, county 
Derry, written by the Rev. John Graham, in the year 1814, the 
writer states that ** on the first day of May, from time immemorial 
until the year 1798, a large pole was planted in the market place 
at Maghera, and a procession of May-boys, headed by a mock 
king and queen, paraded the neighbourhood, dressed in shirts 
over their clothes, and ornamented with ribbons of varioiis 
colours. This practice was revived last year." 

There was also, in many localities, a pole erected at mid- 
summer, on St. John's Day, dressed with considerable taste, 
with flowers, silk handkerchiefs and ribbons. It was of con- 
siderable height, and on the top a small basket of cakes, or 
ginger-breads, and a large bunch of parti-coloured worsted 
garters were tied. The best musician was always selected to 
perform at the foot of the pole, whilst the dancers vied with one 
another for the honour of winning the ginger-breads and the 
garters. The young men competed for the garters, the young 
women for the cakes. 

Lady Wilde was of opinion that in the May-day processions, 
the sun was figured as a hoop, wreathed with rowan and marsh- 
marigold, and ** bearing, suspended within it, two balls to 
represent the sun and moon, sometimes covered with gold and 
silver paper. This emblem of the hoop and the balls is still 
carried on May-day by the villagers. ... At the great long dance, 
held on May-day, all the people held hands and danced round a 
tall May-bush, erected on a mound, the girls wearing garlands, 
while the pipers and harpers, with gold and green sashes, 
directed the movements." 

There is perhaps no very direct proof that the Irish regarded 
the May-pole as a type of Phallic worship, but there is strong 
inferential evidence that they so understood it. Study of 
ancient customs demonstrates the evidence of many apparent 
absurdities, as for example in the distribution, as before men- 
tioned, of prizes from the mid-summer May-pole, as well as the 
covert obscenities in superstitious observances relating to the 
procuring of destined husbands by women, and the gathering 
of the seeds of the common fern. 
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From tlie dinry of Joshua Wight, a Quaker, we learn that so 
late as tlie ini<lclle of the eightceatli century, propitiatory rustic 
proce^ions took pliwe in the south of Ireland. The observer 
records, that about noon in the month of May, 1752, there 
passed through the streets of Limerick many thousand peasants 
marshalled in companies, representing various branches of 
agriculture. First of all came the ordinary labourers, " the men 
in their shirts, in ranks ; the women also with green corn and 
straw ; the plough driven along and the harrow ; the mowers 
with their scythes, the reapers, the gleaners, a great number of 
women, and a great number with their flails, walking Jn a great 
procession to congratulate the probability of a good ensuing 
lianest. . , . These country people made a second appearance 
the next day, at which time the country (people) of Claro and 
Limerick joined together, and were very particular in their 
representation of personating the several orders ot husbandry in 
all (he branches of it." 

Bands of mummers used to make their appearance at all 
seasons, but May-day was their favourite and proper festival. 
This strange custom, a relic evidently of some pagan processional 
rite, is described by Wr. T. Crofton Croker iu liia h'airxi J^rijemh. 
A troop of May-day miimmers consisted of a number of girls and 
young men of the village and neighbourhood, usually selected for 
their good looks, or their proficiency, the females in the dance, 
the youths in hurting and other athletic exercises. " They march 
in procession, two abreast, and in tliree divisions, the young men 
in the van and the rear, dressed in white or other gay-coloured 
jackets or vests, and decorated with ribbons on their hats and 
■iMTes. The young women are dressed also in light -colon red 
garments, and two of them bear each a holly bush, in which are 
]iui% several new hurting balls, the May-day present of the girls 
to tbe youths of the village. The bush is decorated with a pro- 
fadon of long ribbons, or paper cut in imitation, which adds 
greatly to the gay and joyous, yet strictly rural appearance of the 
whole. The procession is always preceded by music, sometimes 
ol tlie bagpipe, but more commonly of a mihtary fife, with the 
ailditioii of n drum or tambourine. A clown is, of course, in 
attendance; he wears a frightful mask and bears a long pole, 
witJi cbreda of cloth nailed to the enil of it, like a mop, which 
KSffX and anon lie dips in a pool of water or puddle, and besprinkles 
ench of the crowd as press upon his companions, much to tlie 
delight of the younger spectators." 

In this procession we find a tree or holly bush decorated with 
ribbon, a clown with a pole, probably representing Phallic 
irorahip, tt^ther with the introduction of a water-rite. Thus it 
will be seen that, from a review of the whole subject, stone, water, 
tree, sod animal worship are intimately connected. 
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Lady Wilde states that ** Whitsuntide has always been con- 
sidered by the Irish as a very fatal and unlucky time — for the 
people hold that fairies and evil spirits have then great power over 
men and cattle, both by sea and land, and work their deadly spells 
with malign and mysterious efficacy. Children bom at Whitsiui- 
tide, it is said, are foredoomed ; they will either have the evil eye, 
or commit a murder, or die a violent death. Water, also, is very 
dangerous ; no one should bathe, or go a journey where a stream 
has to be crossed, or sail in a boat, for the risk is great of being 
drowned, unless, indeed, a bride steers, and then the boat is safe 
from harm. Great precautions a^e necessary, likewise, within the 
house ; and no one should venture fo light a candle without making 
the sign of the Cross over the flame to keep off evil ; and young 
men should be very cautious not to be out late at night, for all the 
dead who have been drowned in the sea round about come up and 
ride over the waves on white horses, and hold strange revels, and 
try to carry off the young men, or to kill them with their fiery 
darts and draw them down under the sea to live with the dead for 
evermore, r . . At this season, also, the fairy queens make great 
efforts to carry off the fine stalwart young men of the country to 
the fairy palace in the cleft of the hills, or to lure them to their 
dancing grounds, where they are lulled into dreams by the sweet, 
subtle fairy music, and forget home and kith and kindred, and 
never desire to return again to their own people : or even if the 
spell is broken, and they are brought back by some strong in- 
cantation, yet they are never the same ; for every one knows by the 
dream-look in their eyes that they have danced with the fairies on 
the hill, and been loved by one of the beautiful but fatal race, who, 
when they take a fancy to a handsome mortal lover, cast their 
spells over him with resistless power.'* 

As May-day was, in olden times, the period of greatest rejoic- 
ing, so the first day of November was a time of gloom and 
mourning for the dying year, the two divisions representing the 
birth and death of nature. 

Hallow Eve, considered the end of summer, is a weird period 
of dread and ill-omen. The peasantry avoid the neighbourhood 
of a churchyard on that night. They do not then willingly leave 
home, or if obliged so to do, should they hear footsteps following 
them, must beware of looking behind, for it is the dead who are 
on their track. Should they behold them face to face the earthly 
gazer will assuredly die. Food should be left out of doors to 
propitiate the wandering dead. If the offerings disappear the 
spirits are friendly, and have eaten them, for of course no mortal 
dare carry off the food devoted to the ghosts of the departed. 

After midnight many pagan customs are even yet observed ; 
young men and girls try to peer into the secrets of the future. 
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The girls hang a garment before the fire, then hido and watch 
for the shadowy apparition of tlieir future husbands, or they 
throw a ball of yam from the window. One end of the skein is 
retained by the thrower and an apparition takes hold of and 
comrnence!! to wind the other end. 

It 18 also customary to place three plates before a blindfolded 
person, who is then led up to them. One contains water, the 
second earth, the third meat. If the blindfolded person puts his 
hand in the water it indicates that he shall live beyond the year ; 
if in the earth, ho must die before the year; if in the meal, it 
betokens long life and attainment of wealth. 

In the incantation scene before a looking-glass the face of the 
girl's fiitare hnshand is reflected. Sometimes features appear so 
appalling that the beholder becomes insane or is found dead, with 
fiice and limbs horribly distorted, and the mirror shattered into a 
hnndred pieces. There seems something weird in glass, for it is 
considered unlucky to see the reflection of the new moon in a. 
looking-glass, and you should never look through the glass of a 
window at it. If you do so inadvertently you should go out of the 
house, bow nine times to it, raise your band nine times, and if you 
have money in your pocket turn it each time, then you will never 
want during the year. 

A remedy against certain disorders is to go out the first night 
the new moon is visible, wave an object nine times round the 
bead towards the moon, and in the moruing the patient will bo 
perfectly cured. 

A girl who desires to conjure up the apparition of her future 
husband must gather certain herbs by the light of the lirat full 
moon of the new year, repeating the following rhyme while she 
is collecting them : — 

" Moon, moon, (rll unio me, 
Wlirn my true lore I ahall we ? 
What flno olothci I am to war ! 
Ho* man; children I •hall bwrf 
For if HIT love comti not to me 
Dark and dumal my lifo will be." 

Then she mnat cut three small pieces from the swfird with a 
Uaak halted knife, tie them up in her l^ft stocking mtit her rij^lit 
nrteTi place the parcel under her pillow, and whatever she 
IfNimi will come to pass. 

I A contribnter to the Scotsman of December 27th, 1889, states 
Auit " when living a few years ago in Ayrshire our housekeeper 
IHod to make obeisance several times to the new moon when first 
wbe observed it, looking very solemn the while ; and when I asked 
Iwr why she did so she replied that by doing so she would be sure 
;to get a present before the next moon appeared. She wished me 
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(then a very young girl) to do so too, and when I told her it was 
all nonsense she fired up and said her mother had done so, and she 
would continue to do so. I rather think this is no uncommon 
practice, for our previous servant did the same thing, and neither 
of them was older than forty or fifty.'* The same ohservafice 
was formerly in vogue in many parts of Ireland. 

A description must not he omitted of a remarkable rustic 
procession, which, not very long ago, used to perambulate yearly 
the district between Ballycotton and Trabolgan, on the eve d 
Bamhain, i. e. the dlst of October. The processional rite* is 
undoubtedly of pagan origin, and announces facts in a manner 
which, at present, is barely intelligible. The principal characters 
posed as messengers of a being styled the ** Muck 011a," in whose 
name they levied contributions on farmers. The procession was 
led by a man enveloped in a white robe or sheet, bearing a rude 
representation of a horse's head, accompanied by a number of 
youths blowing cows' horns. This personage, called the Lair 
Bhauy i. e. '* the white mare," acted as master of the ceremonies. 
At each house where the procession halted a long string of verses 
was recited; in the second distich two expressions occurred, 
savouring strongly of Paganism, and which would not have been 
tolerated if publicly uttered elsewhere ; the other verses recited 
by a messenger of the '* Muck OUa," set forth that, owing to 
the goodness of that being, the farmer, whom they addressed, 
had been prosperous, that the prosperity would continue as long 
only as he was liberal in donations in honour of the '' Muck 
OUa," and the verses concluded by giving a very unfavourable 
description of the state into which the farmer's affairs would 
assuredly fall should this being visit him with the vengeance 
certain to follow any illiberal or churlish treatment of his 
followers. Whether owing to the charm of the poetry, or the 
cogency of the appeal, contributions were, in general, on a very 
liberal scale; every description of agricultural product was 
bestowed, milk, butter, eggs, corn, potatoes, wool, &c. A rural 
retailer awaited the return of the procession and purchased the 
offerings at market value. The share of each person in the 
procession was then distributed according to previous arrange- 
ment. These scenes were enacted at night. 

The question arises, could the original ** Muck 011a ''have 
been a deity exhibited, as in Egypt of old, as a Uving animal? 
Can the rural merchant be a representative of some druid who 
maintained his ground long after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity ? To enter fully on an analysis of this strange proces- 
sional rite would lead to a too long digression. 

It is unlucky to move into a new house on a Monday; 
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Friday is llie most propitious day. To build an addition to a. 
houso on the west side ia believed to be always followed by mis- 
fortunp, mid tliis will continue until the new building is removed. 

Two days in the week, Wednesday and Friday, are considered 
by the country people most unpropibious for commencing any 
important affair of life, snch as setting out on a journey or enter- 
ing into the matrimonial state. Should tbo ancient stipe rstitiona 
be disregarded the project will assuredly have a disastrous termi- 
nation. 

There also exists a popular rhyme enumerating the days of 
tbe wi-<:k and their supiiosed influence on the dispositions of 
children born on each, and these two unlucky days are depicted 
as afTectiiig the cliaracters and after-life of those infants so 
unfortunate as to enter the world upon either day : — 

" Monday's child Tiiir in the ficv, 
Tuesday'* child fair of (^ce, 
Wednesday's cliild lone and aad, 
ThBisday's child meiry nndglttd 
Friday's child must nork for a li~'~~ 



SalurdBy's irhild u Godly given, but 
Sunday's child will go struiglit lo hej 



heaven." 

On the other hand, the most favourable days for charms and 
incantations to take effect are tbe unlucky days, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

An old legend relates that the blackbird, the stone-chatter, 
and tbe grey cow bid defiance to March after bis days were over, 
and that to punish tbeir insolence March begged of April nine 
of bis days, three for each of his insulters, for which he repaid 
oiae of bis own ; hence the first nine days of April are called the 
borrowing days : — 

" Tri 111 lomarthiL an loinn 

Tii lli sgiuthantiL an chhubhreUo, 
Agui trl 1& OS b6 riuhbaigbe." 

" Three dayi for fltiting the blatkbird. 
Three dayi for punishmcut of the alou«-uhalter, 
And three daji fut ihc gtcjr i-ow ." 

A writer in XoUs ami Queria gives a different version : — " I 
remember when a child in the North of Ireland to have heard a 
very poetical explanation of the borrowing' days of March and 
April. ' Give me,' said March, ' three days of warmth and 
flunsbino for my poor lambs, while they are yet too tender Hi 
bear tbe roughncas of my wind and rain and you sball have Iheni 
n^poid when tbe wool is grown.' " There is also a Scotch proverb 
oil the three borrowing days still cnrrent in Ulster. 
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During examination of Irish names of places. Dr. P. W. 
Joyce was greatly struck with the constant occurrence of the 
numbers two and three, but the number two is met with more 
frequently than any other. Many of the triple combinations 
may have been given in later times in honour of, or with some 
reference to, the doctrine of the Trinity; but ^om whatever 
cause it may have arisen, *' certain it is, that there existed in the 
minds of the Irish people, a distinctly marked predilection to 
designate persons or pLvces, where circumstances permitted it, by 
epithets expressive of the idea of duality, the epithet being 
founded on some circumstance connected with the object named, 
and such circumstances were often seized upon to form a name, 
in preference to others equally, or more conspicuous." In many 
of the legends current amongst the North American Indians, the 
number two plays a prominent part ; this may be merely a 
curious coincidence, but it is alsc probable that it maj be the 
result of some half-remembered superstition connected with 
numbers. Since the above was written, a most interesting paper 
by the Rev. T. Olden, dj>., entitled, Beinark$ Supplementary to 
Dr. Joyce^s Paper on the Occurrence of the JSumber Two in Irish 
Proper Names has appeared in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and throws a flood of light on the subject. If, as the 
author supposes, the Irish speaking colonists were but flint>asing 
folk on their first arrival, it is easy to gather what this implies, 
for according to Mr. Tyler, the New Hollanders, and the abori- 
gines of Victoria (all in the Stone Age when first known to 
Europeans) possess^ no names for numbers beyond tw^o, and 
the writer further observes : — ** In connexion with this fact, ihe 
existence of the dual number is of great interest. It preceded 
the plural, and it continued to sur\'ive with the plural for a long 
time. . . . According to Dr. Wilson, in his work on prehistoric 
man, it preserves to us a memorial of that stage of thought when 
all beyond two was an idea of infinite number. Hence, he adds, 
the tendency of higher intellectual culture has been to discard it 
as inconvenient and unprofitable, and only to distinguish singular 
and plural. The earliest use of the dual was to express things 
which occur naturally in pairs, as the eyes, the ears, the hands ; 
or artificially in pairs, as the horses of a chariot. When things 
are thought of in pairs they are regarded as a imity, and in the 
classical languages they may be followed by a verb in the singu- 
lar. It is in this way that a pair is regarded in Ireland, at the 
present day, and this explains the habit of speaking of one foot 
as half a foot, or a cow with one horn as a cow with half a horn. 
These are idioms in the Irish language, the pair being regarded 
as a whole. If we apply these observations to the class of names 
we are discussing, I Uiink we can understand how they came 
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into existence. Thus, to lake the instance of snamh ild i-ti, that 
is the swimming place of two birds. The place was protmbly 
fre<]aeuted by docks of aquatic birds, and naturally wonlil Oerive 
it4 name from tbat fact ; but our primeval ancestors had no way 
of expressing a number beyond unity except by the word two. 
Hence. Ibey called the spot theswimming place of two birds, which, 
trauBlatt-d into modem language meant, thu plac« where flocks of 
wat«r-fDwl congregate (see anit, p. 2H|. So Dromahaire, or l>rum- 
ild-tlkutr, the ridge of two demons, means the bamited ridge ; for 
the country people, far from limiting demons to two, are of 
opinion that the whole atmosphere is swarming with them. . . . 
The Irish people it thus appears retained, down almost to modern 
times, a custom which bad its origin in the remotest antiquity. 
Elsewhere it died out, under the influence of hostile invasion 
and social changes ; but the Irish dwelling, in their island home, 
apart from the intellectual life of Europe, and cberisliiug the 
traditions nf the past, handed on from age to age the immemorial 
customs of their race." 

Another writer on this subject observes that: — "In many 
ports of Africa there in considered to be something malefic in the 
■mmber two, and the birth of twins is regarded as a most grievous 
&d amity though, doubtless, many wilt contend that the unsophis- 
ticated black women are by no means unique in this respect. 
Bat the reason for the display of disgust at a ' double event ' is 
due to a different cause — the white mother only taking into 
account the extra care, attention, and expense entailed ; white 
the black mother, attaching no importance whatsoever to these 
matters, is only influenced by the possible punishment which 
will be inflicted upon her for having so flagrantly insulted and 
offended some mysterious power by giving birth to two, and to 
obviate the diBiculty it was customary to sulfocate the weaker 
of the twins." 

Witli reganl, however, to the predilection of the Iristi for ttie 
number three, it must be a^in mentioned that the idea of a 
Trinity is not confined to Christianity, but occurs in many mucli 
older religions Isee ante vol. i., p. 165). In classic mythology 
we find the three Graces, the tlireo Fates, the three Furies. An 
article may twice be lust, and twice recovered, but if lost the 
third time it has disapi>eared for good. A man may twice pass 
through a great danger scathless, but the third lime he will 
snccomb. 

Seven appears to have been regarded as a magical number. 
The seventli son of a seventh son is dowered with miraculous 
powers. When such an infant is bgm, the nurse places a worm 
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in ea<di of its hands enclosed in a piece of mnsKxi. The hands 
are kept tied ap until the worms die, the dead worms aie then 
thrown awaj. When the boj grows to manhood he is endowed 
with great healmg and oth^ miiacoloos powers (see oalr, p. 191). 

There is something most extraordinary in the nmnber nine, 
a trinitj of trinities, a perfect jjdoral, and more credited with 
mystic properties than any other nnmber. Amongst pec^de, as 
a certain stage of cnltore, joggling with nombers forms \ 
special Inranch of magic of which the Jews and early Christians 
present typical e3cam{^, as it was characteristic of their 
mysteries that nombers had in them, or are sopposed to hare 
haid in them, a very deep meaning. A good example is pre- 
sented by the Book of Daniel in the Old, and the Book of the 
Bevelation in the New Testament. 

The nomber nine, it is stated, was especially sacred am<xigst 
the primitive Germans, and their week originally consisted of 
nine days. Be that as it may, the nomber nine was, amongst 
them, held in pecoliar reverence. 

To core warts cot a potato into ten slices, count nine, and 
throw away the tenth, rob the warts in rotation with the nine 
slices which yoo thee bory, and as they decay, the warts dis- 
appear. 

Another remedy is to take ten stalks of barley-straw, knot 
them, coont nine and throw away the tenth, rob the wart with 
the reifiaiuing nine, roll them op in paper, Uirow them on the 
road over which a faneral is passing, and the warts will 
yauinh. 

To cure a stye on the eye, take ten gooseberry thorns, throw 
the tenth away, point the nine, one by one, at the stye, then 
throw them away, and the stye will be cured. 

When going on a journey pull ten blades of yarrow, keep 
nine, throw the tenth away, place the nine under the heel of the 
right foot, and evil spirits will have no power over yoo. 

Pull ten leaves of the male crowfoot, keep nine, throw the 
tenth away, pound them on a rock with salt and spittle and 
apply the poultice. It is a certain cure for most diseases in 
either man or beast. 

According to the old rite performed at St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory, Lougli Derg, the Prior, on the ninth day of the probation of 
the pilgrims, placed them in the cave or purgatory, where they 
were shut up, stark naked, and were released on the tenth day, at 
the same hour they had entered the cave. 

On Christmas Eve pick ten berries from the mistletoe, keep 
nine and throw the tenth away ; put the nine to steep in a liquid 
composed in equal proportions of wine, beer, vinegar and honey, 
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airallow them like pills on retiring to rest, and you are sure to 
dream of your future. 

A country girl, when shelling green peas, will, if she chances 
to open a pod containing nine peas, lay it on Uxi lintel of the 
door, and the first unmarried man who enters, it is helieved, will 
be her future hushaud. This superstition is described byGay :-- 

" Aa peaecoil ones I ptuck'd, I chanrcd to (co 
Oii« ihat waa douty fiU'd with tliree timea tlii«e ; 
Which, when I cropp'd, I tofely homo eunvof'd, 
And u'cr the door the ipell in ««ret Uid. 
The Itttch mov'd up, when who ahould first come in. 
But in hia proper poreon — Ltibbcrkin." 

If you walk nine times round a fairy rath at the fntl of the 
moon, the entrance into the underground fairy mansion will 
become visible, hut if the adventurer enters be must absttitn 
from eating, drinking, or Itiasing a young fairy wench ; if he docs 
he will never be able to return to eartli, or leave the enchant4.'d 
p&IacG. 

A cure for inflammation is nine handfuls of mountain moss, 
dried on a pan before the fire, mixed with nine pinches of ashes 
from the hearth. Nine pinches of this mixture to be drunk in 
whey twice a week, until a cure is effected. 

Nine hairs plucked from the tail of a wild colt, and bound on 
tlie ninth day after birth round the infant's ankle, will make him 
swift and siue of foot. 

A cure for jaundice is to cut nine fibres from the roots of an 
oeh tree, bury lliem carefully in the ground, and If they remain 
oodisttu-bed the patient will recover, but If they are exhumed, or 
in any way interfered with, the sick person will most probably 
die. 

The process of throwing the evil eye on a person is effected by 
gazing fixedly at the object of detestation through nine fingers. 

On Lettermore Island, in southern Connemara, the father, 
immediately after the birth of a child, throws nine articles of 
clothing over the mother, counting as be does so, and the number 
is never varied. 

A pioco of worsted, with nine knots tied in it, is a great charm 
(or a sprained ankle. 

It U to be noticed that in all the first enumerated cases with 
regard to the mystic properties of the number nine, the niuiibor 
ten is deemed an unlucky number ; the various articles are 
ooontod and the tenth is cast away. Now it is a curious fact 
that in many parts of Africa if a negress has a tenth child the 
infant is at once destroyed. Here also there seems to be an 
idea that there is something unlucky Ln the number ten. Aftei 




^ 
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long investigation the writer has come to the conclusion that 
amongst the Irish the uneven numbers 1, 8, 5, 7» and 9 are 
considered lucky, the even numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 are con- 
sidered unlucky. According to Lady Wilde the number 2 was 
esteemed the most unlucky of all numbers. The second day of 
November was accordingly set apart for sacrifices to the dead, 
and for the incantations used to bring forth the spirits from the 
grave and compel them to answer when questioned. To accom- 
plish this, blood must, in addition, be spilled, for the spirits 
delight in blood, as its colour and odour give them, for the 
moment, the sensation of life. 

Black seems to have been considered a magical colour. If 
you procure possession of one particular bone of a black cat you 
render yourself invisible at pleasure. To do this the cat must 
be boiled alive and then dissected. The bones must, one by one, 
be held in your mouth, and you must observe closely whether 
the bone is reflected in the looking glass. When you at last thus 
hold a bone that is not reflected in the mirror the mystic article 
is in your possession. 

The blood of a black cat laid on a wound with a raven's 
feather will heal it on the instant. 

To cure erysipelas the name of the sufferer should be written 
round the part sheeted with the blood of a black cat, one that 
does not possess a single white hair. Again, the first egg laid by 
a black hen, if eaten the first thing in the morning, will not only 
cure fever, laut prevent the eater from taking any infection for the 
remainder of the year. 

To see a black snail the first thing in the morning is deemed 
very unlucky. 

To see a white snail the first thing in the morning heralds 
good fortune. A white lamb to the right hand is also a good 
omen. The milk of a white cow, milked by a maiden's hand, 
will cure headache. 

Bed is also a magical colour. Bowan berries, strings of red 
worsted, or other such coloured material, tied round the tails of 
cows after calving, ward off witches and fairies. A red cord is 
tied around each of the patient's fingers as a cure for post partum 
htemorrhage. The ** red rash " is healed by the application of 
the blood of a hare on a red rag ; when the cure is effected the 
rag must be buried. A lock of hair tied up in a piece of red cloth 
worn round the neck cures the whooping cough ; the rag must 
then be buried. A red-coloured cat, or a red cock, or a red pig, 
are stated to have been often immolated in magical rites. 
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All the world over there is a regard for the colour red. It 
was held aacred to Thor, and it has heen suggested that it was 
on this accoiml that the rohiu acquired its sacred character, 
Iri.^h and Highland women use the colour red as a charm against 
witches ; women in Estbonia put red thread in the babies' cradles 
a.s a preservation against evil, and in China, as in Ireland, red 
thread is tied round children's wrists to keep off evil spirits. 

With regard to the probable signification of the variously 
coloured stones and pebbles deposited with the dead, in pre- 
historic interments in Ireland, the reader is referred to vol. i., 
pp. 328-3S3. 

Irish proverbs treat of the most miscellaneous subjects so that 
perhaps, on the whole, the best name that con be applied to them 
is that by which they are known to the Irish -speaking population, 
i.e. Stan Jtaite, " Old sayings," 

Proverbs form a s^Tithesis of national character, and contain 
infonnation concerning human actions and tendencies far more 
reliable, and certainly more amusing, than the best of Irish mss. 
The review of proverbs is a true urcliteological investigation, for 
old sayings are as much relics of days gone by as are the leathered 
and moss-grown covering atones of cromleacs. Irish -speaking 
peasants rarely discourse on any subject in which their interest is 
deeply roused, without emphasizing their opinion by the quota- 
tion of a proverb. The peculiar veneration in which ancient lore 
was held is evidenced in the Irish saying : — 

" It ia impossible to contradict a proverb." 
Or again: — 

" Though the old proverb muy be given up, it is not the less 
true." 

It has been veil said that : — 

" A proverb ia the wit of one and tlie wisdom of many." 

Even Christ, in His teachings, sometimes cited proverbs, or 
old sayings well known to His listeners, to give point to His 
doctrine or argument. The habitual use of proverbs or of 
proverbial phrases shows, however, a certain poverty of language 
in the individual, foe he employs a particular expression with 
a general application which bis hearers, nevertheless, perfectly 
niiilerBtand. Thus a country man cannot inform you that 
'■perseverance overcomes the most formidable obstacles," but 
he says, " a constant drop wears a hole in a stone." His 
Tocabnlary hardly furnishes him with terms to say, "attach 
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the blame to the culpable individual/' he therefore says^^'pnt 
the saddle on the right horse.*' When desirous to express "the 
circumstance does not affect you," he says, <* it takes no butter 
off your bread." 

Irish proverbs contain many allusions to pagan beliefs, 
superstitions, and customs ; a few on foresight, caution, and 
prudence, which do not appear to have their exact equivalents 
in English, and others which have distinctive Irish charac- 
teristics and colouring, may be of interest. For the original 
Irish, the reader is referred to the vols. 5, 6, &c., of the UUUr 
Journal of Archaology : — 

The Irish proverb, '' He that has the quickest hand, let 
him have the white hound and the deer," is equivalent to the 
English saying, '' First come, first served," and seems to refer 
to an incident which occurred in some old hunting expedition. 

There is another proverb generally applied to persons, who 
are constantly talking about doing a thing, but never set about 
it, '* That is like the intended journey of the hens to Scotland," 
and children when they hear the hens cackling at night, saj 
they are talking about going back to Scotland, where they came 
from. There is also an old Irish tune called Triall na g-cearc qo 
h'Albainn, 

The raven is beheved to predict future events, hence the 
saying, ** The knowledge of the raven's head." " A black raven 
in autumn, and a scald-crow in spring," i.e., signs of good weather. 
An enumeration of bad omens is conveyed in the following :— 
"I heard the cuckoo when I had no food in my belly; the 
first snail that I saw was creeping on a bare stone ; I saw a 
black ram with its hinder parts towards me, so it was easy for 
me to know that I would not prosper that year." 

*' No man ever went to Hell without sixpence at the time of 
his death," a relic of a pagan burial custom (see vol. i., p. 240). 

*' What did Goll say ? that it is hard to take breeches off bare 
hips." As hard as to take them off Highlanders. 

*' He is as great a liar as Oram," a common saying in Louth 
and Meath. Origin unknown. 

" The three wonders of Ballyore : — a mill without a stream, 
a hermitage, and a monastery in a wilderness." Ballyore is in 
the county Louth. The mill is driven direct from the lake 
without a mill course. The reference to a hermitage is not at 
present decipherable. It is proverbial that monasteries were 
generally built in the midst of the very best land. 

'* There were four things that Finn (MacCool) hated ^ 
A worthless hound, and a slow horse, 
A chieftain without wisdom, 
And a wife that does not bear children.** 
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"He is so wiae that he would decide between Conall and 
Eifighan," referring to the well-known dispute which ended in 
the division of Ireland between these t-wo chieftains. 

If a woman at a funeral rubbed the earth of a gravej'ard off 
her foot, it was believed that her nest child would be deformed 
or reel-footed, hence the saying, " He Las a churchyard -crook iji 
hi? foot." But the clearest allusion to paganism occurs in the 
proverb, " The front of everything to the south," alluding to the 
ceremony of the deaiul. Formerly even ploughmen used to 
turn their horses' heads to the south when yoking or anyoking 
them. 

•■ Four prieiU thai aro nol greody, 
Four FrenchmeD that are not yellow. 
Four ihoeiuakets thtkt nre not lian, 
Thiue &ni twelve men not in Ihe country "; 

demoDBtratea, amongst other things, the popular opinion of 
the peasantry with regard to the fondness for money of their 
Bpiritual advisers. Si a Uanbh fl-in a bhahuax a xaijiirt air tin, 
" a priest christens his own child first," is a world-wide proverb 
that needii no comment; but the saying, " white breeches are a 
good indication of a Christian," is enigmatical, but may point to 
the fact that the old Irish pagans did not wear these, at present, 
necessary articles of clothing. 

Anotiier Irish proverb equivalent to the saying. " throw a 
spral to catch a salmon," is luiisiim mnd na cille U mnd luait/ie, 
aljtiii chiica a't milllit wuha, alluding to the usual custom of the 
nuns with country-women, they receive a great lump, and they 
give a small one in return, applicable to ecclesiastics in general, 
who were in the habit of giving presents of small value, in the 
expectation of receiving greater. 

" Blow before you drink," alluding to hot broth, which may 
bum the mouth if eaten incautiously; or to a drink, lest flies or 
insects should he floating on the surface ; applied as a warning 
against over baste in anything. 

"Cut tilt! gail nearest the throat," transports us back to a 
time before hemp ropes were used, when criminals were hanged 
by a twisted god or withe, made of willow rods, and meant thai 
if 000 wished to save the life of a culprit one should cut the gad 
nearest bis throat ; or if a horse ha<l fallen, entangled in this 
primitive harness, and was in danger of being strangled, the 
same advice would suggest itself. It now signifies, "Do the 
thing first that is of the most pressing need." 

" Praise your i/nd and not your rod ; for many a beautiful rod 
will not twist," an allusion to the general use of willow rods 
(^d*) for a variety of purposes. 
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** It is time for you to be softening the gads,'* It is time to 
to prepare for departure. 

** She never sells her hen on a wet day," a hen with wet 
feathers looking much smaller than when dry, a recommenda- 
tion to be cautious in our dealings with knowing people. 

** It is better to turn back from the middle of the ford than 
to be drowned in the flood " ; better to stop in time than to lose 
all, said when one repents of a thing, and draws back at the 
last moment. Several Irish proverbs refer to fords in rivers, 
which were naturally very important places before bridges were 
built. 

There is also the proverb : ** Let every man praise the ford 
as he finds it,*' i,e. Let every one speak of the place, object, or 
individual, as he finds them. 

** Let every man praise the bridge he goes over." 

** He that waits long enough at the ferry will get over at 
last." 

*' Blue are the hills that are far away." 

** However great the flow, it will efib." 

'' Listen to the wind of the mountains until the waters 
ebb," i.e. let the storm blow by. 

'* It is the shallowest water that makes the greatest noise." 

** Deep water is still." 

•* On an unknown path every foot is slow." 

•* Face the sun ; turn your back to the storm." 

** Though the day be long, night comes at last." 

** Good luck comes in tricklets ; ill luck comes in rolling 
torrents." 

** A misty winter brings a pleasant spring ; a pleasant winter 
brings a misty spring." 

** A wind from the south brings heat and produce ; 
A wind from the west, fish and milk ; 
A wind from the north, cold and flaying ; 
And a wind from the east, fruit on trees." 

** Red in the south means rain and cold. 
Red in the east, rain and frost. 
Red in the north, rain and wind, 
Red in the west, thawing and sun." 

*' Lie down with the lamb, and rise with the bird, 
From the time you see a harrow and a man behind it, 
Until you see stacks of turf and cocks of hay." 

** The man that stays out long his dinner cools." Applied 
to anyone who remains too long from home ; for instance, to 
0*Rorke, who was on a pilgrimage, wteen his wife ran away with 
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Dermot MocMurroagh, and brought about tli^ Engliah invasion 
of IrelAnd. 

" The windy day is not the day for fastening the thatch " ; 
thatch is fastened down by a number of wattles or pointed rods 
of willow, called nfillm. A boisterous day is not the proper time 
for such work, and the proverb is applied in all cases where fore- 
sight is necessary. 

"Many a time the man with ten has overtaken the man with 
forty." refers to an Irish game of cards won by marking forty- 
live. A player who at tlio commencement of a deal has only 
marked ten, while his opponent has marked forty, may still 
overtake him and win the game. Tho proverb is intended as an 
encouragement to persons engaged in business, to prosecute the 
trade undiscouraged by their first want of success. 

" By degrees the castles are built " | Rome was not built 
in a day) : a proverb which no doubt took its rise when the 
Irish saw the AnRlo-Nomian strongholds rising, one after the 
other, aroimd the English Pale. 

" You have the foal's share of the harrow." You are an 
idle spectator. Wliile the mare draws the harrow the foal walks 
beside her doing nothing. 

" This is Friday and (God prosper thera they do not hear 
na," alluding to the fairies, as the peasantry are averse to 
naming them directly. Some say tlie fairies have no power 
ant mortals on a Friday, 

" A Friday's fast is not better for you than to burn a 'iar- 
ttaid," The ilarilavl, a small species of jet-black beetle, is 
BUpcrstitiously feared as unlucky and poisonous, and is always 
thrown into the tiro whenever found. In \oU.i and Qucrifs, 
vol. ii., Jth Series 1I8G8), there is an extraordinary note on the 
subject of the dar-dnnl. 

" What the Piioliii writes let him read it himself." 

'■ It is true as that there is a I'ookn in Kells." 

" He got off betwixt hurdle anJ door-post." In former 
limes the doors of cottages were made of wattled hurdles. The 

CTOverb signifies that he had a narrow escape, or perhaps that 
e escaped secretly, as the hurdle-door in shutting made no 
noise. 

"The blind man's shot at the tub." A reference to the 
story that Ossian, the blind wnrrior-bard, threw an apple at 
81. Patrick's housekeeper, because she gave him scanty rations. 
The expression means a random hit, a. blind man's cast. 

'■ Though you have broken the bono you have not sucked 
04it the marrow." You have done the most diGficult part of the 
work, bat not finished it. 

" The end of every old curse is an old white horse," meaning 
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that the finishing stroke of ill luck is being served with ft law 
process. The white horse is apparently an allasion to the arms 
of Hanover. 

*' He is like a bag-pipe : he never makes a noise till his 
beUy 's full.'' 

*< The closing in of an autumn evening is like the romuDg 
of a hound on a moor." An autumn night comes on quickly. 

*< A poem ought to be well made at first, for there is many 
a one to spoU it afterwards." 

** Do not build the sty before the litter comes." Do not count 
your chickens before they are hatched. 

'* The door-step of a great house is slippery," alluding to the 
uncertainty of the favour of great men. 

''Many a sudden change takes place in a spring day/' a 
metaphor applied to the fickleness of youth. 

** He thinks that he himself is the very stone that was hurled 
at the castle." He was the one that bore the bnmt. 

'* You would be a good messenger to send for Death/' said of 
a slow messenger when he delays long on the road. 

'* A slow hound has often luck when a swift hound has not," 
alluding to dogs coursing a hare — sometimes the hare, by a sudden 
turn, causes tiie foremost hound to run past her, when she is 
caught by a slower dog. It signifies that often he who plods 
steadily at home succeeds as well as he who roams about looking 
for business. 

<' After misfortune the Irishman sees his profit." He sees 
too late what he ought to have done. 

** Truth is often bitter," (see ante p. 224). 

** Cows far from home have long horns." We value things at 
a distance, or out of our reach, more than they deserve. 

'* He got it from nature, as the pig got the rooting in the 
ground." He inherits the quality, or vice, from his parents. 

** The Leinster-man is sprightly, 
The Munster-man boastful, 
The Connflught-man sweet tongued, 
And the Ulster-man impudent. 

** He that lies down with the dogs, will rise up with the fleas." 
You cannot touch pitch without being defiled. 

** If you are fond of dung, you see no motes in it." 

•* The end of erery ship is drowning, 
And the end of every kiln is burning ; 
The end of every feast is wasting, 
And the end of every laugh is sighing." 

There is an end to everything. With regard to the application 
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of the term "drowning" to inanimate objects, see vol. i,, pp. 219, 
2-^0. Under date, a.d. 922, the Irish Annals record that the 
]>iLQea ravaged Iniscaltra, in Lough Berg, and " drowned its 
relics and shrines." 

" Say little, and the little you say, say well." 

•' Repentance will not cure mischief," i.e. sorrow will pay no 
debt. 

"The heaviest head of wheat hangs its head lowest," 
i.f. merit is modest. 

*' That is like tabing the axe out of the carpenter's hands," 
said when an incompetent {lerson takes any business out of the 
hands of one more fit to do it. 

'' He has got the two ends of the rope, and leave to pull." 
He has it all his own way. He is master of the situation. 

" The hen going to seek for tbe goose," said when people 
give small presents in expectation of receiving greater ones. 
Throw a sprat to catch a salmon. 

■' The leisure of the smith's helper (that is) from the hellows 
to the anvil," i.e. no rest at all. 

"He that is not in the habit ot riding forgets the spurs." 
Tliis prorerh has many applications. Sometimes it means that 
8 man not used to good company is at a loss how to hebave. 

" Out of her head the cow is milked," signifying that, 
according to the manner a cow is fed, she gives better or worse 
uiilk. Yon may expect to be serveil by a man according as you 
treat him. 

" A tight between hornless sheep," t'.c. a mock light ; said of 
persons appearing to be very angry with each other, hut not so 
in reality. 

" What happened to him? What was at the ben's toot" 
{that is. bad luck). 

" ]>o not go between tbe tree and the bark," i.r. do not 
intermeddle in a family quarrel. 

"The tree in the hedge remains, but not so tbe hand that 
planted it." 

" Take your thirst to the brook, as the dog does." 

" £i3t every herring hang by its own tail." 

" Night is a good herd : she bringa all creatures borne," 

" Dry soles won't catch fish." 

" Honour cannot be patched." 

" It ia hard to take the twist out of the oak that grew in tbe 
sapling." 

" He who has bis choice and chooses tbe worse is to be 
pitied." 

" Losing tlic bundle, gathering the wisps." 

" Ignorance ia a heavy burden." 
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" Lazy is the hand that ploughs not." 

*' He that ploughs not at home, ploughs not abroad.'* 

** Foe whom ill is fikted, him will it strike." 

'* He that does not knot his thread loses his stitch.'* 

** Better knot straws than do nothing." 

** A thing is the bigger of being shared." 

** A promise is a debt." 

'* A friend's eye is a good looking-glass/' i,e. the best mirror 
is an old friend. 

** A wise man keeps his counsel ; the fool reveals his." 

'< A king's son is no nobler than his company.'* 

'< He that lives longest sees most." 

** Fear is worse than fighting." 

** He that conquers himself conquers an enemy.'* 

*' Every foot treads on him who is in the mud.** 

<* From hand to mouth will never make a wealthy man." 

** Friendship is as it is kept." 

** He that flees not will be fled from." 

"Love hides ugliness." 

*' What is the good of a pipe if it is not played on." 

*• Courtesy never broke one's crown." 

** Choose your speech." 

** Correct counting keeps good friends." 

'' Assurance is two-thirds of success." 

** Marriage comes unawares like a * soot drop.' " 

*• Modesty is the beauty of women." 

•* Take a bird from a clean nest.'* 

•* Choose your wife as you wish your children to be." 

*' Choose a good woman's daughter though her father were 
the devil." 

** A man's wife is his blessing or his bane." 

The ladies of ancient Erin are not complimented in the pro- 
verbs : — 

** Wherever there are women there is talking ; and wherever 
there are geese there is cackling." 

** Women, priests, and poultry have never enough." 

** A woman has an excuse readier than an apron." 

'* There are three things that do not bear nursing : an old 
woman, a hen, and a sheep," x,e, who are not thankful for being 
nursed. 

** The secret of an old woman's scolding," Le, no secret at 
all, for a scolding woman will let it out in her rage. 

** Do not believe the scald-crow, or the raven, 
Nor any false deity of the women ; 
Whether the sun rises early or late. 
It is according to God'a will this day will be." 
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The first, Becond, anil third lines of tliia distich conBist of &n 
enumeration of pagan omens ; observations on the movcmenta 
of the scald-crow or Bav, of tlie raven ; reliance to be placed 
on female deities, or the rising or setting of the sun. declared 
to be of no utility and vain aa compared with the acme of primi- 
tive Christian and Maliometan teachiag ; there is no one to he 
relied on hut God alone, and there is but one God. 

■' Thp yellov cowi ni 

Wlife tho white eo 

Yellow cows are believed to give bettt^'r milk than white cows and, 
therefore, sell better. The proverb \s applied to women, and 
hints that a girl with an uninviting exterior may make a better 
wife than a handsome one. 

" K pullet's head on an old hen." .\ hen's age can never be 
told by her bead. The proverb is applied to an elderly wom.m 
dressing herself with a showy cap or clothes more suitable for a 
Rirl. 

" You would not do that if you had any flax on your distaff." 
naid of ft woman spending her time foolishly, 

"She has got the length of his shoe." She knows how 
to manage bira. 

'• He (or she) has washed hia (her) ahoes." Sometimes used 
sfi a term for "making oneself at home." Kuno Meyer qnotea 
ft poem asoribeil to the dethroned King Diarmait mac Cerbaill, 
in which it is employed in this sense : — 

" I wiw thP lawful briJegnwm 
Of the beiiitiful lUughter of Erimon (Erin). 
ClrticahsTe Ihriiit me 
From the role of highlnnJ Folia (Erin) ; 
Young onUnfiil king* 
WiU wuh their dioes in her boufS." 

I ** Bh« is a good wife, but she has not taken oS her shoes yet," 
[ ijt. ibe has not been proved yet ; speaking of a newly married 

"The old hag is the better of beiuf; warmed, hut the worse of 
being burned." We ought to bo kind but not over-kind. Some 
•ay that the proverb refers to the burning of witches. 

" The woman has neither excuse nor rest who has not a pipe 
or & child." 

" Women are shy, and shame prevents tbem from refusing 
llie men." 

" It is notliing hut folj^ to treat an old woman to a dram." 
joa will get no return for it. 

" It is the yellow /ireskii</li that brintja the Meatli women to 
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barm." The wild kail, called in Irish preshagh^ was made use of 
as a kitchen vegetable. The proverb alludes to the practice of 
the women who, in going oat in the evening to gather it in the 
fields, made this an excuse for meeting their lovers. 

*<A bad wife takes advice from every man but her own 
husband." 

'* It was not her mother's feet that she washed," said when a 
girl turns out badly, t.^. she was not a good daughter and wiU 
have no luck. 

*< The daughter of an active old woman makes a bad house- 
keeper,'* ix, an indulgent mother makes a sluttish daughter. 

** She burnt her coal and did not warm herself," said when a 
woman makes a bad marriage. 

*' Never take a wife who has no fault," because there is no 
such thing. 

<* Every man can control a bad wife but her own husband." 

*' She has only as much regard for him as a two-year-old dog 
has for his mother." 

*' A blanket is the warmer of being doubled," said when 
relatives marry. 

*'The husband of the sloven is known in the field amidst 
a crowd." 

'* A ring on the finger and not a stitch of clothes on the back," 
an extravagant woman and a bad housekeeper. 

*' She has put a hioran suain in his head " (his hair) : said 
of a profound sleeper. The bioran suain was a magical pin 
supposed to possess the power of throwing a person into a deep 
sleep. 

•* No trial until one gets married." ** No worse thing exists 
than a bad-tempered woman." ** There are three without rule : 
a mule, a pig, and a woman." In fact, the gibes of the Irish 
old-world wits may be summarised in the words of the popular 
nineteenth century poet : — 

*• Down to Gehenna, or up to the throne 
He travels the fastest "who travels alone." 

Reference to the superstition of ** the evil eye '* is conveyed 
in the warning, ** Take care lest you cast the e\il eye on him.*' 
AVhen praising anything, animate or inanimate, one should say, 
** God bless it," for expressing admiration of the object without 
accompanying and qualifying the praise with a blessing, is an 
act of overlooking by the evil eye. 

On May eve the evil eye possesses more than usual 
malignity, and the mother or the nurse that would carry her 
infant charge in her arms anywhere outside the house would be 
regarded as devoid of affection, and reprobated as a monster. 
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" Yontli and loveliness are thought to be especially exposed to 
peril ; therefore not one woman in a thousand wiJJ then show 
oerseH abroad. Nor must it be suppoB'eil that conscious ugliuess 
U any protection; ou the contrary, neither grizzled locka nor 
the brawny hand of the roughest ploughman exempt from the 
blast." 

The ancient Jews were also firm believera in the power of 
the evil eye, if we are to judge from Proverbs ssiii. 6, 7 ; — 

" Eat thou not the bread of him lh»t hath an evil eye, 
.Vi>ither deciro thou his duintim ; 
Fur ns he reckoneth within himaelf, so u ba : 
Eat nnd dHnlt, raitb he to thoe ; 
But hi> heart is not with tbce." 

When a country-woman seeks the good offices of cLarlatana, 
as to damage inflicted on her property by the evil eye of one of 
her neighbours, or as to an unaccountable decrease of milk from 
Ihc cows, she ia advised to place three bronze articles, half-pence 
for choice, on the bottom of a tin can, aud asb the suspected 
neighbour to milk three streams from the cow upon them, aud 
the spell is thus dissolved. This ia a curious superstition, as it 
may be said to have tbe date of its origin attached. Bronze 
being regarded as partaking of the supernatural, shows that while 
it was known, it was far from common. 

Virgil Bays the notion among his contemporaries was that 
&v\\ resulted from the glance of an envious eye; whilst Pliny 
records bis testimony as to the efficacy of spittle as a preserva- 
tire against til-luck, witchcraft, or tlie evil eye. Even in the 
present day a labourer before commencing work, spits on the 
palm of bis band, a pugilist often does the same before com- 
mencing a Jigbt, and in buying cattle at a fair the purchaser 
^itB on the " luck-penny," and in olden days tbe fact ion -fighter 
spat on bis black-thorn. 

A practice to be observed amongst the peasantry between 
parting friends is supposed to propitiate good fortune. The 
right hand is passed across the moutli, a sharp sound, somewhat 
tabling (Aup is emitted ; the hand is held out, after a similar 
ce, tbe offered palm ia met by that of tbe other person, 
leare heartily shaken. You should not shake bands with 
I hand, for tbe Irish have the old saying, " a curse with 
\ hand to those we hate, but the rigiit hand to those we 

There are exceptions to the useful property of saliva; tor 
instance, the Four Masters relate that, in a.d. 73-1, an Irish 
chiellain died, and they account for bis decease by the fact that 
wicked people used to eject spits in bis face, in which they had 
put charms. 
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Thomas Dinely» in theJouiTia^ of his tour in Ireland, in the 
reign of Charles II., thus further explains the singular custom 
of spitting, ** for by their custom they are never to bless, praise, 
or commend anything, without spitting thereon, for fear of 
witchcraft.'* When opening the eyes of the blind man, by 
mixing clay with spittle, and then applying it with the finger, 
may not Christ have wished to teach the Jews a lesson by 
utilizing a prevalent and apparently widespread superstition ? 

On this subject " Maimonides states that the Jews were 
expressly forbidden by their traditions to put fasting-spittle 
upon the eyes on the Sabbath day, because to do so was to 
perform work, the great Sabbath crime in the eyes of the 
Pharisees which Christ committed when he moistened the clay 
with his spittle and anointed the eyes of the blind man therewith 
on the Sabbath day." 

To Greeks and Romans alike fasting spittle was a charm 
against ''fascination" or the **evil eye." Persios FlaccnB 
says : — ''A grandmother, or a superstitious aunt, has taken babv 
from his cradle, and is charming his forehead and his slavering 
lips against mischief by the joint action of her middle finger and 
her purifying spittle." 

Here it is not the spittle alone, but the conjoint action of the 
spittle and of the middle finger which works the charm. The 
middle finger was believed to possess a favourable influence on 
sores, or rather it possessed no maUgn influence, while all the 
other fingers, in coming in contact with a sore, were thought to 
have a tendency to inflame or poison it. 

The restoration of sight to a blind man with fasting spittle 
is attributed to Vespasian by both Suetonius and by Tacitus. In 
Ireland, to obtain a perfect result, saUva should be used only 
after a *' black fast," when mixed with dust, it is most efl^ectual 
as a cure for sore lips, and other disorders, internal as well as 
external (see arUe^ pp. 193-195). 

Mr. F. T. El worthy remarks that this strange custom of spit- 
ting opens up a wide field of inquiry, ** for not only is it practised 
in the hope of obtaining good fortune, but in all ages, and almost 
among all peoples, it has ever been considered as an act to safe- 
guard the spitter, whether against fascination or other evils. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans *the most conmion 
remedy against an invidious look was spitting ; it was hence 
called despuerc malum.' According to Theocritus * it is neces- 
sary to spit three times into the heart of the person who fears 
fascination.' " 

When describing a hurt or wound, if a countryman should, 
with a view of illustrating his verbal description, touch the 
corresponding part of his own or another person's body, the 
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touch is ominous of ill, is in fact as bad as the glance of the evil 
eye, and a sure precursor of similar mischief to the person, or 
part so touched, unless the narrator, or some other individual 
present, immediately ejaculates, " God bless the mark," or *' God 
save the mark.** This acts as a charm to avert disaster. An 
exactly similar superstition prevailed amongst the Romans, as 
we learn from a passage in Petronius, where Trimalchio recounts 
a marvellous adventure in which a man thrust his sword through 
the body of a sorceress. In describing the incident, Trimalchio 
points out, on his own person, the exact locality of the wound, 
by laying his hand on the part and exclaims, *' Salvum sit 
quod tango," '* Safe be what I touch," exactly corresponding 
to the Irish saying, *' God bless (or God save) the mark." The 
mere touch is deemed to possess equally malign influence, 
whether applied to the naked body itself, or to the garment 
covering the part indicated, and the Roman idea seems to have 
been precisely the same as the Irish, for it is hardly to be pre- 
sumed that Trimalchio exposed his naked body, since that 
circomstance is not mentioned by Petronius. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TRANSITIONAL ARCH-fiOLOGY, AND THE CONTINUITY OP 

RELIGION. 

Chaos presented by the past of ancient Erin — Evolution — Religion in Ireland, 
as elsewhere, progressed hj gradual development — Reasoning of the sava^ 
regarding body and soul — Similarity between death and sleep— Soul after 
death assumes the form of a butterfly — Gradual amelioration in religioiif 
ideas— Three stages in their development — Rude flint-uaing man vanishe*! 
without leaving a trace of his religion— Polished flint-using man— Hit 
religion — Ancestor worship— Belief in a life after death — Curious evidence 
yielded by fractured funeral urns — Important position ascribed to 
Goddesses — The individual man creates a God after his individual imagi- 
nation — Irish belief a colourless religion — No great All- Father — Christianity 
came with a superior civilization — Its long-continued struggle with 
Paganism — Early Irish Saints take the place of the more ancient tribsl 
medicine men — In religion, as in material matters, one custom glided into 
the other— No hard dividing line— Primitive rites banished from puUie 
practice, kept alive in local superstitions — Superstition a rudimenttry 
religious instinct — Unsympathetic treatment of it therefore unscientific- 
Absurd theories have retarded the proper study of superstitions — Times 
changing rapidly— The present an epoch of religious deception — On ihfi 
other hand the men of the Eld believed firmly in their creed — Truth must 
eventually triumph over Error — "NVo should hold fast to nothing but that 
which is certain. 

The student is puzzled by the chaos presented by the past life 
of ancient Erin, oppressed by its vastness, and half fears, as he 
gazes despairingly into it, that he will never be able to master 
its details and produce order out of confusion. We should essay, 
however, to read the past in the light of the present. As the 
distance increases details tend to disappear, or resolve themselves 
into mere outlines, which in turn vanish in the dim perspective 
of innumerable ages ; yet, if an uninterrupted view be finally 
obtained, it will probably change many preconceived ideas as to 
the state of society in the Eld. 

We ourselves are in the transition period, and are passing 
from an age of mere ideas and theories to one of careful obser- 
vation and classification of facts. Great results cannot be at 
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ooee achieved ; we must be content to advance as we walk, step 
by step. An arcbeolo^^ical genius does not suddenly rise up ; hi' 
is the outcome of uiany more or less successful attempts, for 
in the literary limbo, amidst a veritable " Sahara of mediocrity," 
there are to he foimd many meritorious writers. The mind of 
the master must grasp the whole subject ; his precursors have 
i<ucceeded only in branches of a science which he must treat in 
its entirety; for a number of undesei'vedly obscure and half- 
forgotten workmen have gathered the materials and rough-hewn 
the blocks with which the master-builder erects his edifice. 

We now, to a great extent, perceive how, from a primitive 
beginning, civilization progressed in the most simple and natural 
manner, and we rect^nise it is a law of all science that, to 
master any subject thoroughly, we must have a complete know- 
ledge of it, not only in its genesis, but also in its growth, «6 uvo 
itm>ie ad iiiaia. Once the existence of a great First Cause, whom 
tio language can describe, is admitted, it matters little whether 
creAlion be regarded as carried on by evolution, or by separate 
and distinct creative acts. Evolution is the more wonderful, the 
more credible, and the simpler of the two means, and it would 
affect, what is also generally to be seen in nature, a smooth. 

g[aally adjusted, and contmuous movement. The theory of 
volution makes clear as the noonday what before was enveloped 
in darkness. Why then the bitter opposition with which it is 
■let by certain Bections of the community? la it that, like the 
■cience of Geology, it is attacked, not on its own account, but 
for the ren^on tbat it seems to threaten the overthrow of some 
raligions dogmas? As it is, "extinguished theologians " already 
lie Aroond ita cradle, "as the strangled snakes beside that 
of Uercules." Substituting abuse for argument will not under- 
mine iui position. Geology weathered this storm, sjid so will 
tbe theory of Evolution if it be founded upon truth. If the 
theory of Evolution ho admitted as a satisfactory ac<!ount of tbe 
•xiating conditions under which we find life now manifested on 
this globe of ours, may wo not apply the theory further. What 
nawm haii-e we for supposing that, while Evolution has actefl so 
far, it can act no farther? Is it not more philosophical to 
WBume that the same law is in operation beyond ourselves, and 
tbat, therefore, there arc in existence beings aa much our 
■nperioTB, as we are, in our own opinion, superior to primordial 
mentis. Such beings, if they exist, would no more necessarily 
be apparent to ordinary sight than is electricity, ^ich though 
« rrmUty is invisible. We cannot define the line which bounds 
tb« physical on one side, the supomaturiil on tbe other. We live 
OB ui island of fact surrounded by an ocean of m^tery. We 
leel the action upon us of invisible forces, and perceive tbat the 
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world in which we live is moving in obedience to some vast over- 
mastering power. Froude justly observes that, *• of the tme 
nature of our existence on this planet, of the origin of our being, 
and of the meaning and purpose of it, of what is life, what is 
death, and of the nature of the rule which is exerted over ns, 
we really know nothing. We live merely on the crast or rind 
of things. The inner essence is absolutely concealed from us. 
But though these questions admit of no conclusive answer, ih^e 
is something in our character which perpetually impels us to 
seek for an answer. Hope and fear, conscience and imagination 
suggest possibilities, and possibilities become probabilities, when 
allied with high and noble aspirations." 

As the writer has elsewhere observed, facts, when transmitted 
by word of mouth merely, gradually lose individuality and 
definiteness as to time; they pass rapidly into the class of 
myths ; thus true history may be said to begin only with the 
introduction of writing. According to native annalists, Erin 
burst suddenly on the gaze of mankind in a state of advanced 
civilization, without undergoing intermediate stages of improve- 
ment. No nation, it is believed, suddenly developed a self-created 
civilization ; it must progress even as a man who passes from 
tottering infancy through successive stages of advancement ; and 
it has been remarked that the savage, hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural phases of advance in the nation, correspond with 
those of infancy, childhood, youth, and manhood in the individual. 

These stages are plainly traceable in Ireland. First comes 
the period when primitive man, the mammoth, the megaceroS) 
the cave- bear, the reindeer, and other animals shared the 
country, man being then only in his infancy or rude flint-using 
stage. This race disappears from archsBological observation 
and is succeeded by men who use smaller stone weapons more 
carefully made and sometimes polished ; this stage is the nation's 
childhood. Then appears bronze-using man — this stage is the 
nation's youth. Like their predecessors, however, they were 
also in a state of savagery. By the term ** savagery " it is not 
implied that there was amongst them a total absence of culture, 
but that they were devoid of the ordinary arts of then existing 
civilization. The mere fact of the aborigines being ignorant 
of the use of cement in building, prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, proves this. If writing had been introduced into 
ancient Erin, or if any general or constant means of communica- 
tion existed between the Continent and Ireland, the practice of 
reducing limestone into a suitable material for solidifying their 
otone structures would have come into general use. 

It may be laid down as certain that religion, like civilization 
in Ireland, progressed by gradual development without the 
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of uny vast hiatus or gap. This theory is in accord- 
ance with science, whether regarded from an archaoJogioal, 
geological, or ethnological standpoint, (or qo great physical 
revolution. Do great climatic change, do new and intruding race 
of human beings arriving upon the scene from unknown regions 
is needed to explain the apparently sharp hreak between the Old 
and the New Stone Age. The extinction of the great Pleistocene 
fauna made it no longer necessary to employ such weighty 
"weapons as hitherto. Man experimented and discovered that a 
lighter implement would effect a deadly wound and be easier to 
carry, and the rapid growth in the art of chipping Hint sufficiently 
accounts for the seemingly swift transition from one form of 
primitive life to another, but slightly more advanced. The older 
iniplements were now often re-wrought into smaller and more 
highly -finished weapons. A similar process may be obsen'ed in 
the changes from copper to bronze, from bronze to iron, from 
iron to steel. We niny with advantage recall what has happened 
in onr own time upon the employment of electricity to iUustrate 
the results of the changes just mentioned. 

We have at last learned that man's origin, history, and reli- 
gions feelings are the greatest problems that invite solution, and 
that to obtain anything like a good resnlt every ahred of evidence 
bearing on the subject must be carefully collected and analysed. 
Thus, a sketch of the religion of the ancient Irish, opens np an 
immense field of research. Paganism existed in the land for 
untold centuries, not only before the introduction of Christianity 
by the early missionaries, but long after the period when the 
religion o( Christ became the acknowledged creed of Ireland, and 
it has left its impress, faint it is true, but still discernible in the 

Kuliar beliefs and customs of the peasantiy, for in these the 
i-8ong of nature still vibrates. 

The history of the development of religion in Ireland may he 
Baid to be the history of almost all religions ; we may refer to it 
as a trustworthy guide to the gradual development in the mind 
of early man of the first crude conception of the Infinite ; for— 

" Man, u yet, u beiii^ tnii((c, and ere l!i[8 crowning tige of ages, 
lihitll nut nmn after uiun i>us, «n<l tciutli him iiilo slispe." 

Physically man remains practically unchanged ; mentally his 
development continues. The mental capacity of the average 
European is much higher than that of his remote ancestor, and 
we cannot set limits to this improvement. Man's age on earth 
is well de]>icted in the epigram, " Dieu est eteniel, mais I'homme 
est bien «eux." 

The reasoning of the savage, when analysed, is, from his 
standpoint, very logical. He obsen'es that the shadow only 
c2 
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accompanies the body under certain conditions ; it leaves it in 
the twilight, but resumes attendance in daylight. The spirit 
leaves the body in sleep, as the shadow leaves the substance in 
the absence of the sun ; shadow and spirit are therefore, to 
the savage, alike separate entities from the body. The shadow 
departs and returns ; the spirit departs and returns ; and though 
the visible body dies, there is no proof to the savage mind that 
its invisible complement dies also. During captivity amongst 
the Indians a traveller relates that he overheard a convalescent 
patient reproved for his imprudence in exposing hunself to the 
atmosphere, as his shadow had not altogether returned to abide 
with him. But all this was trifling when compared with the 
mocking echo to whom day and night were ahke. 

It is very certain that the modem, and therefore extremely pro- 
bable that the ancient, Irish regarded the echo as a sapematural 
or incorporeal being. This was, undoubtedly, one of the most 
reasonable of their superstitions ; for it is difficult to convince 
an uneducated person that a voice can be heard without pro- 
ceeding direct from a human being, Ovid states that the echo 
formerly possessed " a body, not a niere voice," 'and again 
describes it as '* one who has neither learned to hold her tongae 
after another has spoken, nor to speak first herself." There is 
a legend regarding the echo told relative to the death of one of 
Finn MacCool's warriors. Sorely wounded, he shouted so loudly 
that the surrounding hills rang again, and conveyed his cries to 
his sister on the opposite side of the lake. Recognising her 
brother's voice, she sprang into the lough to his assistance, but 
the echo deceived her as to the direction she ought to take ; she 
swam round and round ; and finally sank exhausted beneath the 
waters. Ever afterwards the echo was called in Ireland " The 
Deceiver." The inhabitants of Iceland say it is **the voice of 
the Dwarfs.'* Dick Fitzgerald, in The Lady ofGollerusy calls the 
echo ** the child of one's own voice." The fanciful antiquary 
Vallancey states that a literal translation of the Irish compound 
name for echo is ** the daughter of the voice," and is a convincing 
argument of the Eastern origin of the race ; for ** what people 
in the world, the Orientalists and the Irish excepted, called the 
copy of a book the son of a book, and the echo the daughter of a 
voice? '** 

Again to the savage, the vision of well-remembered hunting 



• An amusing anecdote relating to the celebrated echo at Killamey was 
lately recounted in The Spectator: ** A number of boatmen who were quai-rel ling 
about the division of * tips * indulged at the top of their voices in a good deal of 
profane language which the marvellous echo repeated verbatim. * Arrah look 
at that now for a schandal,* said one of the party who was of a pious turn, 
• taching the poor harmless echo to curse and sware.* " 
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Bceiies, ancl of the loved ones, the [riencis, enemies, and gibing 
phautoms tvliich appeared to bim tkt night, wore thoroughly 
iDexplicable. liVhence came the landscapes and the oreatiireB 
which he saw when lie was in dream-, or in spirit-laud? Why 
did they vanish with the dawn, only to re-appear with the 
darkness ? 

'■ Spirit I*nd, Ihou land of itrcsmi I 
A norld ihou nrt ot myalpiioufl glenms. 
Of slaitling Toicei and xiundi tX atrifr, 
A world of the dead in the liues of life." 

There can be little doubt but that dreams leave an impress 
" upon our waking thoughts," and that they " make us what we 
were not— what they will," Even in our uioro refined social 
condittoDB we are never able to quite shake off their effect and are 
perpetually drawing from them very much the same conclusions 
as did our nncivilized ancestors. 

Ill somewhat this fashion did primitive man attempt to solve 
the still all-absorbing problem, "Docs a man die but to live 
again?" After thousands of centuries ot inquiry, this momen- 
tous question remains unanswered by science. An impassable 
barrier of unbroken silence is still uprcared between the quick 
and the dead; for though love and hope have together created 
fair fields of beatitude iu some fairy-like region far, far beyond 
the dread rampart, yet to tlie student of physical reality there 
comes no answer from beyond the barrier. AH through the ages 
the cry of the survivor has been — 



There is stoicism in the mere act of living — 

'■ , . . Men romt eniJiite 
Their going hcnvu even u their cniuing hithrr ; " 

and yet there seems to be " a still, small voice " iu every 
which whiiipers to him that his account is not closed at death, 
but that at birth a portion, however microscopic, of the already 
eiisting universal intelligence is imparted to him, and that 
tUia, w-lien existence here is over, returns again to the foimtain 
from which it emanated. The inscrutable energy per^ading 
the universe, as disclosed to ua by science, differs profoundly 
from the ideas held of any God worshipped by any now existing 
TvligiouB denomination. 

Nowailnys Death, to many, is no longer regarded as the King 
of Terrom — 
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D(3ath is looked on rather as a kindly nurse, who haps us in our 
narrow bed when we go to sleep, tired with our day's work. One 
may say, in the words of a great man gone before, '* It is well 
even if the sleep be endless." Annihilation is, howoTer, not a 
pleasing sleep without a dream, but is rather, as defined by 
Dr. Johnston, '* neither pleasing, nor sleep ; it is nothing. Now 
mere existence is so much better than nothing, that one would 
rather exist in pain than not exist.** The doctor evidentlj 
preferred the prospective pains of Hell to annihilation. 
Next to death, sleep is the greatest of mysteries — 

" How wonderful is Death — 
Death and his hrother, Sleep ! '* 

Is the intelligence that dreams the same intelligence that governs 
the body when awake ? The latter governs the mind when the 
mind is awake. The mind, or imagination, acts without control 
when asleep, but the brain continues to act automatically ; hence 
the cause of erratic and unconnected dreams. It appears, then, 
that the brain does not originate, but merely transmits, thought ; 
for when not under waking control it may again and again 
transmit these already registered thoughts. When we enter the 
dream state we lose something which returns to us in our waking 
hours. When the body enters the temporary death of sleep 
consciousness is dethroned ; the moment the body re-awakens 
consciousness returns to its seat. We know that consciousness is 
able, day by day, to leave the body and return. Therefore, when 
the body is no longer tenantable, we hope consciousness may be 
able to continue to exist elsewhere. 

We cannot somehow realise that our hopes and fears, our joys 
and sorrows, our loves and hates, are all to end in nought — that 
those we loved in this world, whom even the Pagan Seneca 
describes as, ** Not lost, but gone before,*' are never to be seen 
by us again; that those we hated, and who wronged us, are 
never to be at our mercy ; that mind, intellect, memory, are all 
to be absorbed in a material world. One revolts at the very idea ; 
but that does not make the idea either true or false. Is it or is 
it not true that — 

** "We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep'* ? 

The idea of the immortality of the soul is far more widely 
spread than the existence of one or more Gods ; for the most 
degraded tribes, even those on the lowest rung of the ladder 
of civilization, incapable of the smallest mental advance, even 
unable to draw self -suggestive inferences, are nevertheless found 
to believe implicitly in the perpetuation of life after death. But 
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the very general, almost universal, belief in a future state of 
exUteiico cannot be adduced as evidence ot its truth. The 
aborigines of California, who, when first known, were little 
remorad from wild beasts, and whom tbe missionaries likened to 
" herds of swine," possessed not the faintest idea of a God or 
Gods : yet they had a vague notion of an after-Hfe, for a writer 
who draws this dark picture of their condition adds that he saw 
th«ra frequently placing shoes on the feet of the dead, which 
demonstrated that they entertained some idea of a journey under- 
taken by the spirit of the deceased after death. The natives of 
Anstralia, who were quite as debased, believetl that after death 
their souls mounted to the clouds or crossed the ocean to a distant 
land. 



of tbe immortality 



The idea — or shall we say docti 
of man's spirit or soul 
lias taken many different 
fonus in a ^adual scale 
of development. In the 
first stafte tbe spirit be- 
comes a malignant being ; 
in the second it enjoys 
» continuous life, as on 
earth; thirdly, it advances 
to tbe metempsychosis 
Kud to cyclical life ; 
fourthly, it develops into 
a superior spirit, as iu 
more advanced religions, 
ami in the Christian 
ideal. 

In one of the numer- 
ous chapt«rB of the Kgyp- 
tian l\'tik '>( On' Iffiiil, 
Ilie Priestly Oflicial Guide, or Manual to Spirit-Land, which 
trvaba of tbe rejoining of the soul to tlie mummified body in the 
underground world, there ia an illustration of the soul, in the 
fiirui of a semi -butterfly -like looking creature bearing a sail, tbe 
emblem of breath, and the Crux awata, that of life, in the act of 
re\-isiting its former tabernacle (fig, d&}. We have a body and a 
■pint, but theologians have very weak arguments to rely on 
wlicn they attempt to prove that man is gifted with any third 
constitnent. 

In a fn^nent of an Irish '• Vision of Hell," translated by 
Profesaor Kuno Meyer (Oti'i Mntriana, vol. i., p. 116)— dating 
from the fifteenth century, but which is apparently derived from 
a roach more ancient MB.— the following passage occurs; "Then 
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all at once, he (the cleric) beheld his soul (hovering) over the 
crown of his head, and knew not which way she had come out of 
the body/' 

In a Statistical Account of the Parish of Ballymojer, county 
Armagh, written in 1810, the Rev. Joseph Ferguson states that a 
girl chasing a butterfly was chid by her companion, who said to 
her, ** That may be the soul of your grandfather." Upon inquiry 
it was found that a butterfly hovering near a corpse was regarded 
as a sign of its everlasting happiness. This is a curioas instance 
of the lingering on of a pagan superstition. 

A very good example of the idea that the soul assumes tbe 
form of a butterfly may be instanced in the story of ** The Priest's 
Soul '* in Lady Wilde's Ancient Legends of Ireland, Unfortunately, 
she has dressed it up in a rather too modern style ; the epilogue 
is, therefore, only given :— 

** The priest lived, though the agony was horrible ; for he 
could not die until the twenty-four hours had expired. At last 
the agony seemed to cease, and the stillness of death settled on 
his face. Then the child, who was watching, saw a beautifol 
living creature, with four snow-white wings, mount from the 
dead man's body into the air, and go fluttering round his head ; 
so he ran to bring the scholars, and when they saw it they all 
knew it was the soul of their master, and they watched with 
wonder and awe until it passed from sight into the clouds. 

"And this was the first butterfly that was ever seen in Ireland; 
and now all men know that the butterflies are the souls of the 
dead waiting for the moment when they may enter purgatory, 
and so pass through torture to purification and peace. 

** But the schools of Ireland were quite deserted after that 
time, for the people said, ** What is the use of going so far to 
learn when the wisest man in all Ireland did not know if he had 
a soul till he was near losing it, and was only saved at last 
through the simple belief of a httle child?" 

In some parts of Ireland the soul is supposed after death to 
remain in the form of a butterfly, or of a small bird, in the 
neighbourhood of the body, and then to follow it to the grave. 
The Bulgarians also hold that it assumes the form of a butterfly, 
and remains in close proximity to the corpse until the funeral is 
over. The Servians beheve that the soul of a witch often leaves 
her body whilst she is asleep, and flies abroad in the shape of a 
butterfly. The same beUef prevails in some of the islands of 
the Pacific. The idea that the soul assumes this shape is, 
therefore, by no means confined to Ireland. It was rife in 
ancient and classic days ; whilst in modern times Pope's idea of 
the ** Dying Christian's Address to his Soul '* was suggested by 
the exquisite and beautiful apostrophe of Adrian to his soul, 
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in his dying moments, and recorded by liis liietoriun, 
8, as expressive of the Kiuperor'a uncertainty as to a 



According to Mr. T. F. T. Dyer, the country ■i>eopIe in York- 
snire "used to call, and even now occasionally do so, night- 
flying white moths, 'souls.'" 

In Gloucestershire, Kottinghamshire, and Somersetaliiro, 
there still exist numerous superstitions regarding butterflies. 

An Irish fairy doctor could easily detect if a man had lost liis 
{«al. If he had been bargaining with evil spirits the compact 
was readily detected, as at noonday, and even in the brightest 
sutuhine, hia body, demoniacally possessed, cast no shadow. Is 
there here not the implied belief that the shadow was a man's 
sf-cuiid self, his spirit ? There are two problems, the solution of 
which has been attempted in all ages, in all creeds, alike by the 
nvH^te and the philosopher, to ourselves still the most important 
•nd interesting that can he proposed, namely— Do we continue 
to exist after death, and if ro how ? 

In proportion as civilization rises, religion also attains a higher 
]pTel. The gradual amelioration in religious ideas should he 
gauged, not so much by the outward object worshipped, as by the 
CODceptioD of the Deity or deities, in the mind of the worshippers. 
There is at first an absence of all definite ideas on the subject of 
a deity : then a stage, sometimes styled Fetichism, is reached in 
which the worshipper believes be can control the material object 
or ohjwts worshipped, and compel them to comply with bis wishes. 
When they do not appear to act in accordance with his demands, 
lie deposes tliem from being his gods and chooses others^a 
trait still characteristic of human nature.! This cult develops 



t In Ibo jMf 1S99. the minion Gabing at Tnvoma, W«liio|jlon, tm very 
hwl. Tbo local Cfainomen i-iigii^ad iti iho industry witli a view to mending 
DiBllan, beU a ivligioui fcslivnl for n furtnigbt snd prayed to tbeit Jou, but 
tlifq* *M DO improninonl IB th« takv of Bib- 'I'bvv uvoriliiigly determined an 
Briatim courvB. Seeing tlinl llieir devotiani were' uhIw. ind Uist u miinh 
tinit had bmn uniiioSubly ipenl, tlier wrecked llie Joh boUH, delbitin»d their 
i<m» (ram bit poHtJon In hi> temple, tied a roro about liim, dnBBB<l l>'°> 
laiuugl) Ibe itrcd* and cbopped liim into atoma. Tbo orthodox Chinne oppoaed 
ll.v*c riotent meuurci, bul llie indignant fiiherraen would not be prevented. 

iJani 110 oonTenI i I'arit, lit. Jiwopk n'aiait |>n> eiauceki demaiiellet qui 
lui aTaient damandf da leiir ■rt'Order un beuu jour pour leur exeuraion. Iji 
irliflauM avail mia La Sainle Image duu un plaeard. et diiail, *■ Hoadanoi- 
•rlW* na lagaidea paa Saint Jowpli, ett en pciiitunee." 

Un pafMn d« NupUt, m femoie elunt cu luaL d'ciithnt, priait ion aaini ila 
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into the adoration of natural objects ; finally the objects wor- 
shipped become more powerful than man, and are accessible only 
through a restricted caste or class of people. This stage seems 
to have been the acme of religious worship in ancient Ireland. 
Experience has shown that it easily glides into an idolatry not 
anUke that of the earlier stage. From it is developed the theology 
of the present, where the Deity is an impeccable and altogether 
supernatural being. 

Irish Palieolithic man with his religion, if he possessed any, 
has vanished, leaving little trace. Neolithic man believed in s 
future state resembling that passed by him on earth, as is wit- 
nessed by the articles buried with his dead ; and this belief 
probably developed finally into some dim conception of a future 
spiritual life : — 

** Here bring the last gifts and with these 
The hist lament he said. 
Let all that pleased, and yet may please. 
Be buried with the dead. 

Beneath his head the hatchet hide. 

That he so stoutly swung ; 
And place the boar*s fat haunch beside ; 

The journey hence is long." 

Fictile vessels, containing a supply of food for the departed, 
were placed beside him for sustenance during his long joumej 
to the land of spirits, to 

** The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns." 

On the non-return of the traveller, Shakspeare is very positive ; 

faire i-esser ses douleurs. A la tin il perd patience, met le feu att derriere du 
saint. Sa femme accouche, et il s* eerie, *^Ah, tu m*ecoutes, maintenant que 
tu sais ce que c'est.'* 

Mr. F. T. Bullen writing on "Sea Superstitions" in The Spectator, 2Snd 
July, 1S99, draws attention to the fact that it is an unheard of misdemeanour on 
board ship to destroy or put to common use any paper on which " good words " 
are printed. " The man guilty of such an action would be lo<.>ked upon with 
horror by his shipmates, although their current 5peech is usually vile and blas- 
phemous beyond belief. And herein is to be found a curious distinction 
between seamen of Teutonic and Latin race, excluding Frenchmen. 
Despite the superstitious revert'nce the former pay to the written word, none of 
them would in time of peril dream of rushing to the opposite extreme, and after 
madly abusing their Bibles, throw them overbi^nl. But the excitable Latins, 
after be^^eeching their patron saint to aid them in the most agonising Umcs, 
rvreating with frenzied haste such prayer? as they can remember, and pro- 
mising the most costly gifts in the event of their safely reaching port again, 
often turn furiously upon all thoy have previously been worshipping, and with 
the most horrid blasphemies vent their rage upon the whilom object of their 
adoration. Nothing is toii sacred for insult. ih> name too reverend for abuse, and 
s^'.ould there be, as there often is, an imase of a saiut aboard, it will probably 
be cast into the sea." See also mnte, p. d$, line 2$. 
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= not so the ancient Irish, nor indeed the poet Horace, from wliom 
J Ed}{Iaii<1'3 bfinl appears to have borroweil tlie idea : — 

■■ Q'li ntinp it per iler teiicliritosiiiii 
llliiL- iinile Qppint nHliru i|iienijii;mi.''* 

By the same process of reasoning we conclude that Neolithic 

man believed that liis womankind also entered into a future 

for in graves we discover all kinds of female ornaments, 

lar- or nose-rings, pierced animal teeth and bones, comhs, 

. strings of sliells, and in later times beads of amber and 

gauds. This is to be attributed to the same unconscious 

process of reasoning that, in the present day, makes the bereaved 

parents often place a child's toys in the cotlin with the infant, 

the afflicted parents quite naturally imitating the old pagan 

custom of placing trinkets with the dead to amuse them on their 

long journey. 

The primitive savage liod to content himself, however, with 
(lecorstions of a very simple description : trophies of the cliase, 
shells and ornaments wrought from stone and bone did duty for 
what is now represented by precious metals or the skill of the 
lapidary. Judging by the amount of gewgaws discovered with 
inierments. and accompanied by flints or other weapons, it would 
appear as if inordinate vanity was not confined to the fair sex. 
bol that the males of ancient I'^iin were as proud of what was, in 
tlicir eyes, finerj', as were the females. Poasibly this is yet the 
case, for the love of man for showy uniforms and clothes seems 
t<> find its analogy in the feathered kingdom in the bright plumage 
of the male bird. Carlyle remarks that "the first spiritual want 
of barbarous man is decoration " ; indeed, personal ornaments 
sre amongst the earliest suggestions of vanity, whetlier in the 
race or in the individual. It is a qaeation, which may be left 
open to keen archieologiats to debate, as to nose-rings or ear- 
rings, being more ancient than bracelets or necklaces; for the 
most degraded savages rejoice in the string of shells that circlu 
their necks, qnite as much aa do the ladies of the ballroom in 
tlie circlets of gold that puss through their ears. Although, 
according to our great poet, Eve in Paradise 



or, in more modem version, had " her golden hair hanging down 
h^T bach," he should also have depicted her, after the fall, as 
adopting, with clothes, the wearing of ornaments, together with 
now- and ear-rings. 
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The old inhabitants of the land were at one stage ancestor 
worshippers, and their religion consisted in conuuunion with the 
dead and offerings to them, for the worship of the dead is 
undoubtedly universal, and the stages of the development of the 
religious idea, from the germ to full-fledged modem theology, 
are as well marked as are the successive forms assumed by 
the foetus. 

In the thought of early men, the ghosts of their ancestors 
were, in a general way, friendly ; the ghosts of members 
of other tribes were, taken as a whole, inimical ; for, except 
with men of his own tribe, primitive man hved in a state 
of isolation : he was unsociable, and feared and hated other 
men ; hence, probably, the origin of good and evil spirits. 
In fact the Irish aborigines possessed the fundamental beUefe 
held by primitive mankind throughout the globe — the simple 
creed of the savage ^ who believes very firmly in the exist- 
ence of bad spirits, and less firmly, or not at all, in the 
existence of good spirits, and who hopes to attain to another 
and pleasurable existence where the future will be spent in an 
enjoyable manner — practically indeed, the same creed as that 
held by a present-day child before these rudimentary notions are 
supplemented by developed orthodox theological training. 

Certain ceremonies were, however, devised to control the unruly 
dead. For instance, after the battle of Shgo, fought in a.d. 587, 
Eoghan Bel, King of Connaught, being mortally wounded, 
directed that after death he was to be interred at Bathoveeragh, 
near Sligo, in a standing position, his blood-stained javelin in 
his hand, his face turned towards Ulster, as if still fighting with 
his enemies. His instructions were carried out, and the result 
was that, as long as the body was left in this position the 
Connaughtmen were invincible, and the men of Ulster always 
fled before them in terror. At length the latter, learning the 
cause of their defeat, disinterred the corpse, and carrying it 
northward over the river of Sligo, buried it head downwards, so 
as to counteract the talismanic effect of its previous underground 
attitude. It is curious that in some parts of the country the 
peasantry still retain a dim traditional memory of this mode of 
sepulture, the reversal of the usual position of a warrior in his 
last resting place, and of the superstition connected with it. "^ In 
the parish of Errigal, county Derry, is a locality styled " The 
Dwarf's Tomb." This dwarf was a magician who perpetrated 
great cruelties and was slain by Finn MacCool. He was buried 
in a standing position, but the following day he appeared in his 
old haunts more cruel and more vicious than ever. Firm slew 
him a second time and buried him as before, but again he 
emerged from the grave and spread terror through the country. 
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Finn iherpupon conBuUed a. ]>riii(l, and, by bis instructions, he 
dt-w tbe magician a tbinl time, and buriod bim in the same place, 
bead downwards, which device subdued tbo magical power, bo 
Uiat the dwarf never again appeared on earth. 

The custom of interring kings and chiefs in a standing 
I>oailinn \% referred to in Irish tales. King Leoghaire would not 
allow himself to be converted to Christianity, but was buried, like 
a grand old Pagan, in the external rampart of Tata, in militaiy 
harness, weapon in hand, his face turned southwards towardfi 
his enemies, the men of Leinster, as if fighting with them and 
bidding them defiance. 

The Irish of this period believt'd that their dead, though 

deposited under^rround, still lived tbe same life as on earth. 

This idea is exemplified in tbe atory of the " Cave of Aiuged," 

' nmen'ed in several mss. The plot is as follows : Ailell and 

) tt* celebrated Medb, King and Queen, of Connanght, were 

\ odabrating the feast of Samain, one November night, in their 

' palace of Crogban. On that night tbe spirits inhabiting tbe 

tombs and other localities were allowed to emerge from their 

retreats and to run to-and-fro upon the earth. This super- 

slitious idea is uutversatly crystallized in so-called Christian 

belief; Shakspeare describes — 

"... Ilip Terj iritc'bing time ol night, 
When vhurcliyordi yuwn and Hell itwlf biealhes out 
Contagion to the world." 

To test the valour of his household, tbe King offered a suitable 
reward to any young warrior who would sally from tbe banqueting- 
ball and lie a coil of twisted twigs upon tbe leg of a man whom 
hu bad caused to bo banged, and who was then suspended just 
outside tlie palace. 

The only one wba attempted it was n hero named Nera ; hut on 
compU-lion of the act tbe hanged man came to life and imjtoaed 
numerous commands {iitiif- on his resuscitator. who was forced 
to comply with them all. When released from bis task, he saw 
the palace of Croghan in Dames anil a host of strange men 
plandering tbe buildings. He followed them into the cave or 
aoulerrain of Croghan, was immediately taken prisoner, kept at 
bard work, and compelled to marry one of the women of the 
place. He finally manag(.>d to escape to upper air, and returned 
to the King of Connaught with such an auiouiit of information 
irgarding tbe cave and itscontents, that, on a succeeding Samain, 
or November nigbt, earthly forces broke into tbe treasure-house 
o( the underground spirit world, and carried olT great booty and 
eostly treasure. 
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Even the Greek mind did not rise to the conoepiioo that the 
soul after death might become a greater spirit power tiian vhn 
on earth, or that it could exist without a physical bodj. Tliar 
departed lived, like the characters presented in the Irish legend, 
the life they had been accustomed to on earth, and hankered after 
the fleshpots of the upper woiid. 

When we reach the period of written records, we find the idea 
of a spirit or soul coming into existence, but it cannot even tfaeo 
be quite divorced from Uie body. In " The pursuit of Dermod 
and Grania," Aengus, the magician, arrived on the scene after 
the hero's death, and carried the corpse from the heights of 
Benbulbin to " the Brugh on the Bojne," explaining his action 
by stating, that although he could not restore Dermod to life, be 
would send a soul into him so that he would be able to talk fbr a 
brief period every day.^ This strange passage is also elucidatory 
of the constant communication carried on between the abodes d 
the hving and of the dead. The old pagans imagined existence 
after death as a mere slightly differentiated prolongation of earthly 
life ; and how could they reason otherwise, knowing, as they did, 
nothing about any actual state of existence other than on eurth. 
The crude and materialistic notions of a future state, still held 
in the present day, will indubitably be gradually corrected and 
idealised. We shall no longer believe that another life simply 
means a useful opportunity of wearing out one's old clothes. 
Dust we are, and to dust we return, but the return is final, in so 
far as the personality bound up with the dust is concerned. 
Even now, we do not know that the dead are held, by even the 
frailest link, to those they loved on earth, nor that they are able 
to take any interest in our welfare, spiritual or temporal. We 
persuade ourselves to beheve that they do take an interest in us, 
because it would be heart-rending to think otherwise, but a 
question of scientific fact cannot be solved by an impassioned 
appeal to feelings engendered by old beliefs. Ever since man 
became a reasoning being his plaint has been ** there comes no 
whisper of reply." 

An apertare left in the side stones of a sepulchre, the enclos- 
ing of a funeral um in a clay cylinder, or the fracturing of the 
base of the vessel when reversed to cover the ashes of the dead- 
instances of which have been found in prehistoric interments 
in Ireland — point to a ver}' late period, when the dead having, 
in the thought of the living, become a spirit, an exit was 
left for that spirit; in the same way that, in some districts, 
after a death has occurred, the window or door of the room 
which contains the corpse is thrown open, so that the spirit 



* See aiiiey p. 134, lino 9. 
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not be compelled to make its exit by the chimney 
The mind of uncultured man, is after all, from a modern 
lOdpoint, Dot quite strictly logical, au-d there is, to biui, nothing 
Strange in an act that provides a materiai mode of exit fur that 
which IB iianiaterial. The well-known superBtilion of opeuing 
the door to let the spirit out, bus been taken advantage of by tjir 
Walter 8cott in his tale of Gmj Mamtering, when he makes Meg 
ilerrilees act in this manner. While watching at the bedside of 
the dying man she exclaims, " He cannot pass aivny ivith that on 
bis mind, it tethers him here, I must open the door," and with- 
drawing a bolt, she lifts the latch, exclaiming, 



Id his Mountain Muse, published ii 
lo the same ceremony : — 



18H, J. Tain thus 



This superstition originated in the idea that demons (in 
modern timi's exclusively the Christian Devil) seized the soul as 
it left the body, and crushed it against a closed door or window — 
which alone can serve the demons' purpose. They thrust it into 
the hinges, or into the crevices of the window, and the soul is 
crushed and tortured by every movement of the shutting or 
opening of a door or window. An open door or window frus- 
trates this purgatorial jierformance, and friends of the departed 
have the consolation of knowing that, by thus leaving them ajar, 
[hey are not made the unconscious instruments of torturing the 
btJoved departed. 

The German peasant says " that it is wrong to slam a door 
Wl one should pinch a soul in it." The same idea ia common 
in FraiK-e. The Chinese make a bole in the root to let out the 
•tf]nrling soul ; whilst the negroes of the Congo have a very 
dirty bat religious custom of abstaining, for twelve months after 
■ deftth, from sweeping out the house that belonged to the dead, 
leat the doat thus raised should annoy the ghost. 

In Ireland it would appear as if, on the departure of the dead 
man's floal from its clayey envelope, it is free to do as it likes ; 
Aometiinea it wanders to-and-fro in the vicinity of the place 
inhabited by it in Ufe; it may flit about in the air; il may 
linger near the tomb ; or it may set ont at once to travel to the 
world beyond the grave. Thus the Irish peasant still imagines 
that not alone do demons continually bover all around him, but 
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the dead also ; and these two apparently distinct classes of 
apparitions are, in his imagination, inexplicably jumbled up 
together. The deeply rooted impression of the continual pre- 
sence of the spirits of the departed is part of his unprofessed 
creed, in which, however, he thoroughly beheves. He is quite 
happy, in his way, in this ideal world of his own — or rather of 
his remote ancestors*— creation, in living in an atmosphere of 
** Celtic Twilight/' with its shadowy and none too agreeal^e 
citizens. He is reticent in divulging old beliefs ; he cherishes 
what the past has handed down to him in the deepest secrecy, 
and his mind is stored with what his forefathers did. Question 
him, however, about a superstition, and his answers are palpable 
evasions. 

The interment of the dead, is one of the most distinctive marks 
of the human animal. None of the brut« creation, not even those 
who approach the nearest to man in exhibition of affection, 
evince a care for the interment of the body once life has departed. 
Respect for the mere body, when deprived of life, rests on con- 
victions, sentiments, and beliefs, the gradual building of many 
thousand years of thoughtful reflection. 

The important position ascribed to goddesses, in ancient Irish 
religious belief, is very noticeable, and was doubtless owing, at 
least in part, to the associations of maternity, and the train of 
thought following therefrom. Think what we may of sex- worship, 
and however repulsive to present day ideas it may appear, it was 
nevertheless not only an ancient form of worship, but was idso 
one of the most natural ways of expressing the ideas of creation, 
of renewal, and reproduction. It is not to be judged by modem 
standards, the people and the surroundings of their times must 
be considered when we endeavour to form a just estimate of 
customs once common. 

*• Is it strange," writes a lady, " that they regarded with rever- 
ence the great mystery of human birth ? Were they impure thus 
to regard it ? Or are we impure that we do not so regard it ? Let 
us not smile at their mode of tracing the infinite and incompre- 
hensible cause throughout all the mysteries of nature, lest by 
so doing, we cast the shadow of our own grossness on their 
patriarchal simplicity." It is extraordinary that there are a large 
number of otherwise intelhgent people who do not possess the 
power of discriminating between what merely sounds profane and 
what is really profane. 

In later times Christian ecclesiastics were not slow to avail 
themselves of a means, ready at band, of adding to their reputa- 
tion and influence, and supplementing their revenues. Women, 
who for some cause or another had hitherto been without off- 
spring, were encouraged to continue the ancient custom of visiting 
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the sacred pagan " beds," making proper offerings ttnd going 
through tbe prescribed ceremonies.* 

tiui>ernatural generation is a very old as woU as a very 
wide-spread idea. For instance the native blacli women of 
Austr^ia believe conception to tal<e place sometimes super- 
naturally and quite independently of marriage. 

Rapid development in religious ideas only occurred at an 
advanced stage of mental expansion, when savage man had, 
to a certain ei^tent, ceanud to ascribe to material objects a life 
analogous to that of animated nature, and gods and goddesses 
were r^avded as semi -spiritual beings, and as the origin, as 
well &» thp guardians or rulers, of the tribe. At this stage the 
god or goddess and the worshippers formed a natural unity bound 
up with the district they occupied. The dissolution of the tribe 
destroyed the tribal religion, and destroyed the tribal deity, the 
god or goddess could no more exist without its tribe than the 
tribe without its deity. Diit one has to be very guarded when 
making generalisations as to tbo religious past of the aborigines, 
for, as a. rule, the masses of mankind neither rise to, nor descend 
to the acknowledged precepts of their faith, they do not live up 
to the best ports of a good religion, nor do they descend to the 
depths of the worst parts of, what we may consider, a bad 
religion. It has been remarked that Christians do not rise to the 
level of their founder, nor are heatliens as depraved as, upon the 
Christian theory, tliey ought to bo. 

The total absence from Ireland of relics of anything that would 
ceem to our eyes to have been an idol (we except from this the 
idol-, pillar- or holed-stoues of a latter date), the total absence of 
visible symbols of spirit-like or material beings is almost conclusive 
evidence that the natives possessed no materialised representa- 
tions of anthropomorphic deities. Does it not afford grave food 
lor reflection that, with a most thoughtfully displayed care in pro- 
Tiding for the future of the dead, there should have been no 
uatciial perMniii cation of a deity, or deities, until the introduc- 
tion of Christianity ? In this respect mental childhood rises 
raperior to tlie Christian creed, for it clothes the idea of a deity 
or deities, with vagueness, and does not attempt to impersonate 
tbem. The best eiccuteil and most artistic statues of the old 
Koman goils are the product of an age of wide-spread infidelity, 

• SMtoLi , pp. 3IS-aitf, also under ■' Uuriugo-lore," '■ Well-," aud"8loni'- 

. v<«>)itp." The •upaittilionpiiiteil with qiiileoa muub atren^ in England. In 

' lb* •naaj of Jnrniir Churth, NuTlbumbtrlaod, tho rada but lubttantial oakiiii 

I dkMltaf tile VnDeroblu llede i* ureaorved, to whitb bridei tepiit innamluluty 

1^ nairli(e (nrvice is conL'IuduJ, uid leat tbeniseliM upon il. This nrl, 

■ iiiiiHin to popular b«licf, will make ihom the " joyful mutbur at cbildnjn " 

Ib CmM, dK long Bgo, tnoti hridea would not have coiuidered tbe niuriag" 

•■raMay wmplctod uqIcu Ibvy bod )(<>au tbrougb ibis pcifonuauLe. 
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for when they were sincere believers in their deities, the Latins 
possessed but an indifferent statuary, and Seneca observes that 
the primitive clay statuettes were much more propitious than 
those of marble, and were certainly worshipped with greater 
fervour. 

It seems that, at a certain stage in all religions, there is a 
natural tendency to worship, or venerate, tangible images of 
supposed superior spirit-like beings. The cult may take a longer 
or shorter period to develop, it may when developed be sap- 
pressed, but it possesses great vitality and there appears to be an 
inherent desire in the human breast to revive gross matezial 
worship and idolatry. 

Idolatry and idolator are terms applied in a general way to 
very different things. An idolator, strictly speaking, may be 
defined as a person who worships an image, which the wor- 
shipper veritably believes to be itself conscious and powerful for 
both good and evil. Many Christians unconsciously practise 
what may fairly be described as idolatry, i.e., they look upon the 
image as a visible representation of the invisible being addressed, 
but few can, strictly speaking, be defined as idolators. Accord- 
ing to Miss Eingsley, the well-known African traveller, even in 
Fetichism it is not the material object that the more intelligent 
negro worships, but the spirit which he supposes dwells in it. If 
this be the case, much otherwise unintelligible becomes intelligible. 
This may be pressed further, for it is true of most of the heathen 
that few amongst them believe the actual image to be endowed 
with consciousness. The Rev. E. Taylor tells us that in image 
worship, as observed by him on an Island in the Pacific Ocean, 
the Atiia (spirit or god) was supposed only to enter the image for 
the occasion. ** The natives declare they did not worship the 
image itself, but only the Atua it represented and that the image 
was merely used as a way of approaching him.*' Nam Deus est 
quod imago docet, sed non Deus ipsa, banc cemas sed mente colas 
quod cernis in ipsa. 

The Church of Ireland forbids its members to hold that God 
has parts and pskssions like themselves, though as He is worshipped 
in the Prayer Book, many prayers appear to be departures fhim 
this injunction ; but the Christian differs from the heathen in 
this, that his God is to some extent a mental, that of the heathen 
a material image. This may be explained, at least in part, bv 
observing that the language of devotion must always be largely 
the language of poetry, and that it is impossible to form any 
idea of God without calling anthropomorphism to our aid. Still 
a similar observation would go a long way in explaining, or 
justifying, heathen methods of worship. 

The individual man makes God after his individual imagina- 
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tioi). We each worship a God of our own. Tliere is a great 
foundation o( tnitb in the grim jest " that if God made man 
in his own image, man does as much by bim." 

" The Etfaiop'g gods hsTG Ethiap eyes, 
firoiizv ube^a and woolly hair: 
Tlie gods of GreetP were liko (he Gteelu, 
As keen and told Knd fair." 

As a French writer has wittily observed, " if the Trianglen had a 
<iod, he would be three-aided," and Goothe remarks that " Man 
never knows bow anthropomorphic he is." 

The wurrior-like nature of the Scandinavian gods reflects tlie 
characteristics of their worshippers; the solitude of the desert 
welded the Arab into a monotheist. In fact it may be said that 
the development of the religious germ depends, to a great extent. 
on the nature of the people, on the natural features and geol<^y 
of the country more than on political surroundings and social 
habits, and its growth is accelerated or retarded by those diurnal 
agencies which control the progress of mental expansion. Thus. 
the study of tlie mythological creed of tbe uihabitants of any 
land offers a wide and tempting subject to the inquirer. 

Diodorua describing the customs of tbe Druidical priegtbood 
designates them " t^aruides," and. according to Dr. P. W. Joyce, 
tbe Irish peasantry still apply the term xfini-ilruiit, i.e. an old 
Dmid, to a crabbed cunning old man. Pliny (Xitt. Hist., svi. 95) 
derives the word " Druid" from Zpw, an oak ; some connect it 
with darnrh, the Celtic for that tree. It is alleged that when an 
u*k died, tlie Druids stripped ofiT the bark, and shaped it into a 
ptUar. pyramid, or cross, and continued to worship it as an 
t-inblen) of ihe God. In the Latin Lives of SS. Patrick and 
Columbkille ibe Druids are styled '• Magi." In Bishop 
Itedell's translation of the Bible into Irish, Simon Magus 
ihi^ing, Acts ix.) is rendered "Simon the Druid," Swmon 
an Jrwii: v.9, " used sorcery," i/u Mi wn ilhraoi : v. 11, " with 
Ilia aorceries," «« dkrnoMhi'achil. The old school of Iriab 
antiquarians imagined they saw a Druid in every bush. 
Thifl led to an inevitable reaction, and now, probably, many 
people believe that Druidiam bad no footing in the land. Yet 
numerous singular customs exist which must have originate)] 
(fom a religious idea. The religious aspect of the rites has 
he«o gradually obscured, and in some cases finally lost, but 
tba enatoms have been carried on, in almost stereotyped form, 
bom the days in vhicb they were practised by mere savages. 
If these customs be compared with those described in the 
I'uaages iUnstrative of cites and observances in ancient Irisli 
MSS, there will probably be discovered for us the entire secret 
x2 
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of the religious system of our heathen ancestors, and we skull 
see disclosed the means hy which the early Cbristiaii Chmdi id 
Ireland dissolved and absorbed the old Pagan Panthean — a eom- 
paratively easy task, for the latter consisted, as we haTe seen, 
of a nmnber of supernatural beings without bond, without cohe- 
sion, not held together by any apparent principle and without t 
great All -Father, an Odin, or a Jove. 

This colourless religion, this worship of a host of smgie 
spirits without marked individuality, would folly acooont &r 
the comparatively easy abandonment of the uninteresting diTin- 
ities. On the other hand, the gods of the Saxons, in the minds 
of whose ancestors they had originated, possessed a marlced in- 
dividuality which forcibly appealed to the idiosyncraeies of the 
race, so that an efiieusement of their gods seemed to the Saxcos 
to be a voluntary abandonment of tiieir own kingdom and of 
their own power which were to be handed over to the gnidanee of 
a stranger god, and this revolution was therefore not eflfeeied 
without a bitter and prolonged struggle. 

It was, however, not uncommon for one religion to adopt Ae 
gods of another. Even Judaism seems to have done this in % 
modified manner. Welhausen translates Psalm xxix. 1, '^ Asenbe 
to JH\^, ye sons of God, ascribe to JHVH honour and praise," 
and he remarks on the passage : — *' Judai sm ha s turned the 
heathen gods into angels, commissioned by JHVH to goveim tibe 
various nations." The earlier idea may possibly have been, that 
JHVH was the supreme god under whom the gods of the pec^les 
exercised a del^ated power. According to a very learned and 
entirely ** orthodox " writer JHVH is to be identified, or rather 
His origin is to be traced, to £a, or Ya, or Sin, the moon-god of 
Babylonia. Another and probably a clearer instance of the 
influence exercised on Judaism by heathen thought, is to be 
noted in conne3aon with the cherubim. The cherub of Christian 
art is not the cherub of the Old Testament. Painters hsTe 
derived their idea firom Cupid, but there can be little donbt that 
the Cherub of the Bible is, in its original, the winged bull of 
Assvria. 

Traces of the Elder faiths of Ireland have been described as 
far as our present knowledge permits, as also the distinct indica- 
tions of the long-continued struggle between Christianity and 
Paganism, the former gradually overcoming the latter, and, in 
ix>pular usage, adopting much from the conquered ^th. Such is 
almost invariably the case, more especiaUy when the conquerors 
are numerically inferior to the conquered. Owing to the wild 
and unsettled condition of the country, teachers must have been 
i>oarce. and there could not have been that oversight from anj 
responsible and restraining authority which would keep the 
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staucUcd of Christian doctrine pure amongst the various w&rring 

The so-callei] Irish alphabet, introduced by tlie early 
Christian missionaries, ia composed of the ordinary cursive 
cliaracters used in everyday transactions of the Roman literaturu 
of ilie first centuries of the Christian era; a sentence in Irish 
characters might be easily mlstalcen for a copy of the scratchings 
of n popular phrase, or catch sentence, many of which may be 
seen scrawled on the walls of the buried villas and buildings of 
Herculaneuni and Pompeii, and elsewhere. This running hand 
differs considerably from the familiar square -shaped letters of 
Boman lapidary iuscHptions, and it is a misnomer to designate 
it "Irish." 

Christianity, coming as it did with a superior civilization, 
must have early forced its way into a recognised place. But 
after its initial successes, it would, for a time, be barely tolerated 
and forced to propagate itself almost in- secret. At this sta^e 
there would, doubtless, be a careful concealment from cateehu- 
meus of much of its teaching (a course of conduct borrowed from 
paganism with its mysteries) which would gradually be conveyed 
to them when they became illiiminati, or initiates into the 
Christian mysteries. They would now leam, probably for the 
first time, that their former gods were regarded by their tBachera 
a^ devils. In a later stitge the two religions would be on an 
equaUty of popular influence ; and, finally, the religion of the 
more civilized would attain ascendancy, and, as far as circum- 
staooeB permitted, endeavour, by persecution, to stamp out the 
oonqaered faith. In this onward course it merely followed the 
natoial order of events and the bent of human nature in all ages, 
whether regarded from a religious, political, or moral standpoint. 
ChristiKU theology, however, is, now-a-days, gi-adually purifying 
iUeli from the physical force with which it formerly associated 
itself; like modem science it is re-adjiisting itself to what alone 
eati stand the test of criticism ; but in former days. 



For creeds (if coiTect synopses) bear somewhat the relation to 
religion and to the scriptures, that a small scale map does to 
a continent, or rather, as Ptolemy's Map of Ireland (see •nitr, 
vol. i., fig, 75) to a well finished work of the present century, 
or to put it ill another way, the creeds bear the same relation to 
the truths Ihey are siip[iosed to express, as do the rude attempts 
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of a child to the finished works of a trained artist. The works 
of the old Fathers, and of some of their modem imitators, 
may remain, as monuments, to show posterity over what trifles 
{i.e. trifles, as regarded from a strictly non-theological stand- 
point) men wrangled, fought, and slew each other for the greater 
honour and glory of their Creator ; whilst incorporated pagan 
theology, with its accompanying rites and ceremonies, will serve, 
for all time, as a beacon to the antiquarian explorer in his 
researches on religious evolution. 

Through the ages the progress of the great battle against 
compulsory ignorance, for &ee thought and for free knowledge, 
has been very slow ; but great minds have waged the prolonged, 
and, at times, apparently hopeless contest, and, little by httle, 
have added to the range of what may be publicly discussed 
without fear of legal penalties being inflicted by either Church or 
State. Science has never sought to advance her cause by alliance 
with the civil power, -and is unstained by crimes ; bat in the 
name of religion numbers of people, innocent of any offence, 
have been socially ruined, mentally and physically tortored, and 
have welcomed death as a release from sufferings inflicted in the 
name of the founder of the Christian Church. 

Christianity by setting itself to dissipate, where it could not 
absorb, the ancient mythology, and by inculcating an introspec- 
tive and narrow habit of thought, was antagonistic to the growth 
of a love of nature and of its mysteries ; but now the wonders 
which science has revealed, afford a fresh field to the imagination. 
What has been observed, by some thoughtful writers, of the 
Christian religion in Ireland in the present century would, 
if uttered by an Irish pagan of the fifth century, have been 
equally applicable, namely, that it cannot well be done without, 
but that, as it is, it cannot be universally accepted ; its outward 
aspect must, to some extent, change with the times, for the great 
reserve of adaptability to the circumstances of the age with 
which it is endowed, is its great source of strength, and a good 
guarantee of its practical perpetuity. 

The stride from ** there is no such God as is now preached," 
to ** there is no God,*' though apparently simple, is not easily 
made, but it is frequently brought about by the narrowness and 
arrogance of pulpit discourses, which force scientifically trained 
minds into active opposition, and do violence to the common 
sense of even the wayfaring man. 

In the case of our remote forefathers, religion commanded 
their faith and subjugated their reason ; to our fathers it became 
a dogma ; to many of the present generation it is a mighty 
problem which invites solution ; for we have arrived at a very 
unsatisfactory stage in mental expansion. We may be described 
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as banng attained the position patlietically describad by Hood in 
Uie following lines : — 

" I rcmembor, I rpmember, 

The lir treea, ilnrk Hnd high : 
I iiwd to think Iheir slender topa. 

Were dote iigainst the sky ; 
It wag n childiah ignotaiiae. 

But now 'tis little jof , 
To know I 'm further off from EeaTen, 

Than n-hen I was n boy." 

" Bevealod religion commnnda our fnitk and subjugates otir 
■cason ; science requiceH freedom of sea.rch, and appeals to facts." 
Froude reniarka tbat : " If I may judge from tlie pFevaillng tone 
of modem popular literature, from the loud avowals of incredulity 
on one side, the lamentations on the other, on tho spread of 
infidel opinions, it seems as if, after sixteen liundred years of 
Wtisfied belief which came in with Christianity, we were passing 
ODce more into a cycle of analogous doubts ; the sentiments of so 
(obnst a thinker as Lucian, under the same trials, are the foot- 
prints of a friend who has travelled before us the road on which 
we are entering." 

Luctui, who lived in the second century, was not only a 
"robust thinker," but a sceptic and a scoffer to boot. The 
pagan divinities he treatetl with open derision, Christianity be 
Ignored. There are few finer specimens of hnmour than bis 
IMaXogvt of the Gods, where he depicts ,Tupiter as expressing his 
fear that if the human race lost its faith in the divinities of 
Olympus, the gods might cease to exist. In this Lucian simply 
posbiMl ontbropomorpbisni to a logical conclusion. 

The theory of a sudden ojid complete conversion of Ireland 
from Paganism to Christianity is incompatible with the survival 
of so much that is distinctly pagan in the thoughts and practices 
o( the peasantry. There are even, it is alleged, some recorded 
inotances of Irish Christian priests travelling or living on the 
continent of Europe, before the a<)veiil of St. Patrick's mission, 
of whom attained to literary and ecclesiastical eminence. 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, however, does not appear to entertain a high 
""*"'■ of either the moral or intellectual characteristics of early 
tics, and points out that there was little to choose 
the Christian priest and the tribal medicine -man. " A 
of atones are extant in which the Irish saints play a part 
that assorts singularly ill with our idea of tho saintly character ; 
Ibey ebow themselves vehement and unscrupulous partisans, they 
to trick and dodge to achieve their ends. But the in- 
tcnaling point is, that whilst they approve themselves to be on 
the same moral level as the pagan Druid, they hkewise approve 
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themselves to be on the eame intellectual level. There is ibe 
same belief in the irresistible power of formula, in the irreToeabfe 
nature of the oath, in the efficacy of symbol and spell." Most 
legends bear, indeed, witness to the fact that the eariy Iriik 
samts were " mere tribal medicine-men, with a Christian instoij 
of a pagan bag of tricks." We should look upon them as ni- 
viving by sheer force of tradition, " tor it is difficult to inugiDe ! 
that centuries after the firm establishment of Christianity, Iriilt 
story-tellers went out of their way to vilify their national siuiUi 
by describing their barbarous acts and their archaic and \n- 
Christian modes of thought, with which the writers conld not 
possibly have been acquainted." It must, however, in all fiunKS, 










be stated that contemporaneous documents, or to be more contct, 
the earliest documents which have come down to us, are, when 
compared with the more modem, comparatively simple and frte 
from miracle. It is in the biographies, composed some centariee 
after the saints' deaths, that the above-mentioned characteristiis 
become most apparent. For example, compare St. PatricVs 
" Confessio " with his life by Jocelin. 

In material matters, in sepulture aa in religion, onecostam 
glided into the other without any hard dividing line. In nunj 
ancient cemetries connected with the earliest monastic establish- 
ments in Ireland, graves formed in pagan fashion are of by no 
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. demon stmting that, in material as in 
spiritual matters, there was a gradual and easy transition from 
one religion to the other. The tombs of the early Christians 
present a variety of forms, rude sarcophagi resembling crom- 
iMics, cists, or small earns enclose<3 by a circular wall of 
uncemented stones. Near the Bugar-loaf Hill a cromleac, it is 
stated, stands in a churchyard, and there is another cromleoc- 
like grave in a Cbriatian burial place in the county Leitrim 
(fig. 941. 

A hillock in the churchyard of Knock, under the Castlerea 
hills, marks the site of a demolished cromleac, so that sepulture, 
ill this spot, dates back to pre-historic and pagan times. There 
is also n fine sepulchral mound not fiir distant \ whether this 
luonnd is the "knock" which gives name to tho locality, or 
wrbether the hill on which tJie graveyard is placed has a better 
claim to this title, is a 
subject open to discussion, 
but hotli demolished crom- 
leac and surviving sepul- 
chral moond indicate that 
the place was a centre tor 
bomaD interment in verj' 
early and prc-Chiistiaii 
timea. Repeated instances 
j^pear to prove tbe exist- 
•DCfl of pagan cemeteries, 
which the early mission- 
Aries selected for the burial 
of their converts. The 
direction in which these 
early Christian graves point 
is generally east and west ; 
but in a cemetery adjoining 
a very oorly church at St. 
John's Point. Co. Down, 
and also in other localities, 
the cists are arranged in 

pagan manner in the form of a circle, i.e. in the same position 
as the tenants assumed ui life, when lying stretched before one 
of iheir camp fires. For example, a seemingly pagan pillar stone 
at Kilnnaog^'art (%. 95), but now bearing Christian emblems, 
Stands at the northern edge of a circle, formed by numcrou-t low, 
flat graves, their longer axis pointing towards the centre, with an 
intier circle of much smaller graves, concentric with the onter 
inrde. At the base of the pillar stone (a) lies a round bosiu-Iike 

e (b) not unlike, but smuller than tliose found in the chamber 
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of the Grange Cam. The common centre of these two circles 
of graves is marked by a smaller pillar stone (c). - 

All this cumulative material, as well as folk-lore evidence, 
demonstrates that Christianity was, after a time, accepted by tiie 
majority of the ancient Irish. *' The beantifnl and poetical tale 
of the lovely young Mother with her Child-God, wroagbt upon the 
tender feelings in the naturally sympathetic hearts of the Irish, 
who adopted it readily into their pagan legends, wliicb were not 
overthrown by it, but on the contrary served as a frame to shov 
off its beauty, and to this ver^ day the old heathen mythology 
holds its ground with a vitahty but little affected by modern 
ideas or by scientific criticism." 

Many writers have described, as special characteristics of the 
ancient Irish, the qualities of a deep-seated vein of melancholy, \ 
weird imaginativeness joined to this passionate love of the 
beautiful. But primitive folk living in the midst of natnie, 
and continually witnessing natural phenomena, are bound to be 
constantly impressed with a sense of nature's mysteries, and this 
feeling finds crude expression in numerous superstitious obser?- 
ances. These characteristics, however, are no peculiar heritage 
of the Irish ; they merely represent a certain stage in tbe evolution 
of most primitive folk, and are found in equal force amidst other 
and apparently very dissimilar races. 

It is a difficult process to trace back to their original source 
some chains of thought still current, and to see what those ideas, 
which have revolutionized the world, were like in their infantine 
beginnings. For in the present day no one can fully understand 
the mental standpoint, or even the ideas of the civilization on 
which the ancient inhabitants based their everyday life ; primitive 
man, as a rule, has no wish for change, in fact no ideas enter 
his head which tend to effect a transformation in his everyday 
existence. 

The transforming motor, in Ireland, came through the intro- 
duction of a new religion ; its philosophy and classic modes of 
thought woke the slumbering mass of the unreasoning multitude 
to new intellectual life. 

The force of the current of thought in ancient Greece and 
Rome seems to have been spent before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Men were feeding, or rather vegetating, upon the past. 
Christianity came, and with it a period of new life and light, 
which was in turn overwhelmed by tlie darkness of the Middle 
Ages, caused immediately by the break up of the Roman Empire. 
This Middle Age period of darkness would, however, have been 
caused more slowly, but as surely, by the exclusive study of the 
Bible, as then expounded, together with its addenda of volumi- 
nous patristic literature. Then came the Saracenic revival of 
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litemtiiro, which more or lesB permeated Western literature. In 
a later period came the capture o£ Constantinople by the Tutka, 
and the flight of Greek scholars to the West, resulting in a. 
European revival oE classic art and classic studies, and ultimately 
in that mighty upheaval of art and of thought called res^iectively 
" the lienaissance " and " the Reformation." B'rom these, aa a 
lat^r source, may be traced the genesis of the modern world ; 
from them are derived the forces which have tniiisfonned the 
world, both physically and morally. 

In the days of the conversion of Ireland, which process, the 
reader will bear in mind, was a long and slow one, zealous 
Christian priests, " Mit Kettenklang und eineni neuen Gotte," 
might induce their converts to pray to the saints ; but when the 
prescribed rite was pcrfonned the honest half pagan would turn 
with affection to the elder hierarchy, and, paradoxical as it may 
at first sight appear, a singleness of religious feeling was the 
motor of this seemingly double action, by which he held on to 
the old faith, while he at the same time embraced, or tried to 
embrnce, the new. Thns the early Christian missionaries, in 
endeavouring to wean the masses from long-established paganism, 
did not attack time-honoured usages directly in front, but turned 
their flank, and instead of exterminating the enemy they only 
routed and scattered them. Here and there detached bodies 
renialne<l, which still offered a resolute, though in general passive, 
resistance ; sometimes there occurred a rally, and Christianity 
was checked in its conquering career. For more than fourteen 
hnndred years there existed two forms of religion, side by side — 
the traditional creed believed in by the mass of the people, and 
the worship of those who held the Christian faith. At length 
the antagonism between the two ceased by the almost entire 
absorption of the former by the latter, and traces of heathenism 
are now only to be detected by the differences apparent between 
the religion of the educated and of the uneducated ; for experience 
demonstrates that primitive beliefs are practically indestructible — 
new ideas overlie theold, but do Dotextinguit;h them. Take, for 
example, the names of the seven days of the week ; every day is 
dedicated to an old pagan go<t or ({oddess. Primitive rights, 
which have been banished for centuries from religion as publicly 
practised, are kept alive in local superstitions; for there hoe never 
been an epoch in the existence of any race in which nil old institu- 
tions, all old ideas, have suddenly vanished, yielding place to a 
brand-new religion. The higher knowledge to which man has 
now almost universally attained is " an outgrowth from the lower 
knowledge, and this, hke the outcrop of older rocks above the 
liewer rocks, as well as their fusion together, which we see in the 
eruBt of the earth, often overlays or is mingled with more modern 
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beliefs.'* With unchanged and stereotyped customs and ideas 
before us for analysis, tiie past becomes as the present, the pre- 
sent is as the past ; the veil which has hitherto shrouded bygone 
ages is to a great extent lifted ; the living become, unconscioiislj 
to themselves, witnesses to the correctness of the descriptiaiis of 
the scenes and ideas of the Eld. Thus, after the marrisige c^e- 
mony has been performed according to law, traditional custom 
unposes the performance of certain rites which appear irrational 
Hence it is plain that beneath the present-day custom, lie oiher 
and more ancient traditional beliefs — waifs drifted down to us 
along the stream of time from a dim and remote past ; but these 
primitive customs and illusions which long hung on the borders 
of, but are now more or less incorporated with, present-day reli- 
gion will in time indubitably die out. They are mere embodimeDts 
of man's childlike notions as regards the respect due to the 
unseen, based upon a worship of the forces of nature. Cventually 
worship, disregarding tradition, will develop into true reUgion, 
and irrational customs and material objects will be disregarded 
for the adoration of a one and only God. Perhaps the ChristiMi 
philosopher and seer had caught some glimpse of such a futoie 
when he tells us that the heavenly city had **no temple 
therein." 

When an older religion has given place to a younger, the old 
divinities are apt to be treated in a very cavalier fashion ; yei 
customary observances nevertheless continue. Traces of this are, 
as we have seen, clearly discernible in popular proverbs, cus- 
toms, and folk-lore ; for worships that contain heathenish 
elements are to a great extent traditional, and nothing is more 
foreign to them than the introduction of forms for which there 
is no precedent. 

What is regarded as law at one stage of culture may be looked 
upon as crime at another. For instance, in ancient Sparta 
undetected theft was meritorious; in old Scandinavian society 
the murder of a troublesome rival was looked upon as the proper 
way of extrication from an awkward predicament. Lacedemonian 
thief and Scandinavian murderer alike, doubtless, felt the glow 
of a thoroughly approving conscience, when the former had 
successfully committed his larceny and the latter had carefully 
brained his rival ; but nowadays these former virtues are, unfor- 
tunately, from the point of view of those who practise them, 
regarded by society in the light of crime, and their perpetrators 
become, if detected, the prey of the nearest policeman. Customs 
of the peasantry should be approached in an appreciative spirit, 
and should be treated on scientific methods. These unadopted 
waifs are neither recognised by the present dominant Christian 
religion nor by the law of the land ; in fact, they are now to 
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some extent disco iiatenanccd by the former, and are certainly 
punished by the latter when tliey run couuter to present-day 
practices. Though ensentially thti exclusive property of the least 
cultured portion of the community, it is self-evident that thev 
were not invented by them, but were inherited ; for they accord 
with superstitions and customs prevalent iimongst present-day 
uvage tribes, and are, therefore, mere stereotyped fragments of 
ancient barbaric thought. Students who have undertaken the 
task of trying to unravel tho tangleil skein of the religious ideas 
of savages are of opinion that the ideas of savages, though 
apparently boidering upon the gruesome or the ridiculous, are in 
reality far removed from anything of tlie sort. Generated iu a 
mental atmosphere that we should probably consider as per' 
meated with intense ignorance, the beliefs and practices of 
8a\'ages are nevertheless, according to their ideas, strictly 
logi^. and, when properly analysed and classified, display the 
principles of their original formation and subsequent develop- 
ment. 

Thus an archieological writer brings to the light of day things 
which would otherwise remain unnoticed, and tries to place an 
abstruse and dry subject interestingly before the modem reader, 
who, as a rule, like Gallio of old, cares for none of these things — 
onless they are written in a popular manner. The archfeological 
writer, must, however, record with amplitude, not only important 
but also unimportant tacts. To do his work properly, an Irish 
arcfajpological writer must also be a cold scientist, too callous to 
be affected by the shock, or rather series of shocks, which his 
opinions, fortified by the production of facts, may have on those 
reared in the sentimental atmosphere of romantic glamour anr- 
roanding the past of human existence in ancient Erin, for archaic 
life in Ireland can now bo traced back to an almost protoplasmic 
8tat« of society. 

From a renew of the past, it is apparent that there was a 
slow bnt constant progress in the ascending scale of religious 
as well as of material civiliiuition ; no sudden transition from 
savagery to culture, but an amelioration in the general status of 
society, which, at the period of tho introduction of iron and of 
Christianity, had placed the inhabitants above the class of many 
tribes of present-day savages. There is complete continuity in 
ibis chain of amelioration — " All things which are now believed 
to be of the greatest antii^uity were once new ; and what we now 
^fend by example will one day be quoted as an example." The 
Uoka in this chain may be thus roughly described : what is 
anetent becomes venerable, what is venerable becomes holy, 
^e testivals of the Christian Church are traceable to heathen 
woreUp ; and we shall doubtless some time or another discover 
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that these were observances borrowed from a remoter past, the 
faint reflex of another and mysterious genesis. 

*' The footprints of an elder race are here, 

• • • • • 

And shadows of the old iHy«teiiou8 faiths." 

Superstitions may be defined as beliefs and practices, which, 
to the mind of the hearer or beholder, are founded upon wh&t 
he considers as erroneous conceptions of God and of the — now 
well known — laws of Nature ; for almost every man, no matter 
how low he may be on the nmgs of the ladder of civilization, 
has his convictions of, what he considers to be, right or wrong. 

In the sense of the above definition St. Paul doubtless used 
the word *' superstitious '"'' when he criticised the astuten^sof 
the philosophic Athenians, desirous of shielding themselves from 
the anger of any god whom they might have unintentionally 
neglected to propitiate ; but St. Paul's criticism appUes not to 
his age alone, its applicability extends to every age and to 
every people. 

We now-a-days pride ourselves on our freedom from super- 
stition, and are, perhaps, inclined to err in the other extreme. 
We cast ridicule at ** medicine men,'* quite oblivious of the &ct 
that among us now there are still found, under other names, men 
who firmly believe that they have power with the unseen, and 
that they know more about the unknown than has ever been as 
yet given to man to find out. 

Superstition, after all, is primarily a mere rudimentary reli- 
gious instinct, which is liable to become strangely distorted. It 
appears as if the germ of the religious idea had been implanted 
in the human breast ; that there is within us a strange blending 
of the spiritual with the material, and an instinctive feeling that 
this world of matter is not to bound our existence. There is the 
greatest difficulty in defining where what may be considered 
** superstition'* ends and where what may be considered ** religion" 
commences. The superstitious or religious instinct is found in 
almost all mankind. At the head of the evolutionary scale 
there is a steady and continuous effort to get rid of it ; bnt, 
except with some strong intellects, this appears to be an impossi- 
bility, for even with the most intellectual the superstitious 
instinct often breaks out in some distorted fashion. On the 
other hand, at the bottom of the social scale, it it quite possible 
that there may be some savages of low type guileless of any 
form of superstition ; again, there may be some in whom the 

♦ Acts xvii. 22, A. V. ** too superstitious'*; R. V. ** somewhat supersti- 
tious,*' margin, or " religious.** 
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germ of superstition is still in protaplasm. A savage who 
arrives at the lowest stage of superstition has, nevertheless, made 
a great advance from the mere brute. The savage who sacrifices 
the tit-bits of the victim of his how or of his spear to his god, is 
on a inueb biglier intellectual plane than the savage who diivoura 
the carcase without any propitiatory offering, for the slightest 
intellectual or moral advance is pregnant with promise. 

The unsympathetic treatment of superstitions is unphilosophic 
as well aa unscientific; for supei'stitions are not the swaddling 
bands of infancy, they may rather be compared to the hark grow- 
ing on the tree from ita infancy and adapting itself to its gradual 
development and to the growth which it stimulates or causes. 
The importance of a sympathetic treatment of the relics of ancient 
Faiths, such a& has been attempted, is self-evident to any thinking 
mind. To the more thoughtful, ancieut rites must always have 
had an esoteric meaning, and the grosser the rite the more the 
mind must have been fixed on its inner sense. 

Thus those who essay to depreciate superstitions in order to 
exalt Christianity, play a disingenuous role, for there is a germ 
of truth in lliem all ; and no one can properly weigh the merits 
of diSerent trains of thought unless he uses the same just balance. 
U would be fatal, too, for any creed to claim immunity from 
tritioism ; Christianity, unless it has greatly changed since its 
early years, certainly does not do so. It enjoyed no such privi- 
Icige wbeu it overturned the powerful religions of the ancient 
world. It was superior to them, and overthrew them on its 
ments.juBt as, at a later date, Mabomedanism overthrew heatlien- 
ism and a very debased form of Christianity. Heathens may be 
„ eon%-erted to a higher religion ; but a greater Faith, such as 
Christianity or Mabomedaoism, taught in childhood and once 
accepted, is rarely, if ever, conscientiously changed for another. 

The growth of Theism as embodied in Christianity, ivith its 
bard and fast definitions, its ethical ideas, and its personal tcla- 
tioDs with a great and only Spirit has gradually developed &om a 
Riucli lower form of behef in the supernatural. The mere tribal 
God of Israel, the interesting divinities of the Greeks and Romans, 
with their doubtful morality, the undelinable God of the Vedas, 
ha^'e yielded place to the impeccable but personal God of Chris- 
tianity, who was described or rather foreshadowed thousands of 
VMn ago in the Prophets and in the Psalms, for it was no mere 
blind chance that sliaped the growth of the religion of Israel 
and finally transformed ii into one suitable for all mankind. 
^16 abeurd theories started by visionary antiquarians of the 
, last oentory have greatly retarded the proper study of the ancient 
leligton, or religions, professed by the pre-Christian inhabitants 
ol Erin. Of these writers it may be said, Qaoi komims tot 
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sententiiE, which can be paraphrased '* so many archsaologists so 
many fancies." This school is, however, even yet, not quite 
extinct, for M. Jubainville, a recent French writer, affirms his 
beUef , in which he is followed by Mr. Yates, that the narratives 
of the battles between the Dedanann and the Firbolgs are simply 
twisted and distorted allegories, representing the contests between 
the powers of Light and Darkness, or of Good and Evil, the 
former being represented by the Dedanann, the latter by the 
Firbolgs. The Frenchman, M. Jubainville, will probably keep 
literary hadesian company (apologies to the shades and to tl;^ 
reader for the use of the adjective which the writer cannot find 
in the dictionary) with the EngUshman, Colonel Vallancey, and 
the Anglo-Irishman, Mr. Yates, these writers being '' more Irish 
than the Irish themselves." Their deliramenta doctrifus may 
in weight and importance be compared to the questions onee 
seriously argued amongst schoolmen, one of the most warmly 
debated being the fixing of the definite number of angels thgl 
could, with convenience to themselves, dance on the point of a 
needle. The proverb which says that *' nothing is certain bat the 
unforeseen," was never better exemplified than in the modem 
resurrection of a school of archaeology which died of ridicnle 
nearly a century ago. It is a sign of the times we live in. 
Populus vult decipi. Archaeological publications are inundated 
with an increasing number of contributors sadly wanting in 
sobriety, breadth, and repose, who revel in extravagant, and 
even grotesque, idealisms, and the general reading public 
(decipiatur) accepts them at their own valuation. 

The difficulty of presenting a clear account of a country's past 
and unrecorded secular as well as religious history is only too 
evident, but we have long passed the time when statements are 
admitted without question simply because they were made at a 
remote period. The time has gone by when the ** history *' of 
the all credulous Keating and the various Irish Annals can be 
placed as classic works on the level of ancient Greek and Latin 
histories. A nation's record, however ancient, that is almost 
entirely occupied with long accounts of mere local struggles is but 
a poor history indeed, and but little else remains when super- 
natural occurrences that could never, according to modem science, 
have happened, are subtracted from the text. We call to mind 
now-a-days that the so-called ** historicar* Irish writers were pro- 
bably often as far, if not indeed farther, removed from the events 
they pretend to explain than they are from our times. Our more 
critical age takes account of what may be called the historical per- 
spective ; for scepticism has its useful side. We have the mediaeval 
saying :—^Tres medici, duo athvistiy which may be roughly rendered 
that any man who is an adept in science or in research makes a bad 
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cliurchman, for kiiowloilgo begets doubt, and implicit belief 
Bhrinlis in proportion to its growth. In almost every age 
of human advajicement, there is n sceptical stage ; this may 
be said to be well marked even in the Bible lEcolegiastea) 
for scepticism makes ita appearance in every period when 
man commences to rollect on the problem of life, past, present, 
and to come; and the FreachDr, like many modem writers, 
does not attempt to solve tbe enigmas lie propounds. If it be 
true that the general idea of religion espaiida with the intellect ; 
if there be no one final statement of the truth but only provisional 
enonciations, are not alternations of ages of faith with ages of 
criticism exactly what might be expected under tbe circumstances ? 
Certainly the '■ age of faith " which could Eiccept unquestioned 
the imaginative statements of mediieval history writers has long 
passed, and it is by patient work and study of folk-lore, and of 
the strange waifs which have come down to us from bygone ages, 
that we may hope to arrive at some idea of the life of preliistoric 
man. 

Onr examination of the survival in Ireland of the traces of older 
faiths than Christianity, in the form of national and traditional 
folk-lore, may conclude with the summary of this interesting sub- 
ject, given by the great Irish scholar, O'Donovan : — "I respect it 
(national traditional lore) as a great intluetice that has been, and 
no longer is, or can be. It fed the poetical fiaroe within the 
people's mind, and was the parent of true poetry in the more 
cultivated ; it nourished the latent instinctive aspirations of the 
Irish race, gave them aUment, and directed their movements, and 
rescued their ancestors from the dominion of brutish ignorance ; 
stirred them up with insatiable thirst for true knowledge, which 
when estabUshed on a Hglit basis, will raise this ancient and 
imaginative people to a truly noble standard among tbe civilized 
nations of modern Europe ; but its office bos been fulfilled ; it is 
no longer necessary to the exigencies of modern society, with 
which the Irish race mast either amalgamatoorperish. Tbe only 
interest it can have is a historical and a poetical one, and most 
men will acknowledge that nothing can be more interesting to us, 
in this point of view, than the progress of our ancestors, from 
rude primeval simplicity, to true civilization and positive 



Times are indeed changed, and our lines are fallen upon an 
epoch when gods and saints seem to be disappearing in the 
prt:seut uiiivc^ swirl and general break-up of all ancient land- 
marks, belteb, and systems, for when the divinities have dis- 
appeared from Olympus, when the local goddesses have departed, 
when Hades has lost itnterrors, a change of faith la surely impend- 
ing. Again the awful voice which long ago echoed round the 
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shores of the central sea, <* The great god Pan is dead," gi?e8 
forth afresh the dreadful news, untU the sound reverberates now in 
every comer of the civilized world. The majority of leading 
Christian teachers appear to be evolutionists of a more or less 
pronounced type, and surely there is nothing in Christiamtj 
itself, nor in the formulaa of most religious organizations, to 
prevent their teachers admitting the doctrine of evolution. But 
to bring themselves within the pale of orthodoxy, evolution mnst 
be regarded as arising from the action of an intelligent first 
Cause. There are few men in whom we can now unsospectiD^y 
trust, either in the religious or political world — in the pulpit few 
that believe all that they preach — in office, few statesmen that frill 
not betray their supporters, provided they imagine thej, or their 
party, will benefit by the betrayal. Political expediency is 
transformed into the goddess of Beason whom we are called upon 
to worship. We live in an epoch of political and religions 
transition and in an atmosphere of sham. If anyone m so 
reckless as to speak the truth he is hounded down, in old-wo^ 
manner, as a blasphemer against the gods, as an irreligious man, 
or at best is pointed to as a brutally candid thinker to thus tear 
aside the veil which hides the seething mass of unbelief 
beneath, for society hates those that try to unmask it. 
Many are now literally in search of a religion. If one 
could only obtain a good look from within at any particular 
organization included in what theologians style the Church 
Universal, fiat heresy would probabljr be found common enough. 
Could we but take an Asmodean fiight, and waiving aside all 
obstructions to the view, look down on this globe, what a world 
we would behold ! Moral bonds are loosening, the age of faith 
in all things is shaken to its foundation. The most serious 
strain that any civilization has to encounter occurs in that 
stage in intellectual development in which religious restraints 
are beginning to be disregarded. 

Whatever we may otherwise think of them, the men of old 
believed firmly in their creed. They could not behold a well 
without seeing there the abode of a beneficent being ; a tree 
without its local god — 

" And to this day tho peasant still 

With cautious fear avoids the ground. 
In each wild branch a spectre sees 
And trembles at each rising sound." 

They regarded all nature as permeated through and through, 
with influence from on high. If we think we possess more 
wisdom, we have, in reality, quite as little knowledge of the 
workings of the will of the Great Ruler of The Unseen. 
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The upward course of paganism in trelanJ Las now lieen 
traced (as far as present day knowledge n-ill allow) until the time 
wheu it was conquered by, and to a great extent absorbed into 
Chrktianity ; its "chiliUicod shows tlie man, as morning shows 
the day," but we should not, on that account, shrink from ex- 
ploring Uie past, for it with its horrors will iievei- return. Truth 
It is said, lies at the bottom of a well ; it is diflicult but not 
impossible to reach ; its certain and eventual triumph over error 
vill become a recognised fact in material as well as in moral 
matters. It is not too sanguine to predict that it will at length 
be reached, and will exhibit early human life in Ireland in a rer; 
different light from that in which it has been hitherto depicted. 
At the some time it is necessary to remember that archxologicnl 
truth is purely relative, admits apparently of no finality, and 
must be sur\-oyed in all lights and from all standpoints. There 
are but few lovers of trutli that will not agree in this. Many a 
now acknowledged truth was once a struggling and much con- 
troverted theory : the basis of every science has been, at one time, 
considered a fundamental fallacy. One of the most far-reaching 
questions in the New Testament, " what is truth ? "* received no 
answer, but the Boman Governor did not wait to listen to an 
answer bad it been granted, or, paradoxically, as it may seem, 
may not silejice be regarded as the answer. " We must never 
foi^t that man cannot ascertain absolute truth, and that the 
fiiuJ result of human inquiry into the matter is, that we are 
incapable of perfect knowledge ; that even if the truth be in our 
possession, we cannot be sure of it." Let us nevertheless try to 
eetabUsli tlie sway of what we consider to be the truth over the 
wild swirl of a seething arcbieological chaos: our sure ally is 
time; we should hold fast to nothing but that which is certain, 
and which has been verified by time, following St. Paul's 
advice, " Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good." 

The late Professortluxleyetates that early in life, he discovered 
" that one of the unpardonable sins, in the eyes of moat people, 
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of an tiDooSKiou* Uiutbtm, or ibat they li'lt Q«tbing beyond IbemtelTea." 
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is for a man to presimie to go aboat iinlabelled. The world 
regards such a person as the police do an nnmnzzkd dog, ixA 
nnder prop^ eontroL" Now u parrti licet wmgmis compomertj the 
writer is also a Tagiant and onlabelled animal, he can uehher 
defend the chimera of the ancient glories of Irebuidy nor, on the 
other hand, can he agree with those who paint the natiTes of £nn 
as anj worse than their neighbours across the ChanneL The 
writing of this work has been undertaken with reloctancet much 
in the spirit of the zealous Greek, who* after shattering the 
beantifol statnes he had formed j regarded as his gods, gases with 
regret at the wreck wronght bv die blows of his ioonodastie 
hammer; for no spectacle can be more moomfol than watching the 
dying agonies of an ancient and cherished belief, the belief in a 
former almost paradisiacal Ireland, which, in its day, has girea 
consolation, in the greatest depths of despondency, to many gener- 
ations of Irishmen, and there are also few acts which draw dotni 
greater opprobrinm on a writer than the demolition of popular hi- 
lades. It is difficult to replace them by well estaUudied fMts, 
and the general reader prefers fidlacions information to Utnk 
pages ; for sensible beings who do not require fiction, bat pr^r 
positive concrete information are at present in a very smaD 
minority. 

The text is, it is thought, untrammelled by shaky theories 
based on premature conclusions; there are certainly no pet 
cranks to uphold at any cost ; there is no *'a3Le to grind.*' 
Nothing has knowingly been extenuated, nothing has knowing/ 
been set down in malice ; throughout the attempt has been made 
to narrate, and it is hoped successfully, ** the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.'* 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Irreoulab Use of Maiden Surnames. 

iNote top, 40, line 22, after the word " kindred."] 

** It is A common practice for mothers of children, when registering births, 
to sign the entry with their maiden surname. Cases have also frequenUy come 
under notice when, in death entries, deceased widows are registered under their 
maiden name instead of their married name, the maiden name having been 
resumed on the death of the husband. 

'* The Registrar of Tuam, No. 2, fiuther reports that, in some cases in his 
district, the motber*s maiden surname is used by the children instead of the 
father*s, as — * John Keane,' real name * John Dunne.' " — Varieties and Syno- 
nyme of Surnamee and Chriatian Names in Ireland. Robert Matheson, p. 26. 



The Unholy Bound. 

[Ao(* top, 57, line 4, after the word ** sun."] 

** One very ancient and persistent superstition had regard to the direction 
of movement either of persons or things. This direction should always be 
with the course of the sun. To move against the sun was improper and 
productive of evil consequences, and the name given to this direction of 
movement was witherthine. Witches in their dances and other pranks always, 
it is said, went witherthine, Mr. Simpson in his work. Meeting the Sun, Mys, 
* The Llama monk whirls his praying cylinder in the wa^ of the sun, and fears 
lest a stranger should get at it and turn it contrary, which would take from it 
All the virtue it had acquired. They also build piles of stone, and always pass 
them on one side, and return on the other, so as to make a circuit with the sun. 
Mahommcdans make the circuit of the Caaba in the same way. The ancient 
dagobas of India and Ceylon were also traversed round in the same way, and 
the old Irish and Scotch custom is to make all movements Desiul^ or sunwise, 
round houses and graves, and to turn their bodies in this way at the be^nning 
and end of a journey for luck, as well as at weddings and other ceremomes.' 

"Togo witherahine and to read prayers or the ereed backwards were great 
«vilK, and pointed to connexion with the devil. The author of Olrig Orange^ 
in an early poem, sketches this superstition very graphically : — 

* Ilech ! sirs, but we had grand fun 
Wi' the mcikle block deil in the ihair. 
And the muckle Bible upside doon 
A' ganging withershins rouii* und ioun\ 
And backwards saying the prayer 
About the warlock*s grave, 
Withershins ganging roun* ; 
And kimmer and carline had for licht 
The fat o' a bairn they buried that nicht, 
I'nchristvn'd beneath the moon.* 
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" If a tree or plant grew with a twist contrary to the direction of the inn's 
movement, that portion was considered to possess certain powers, which are 
referred to in the following verse of an old song : — 

' I '11 gar my ain Tammy gae doun to the Howe 
And cut me a rock of the widdershins grow. 
Of good rantree for to carry my tow, 
And a spindle of the same for the twining o't.' 

'* Pennant refers to some other practices in Scotland in his day, that were 
no doubt survivals of ancient heathen worship. Such as, on certain occasions, 
kindling a fire, and the people joining hands and dancing three times ronnd 
it south-ways, or according to the course of the sun. At haptisms and marriaiei 
they walked three times round the church sun- ways. The Highlanders, 
in going to bathe or drink in a consecrated fountain, approach it by going 
round the place from east to west on the south side. When the dead are laid 
in their grave, the grave is approached by going round in the same manner. 
The bride is conducted to the spouse in presence of the minister round tlie 
company in the same direction ; indeed all public matters were done according 
to certain fixed ideas in relation to the sun, all pointing to a lingering lay (rf 
sun-worship." — Folk-Lore^ by James Napier, f.r.s.e., pp. 133, 136. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his tale of ** The Antiquary," designates the locus of the 
bogus mining operations directed by the charlatan Dousterswivel as Glenwither- 
shins, %,e, '*the unlucky Glen." 



Ceremonies at Tubbernalt Well. 

[Note top. 101, line 12, after the word ** flowers."] 

The following cure for diseases, as performed at the above-named well, is 
derived from inforraution given by a person who has frequently made the 
prescribed rounds : — 

Before coming to the well, the " Stations of the Cross " are recited by the 
postulant kneeling in front of the Altar. The postulant then picks up three 
stones, and approaches the '* blessed well"; reverently he entei-s it, placing a 
foot into each side-wall of the well without touching the water (for if he does 
so, it invalidates the ceremony), stoops, and to do so his head must go partially 
into the recess on the opposite side of the wall. 

He then turns round, without touching the water, looking up towards the 
sky, throws the first stone into the water in the name of the first person of the 
Trinity, the second for •' the Son," and the third for *' the Holy Ghost." 

This done, he returns to the Altar ; kneeling in front of it, he again performs 
the ** Stations of the Cross," and the ceremony is concluded. 

The above rites are generally peifomied by a substitute for a friend who is 
suffering from an infirmity. 
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Kilchouslan, holed stone, 247. 
Kilkeary, mill, account, 31. 
Kilkenny, fairy hattles, 21. 
Killady, St. Ita's bed, 29. 
Killalta church, station, 97. 
KiUamey, stone circle, 219. 

echo, story of, 292. 

KiUeany, cursing-stones, 59. 
KiUery, straining-string, 71. 
Killiney, druid^s judgment seat, 253. 
Killowen, cromleac, straining-string, 

72. 
Eilmacteige, ** fern tree," 159. 
Kilmoon, cursing-stones, 59. 
Eilnasaggart, Pagan cemetery, 313. 
Kilranelagh churchyard, holy well, 92. 
Kingaley, Miss, fetichism, 306. 
Knock, Pagan cemetery, 313. 
Knott, John, Dr., cancer cure, 185. 

catarrh of the stomach, cure, 179. 

Clonmacnoise cross, healing 

powers, 242. 

eye diseases, cures, 182. 

lactation, paper, 44. 

royal touch cure, 190. 



Kyteler, Lady Alice, witchcraft of, 
173. 

Lactation, opinions on, 44. 

Lamb, scalded, story, 7. 

Lammas Sunday, rites, 101. 

Laws, Irish marriage, 38. 

Layde, cross, 240. 

"Lee Penny," 78. 

Leg, cramp in, charm, 195. 

Leinster, Book of, Macha's chariot 

race, 40. 
Leoghaire, King, buried standing, 301. 
Leprechaun, 22. 

Lewis, Colonel, well worship, 114. 
Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny, 257. 
Life, elixir of, 202. 
Limestones, heated, used as cures, 

199. 
Lir, children of, enchantment, 146. 
Lochgilphead, holed stone, 247. 
Lough Beg, rag offerings, 98. 



Loo^iadrine, sacred lake, 89, 112. 
Lougfaanlea lake, 93. 
Loughcrew hills, *' hag's chair," 251. 
Lockwood, Mr. F. W., •* sweat-boine,** 

account, 165. 
Loman, St. church, 29. 
Lore podons, 178. 
Lubbock, Sir John, couTade, 42. 
Lneian, anthropomorphisnL, 311. 
Lucretiiis, '* desiul " custom, 54. 
Lunatics, reverence for, 167. 

St. Fillan's cure, 171. 

Lycanthropy, 120. 

Lycacm, King of Arcadia, turned into 

a wolf, 119. 



Macalister, Mr. R. A. S., " Gates cf 

Glory" rocks, 222. 
MacCarthy armnlet, 76. 
*<MacI)atho*s Hog," story, 135. 
M*Donall of Newhall, mermaid story, 

213. 
MacGowan family, hydrophobia care 

possessed by, 184. 
Macha, chariot race of, 40. 
MacKinlay, James M., T^mnm« Sandaj 

rites, 101. 

St. Madron's bed, account, 231. 

MacLonnan, Mr. John F., marriage 

customs, 38. 
Macnamara family, mermaid origin, 

213. 
Madron, St., well of, creeping stone, 

230. 
** Madstone," 79. 

Maeve, Maev, or Medb, Queen of Con- 
naught, ** Care of Ainged," story, 

301. 
childbirth debility of the Cltonians, 

40. 

Tkin B<S Cuailgne, 129. 

Maghera, Deny, May-pole, account of. 

264. 
Magpie omens, 147. 
Maimonides, Jews, saliva cure, 286. 
Manannan Mac Lir, poison weapooi, 

160. 
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Mandrake, 197. 

Marcellus, ** Desiul '* practice, 64. 
March and April, legend, 269. 
Marriage customB : 

" Abduction without leave," 37. 

Brittany, 30. 

capture, 31. 

holed stones, rites at, 237, 230. 

Ireland, 32. 

Japan, 30. 

Jews, 38. 

Keating^H opinion, 38. 

Kerry, 33. 

law, 38. 

MacLennan's, John, account, 38. 

maiden names of married women, 
40, 325. 

♦• Straw Boys," 36. 

Picts, 36. 

ring, 44. 

stone-throwing, 29. 

Telltown marriage, 39. 

Wales, 35. 
Mars Sylvan us, pigs sacrificed to, 136. 
Marsh-marigold, 198. 
Martin, ** Desiul " or holy round, 
account of, 62. 

MacDonald amulet, description, 76. 

Martin, St., cow dedicated to, 6. 
Massage, early use of, 161. 
Massey, Mr. Gerald, **couva<le,** ac- 
count of, 43. 
Mather, Cotton, Quaker proselytisers, 

190. 
Maud, r. W. T., Egyptians* rever- 
ence of engines, 233. 
Maxwell, W. A., *' Bobby," account 
of, 98. 

•* hungry gnus*' stories, 225. 

strange animaU in lakes and rivers 

of the West, 121. 
May Day, lucky flowers, 262. 

Maypoles, custom, 264. 

morning rites, 176. 

mummers, 266. 

processions, 266. 

Medical science, connection with re- 
ligion, 161. 



Medical science, primitive, 161. 
Medicinal properties of flowei-s, herbs, 

and itx>ts, 160. 
Medicine man, Irish, 167, 202. 

•♦ Paddy the Dash," 176. 

Mermaids, legends relating to, 212. 
Mermen, legends relating to, 214. 
Merrythought omen, 140. 
Meyer, Euno, Vera, accounts of, 216. 
** Vision of Hell," translation, 

296. 
Midwifery, charms used in, 189. 
Milk, libations for fairies, 7. 
Milligan, Mr. S. F., *<8weat-housas,'* 

162. 
Milton, Eve, description, 299. 
fairy ministrations to children, 

13. 
Mistletoe, rite connected with, 272. 
Molaise, St., "bed," 28. 
Monaghan, *' sweat-house," 103. 
Monasterboice cross, cures performed 

by, 193. 
Moon, observances connected with, 

201, 267. 
Moore, Thomas, St. Kevin and St. 

Senan, 36. 
Moray, desiul custom, 62. 
Mount Sion, meaning of, 19. 
Moytirra, •*Eglone" stone, 219. 
Muck Inis, name of Ireland, 131. 
** Muck 011a " custom, 268. 
Midler, Max, " couvade," account of, 

42. 
Mumps, cure, 63, 200. 
Mungo Park, well worship, 113. 
Murrain, cure, 76, 78, 79. 
Music, fairy, 20. 
Mweelrea mountain, sacred to fairies, 

10. 



Nails, offerings, 86. 

pairing of, superstitions relating 

to, 200. 
Napier, James, trees, rites connected 

with holes in, 237. 
Nelson, Prof., sacred stones, 67. 
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Ncnnius, Mill of Kilkeary, account, 31. 

Pict, rape of wives, account, 36. 

Nettles, use of, in May, 263. 

Neuri, transformation of into wolves, 
118. 

New Guinea women, regulations re- 
garding, 31, 

Nine, number, magical significance of, 
272. 

"Notes and Queries," wishing- wells, 
account, 81. 

November, first day of, observances, 
266. 

second day of, sacrifices to dead, 

274. 

Numbers, superstitions relating to, 270. 

Nutt, Mr. Alfred, early Irish ecclesias- 
tics, opinions of, 311. 



O'Connor, Dr., holy well customs, 86. 
O'Curry, Eugene, divination, 170, 

fairies, two classes of, 3. 

human beings changed into rocks, 

instance from, 209, 

Shannon, origin of, 30. 

O'Donovan, Aran Island pillar-stone, 

description, 240. 

" crceve," meaning of, 1 57. 

curses, efficacy of, 57. 

divination, Columbkillo*8 poem, 

150. 

cursing-stone at Caher Island, 106. 

traditions, value of, 321. 

water-wagtail story, 145. 

O'Flaherty family, mermaid origin, 213. 
O'Hanlon, Rev. John, fairy incantation, 

translation, 15. 
witch and fairy doctor, account of, 

174. 
Olden, Rev. T., number two in Irish 

names, 270. 
OUamh Fodhla's chair, supposed, 253. 
Omens, 140. 

birds, 141. 

O'Neill's "chair,*' history of, 251. 

Oneirology, 139. 

Orkney, witchcraft formula, 59. 



0' Sullivan family, mermaid origin, 213. 
O'Summaghan, cureong-stones, story, 

66. 
Our Lady's bed, 29. 
Ouseley, Sir William^ . weU-wonhip, 

114. 
Ovid, echo, remarks on, 292. 
— — wolves, transformation of human 

beings into, 119. 



** Paddy the Dash," fairy doctor, 176. 
Page, Rev. James, St. Patrick's bed, 

description, 29. 
Pantheism, Australia, 116. 

St. Paul's pantheism, 154. 

Watson, Mr. William, poem, 155. 

Parliament, Acts of, against witchcraft, 

136, 172. 
Patria potestas, Irish laws, 3 . 
Patrick, Saints (see that title). 
♦* Patrick's Bush," 156. 
Paul, St, Pantheism of, 164. 
Peacock omens, 147. 
Peiat, cure, 73. 

** Peniterry," account of, 195. 
Pennant, St. Elian's curse, 67- 
Pentateuch, sacred trees, 153. 
Persia, cowai*d*s cure, 232. 
Petronius quoted, 297. 
Physic, god of, 202. 
Physicians, ancient science, 204. 
Picts, descensus per umbilicum, 37. 
Piers, Sir Henry, marriage custonw, 

Ireland, 32. 
Pigs, Brudins, 135. 

Celtic symbol in decoration, 136. 

Egyptian and Greek mythology, 

137. 

Finn Mac Cool's boar hunt, 132. 



Jewish opinions of, 137. 

Mac Datho's hag, 135. 

magical red pigs, 13G. 

place name "Muck," 136. 

superstitions, 131. 

Pile-wort, 193. 

Pins, crooked, luck attached to, 82. 
' Plague cure, **Lee Penny," 78. 
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Pliny, adder stones, 74. 

agate, properties of, 76. 

Druid, derivation of word, 307. 

evil eye, 286. 

sneezing, opinion of, 150. 

transformation of human beings 

into wolves, 119. 
Plutarch, ** desiul " custom, 54. 
PoiM>ned wounds, cures, 204. 
Potter, Rev. F. A., marriage customs, 

Ireland, 40. 
Primroses used as a charm, 262. 
Proeelytiscrs, Quaker, 190. 
Proverhs, Irish, evil eye, 284. 

various, 275. 

women, proverbs on, 283. 

•* PiiUeek stone," 29. 

QuiikiT proselytisers. 190. 

Rag offerings. S4, 9S, 113, 114. 

RamayanH, cow stor}*, 129. 

Rathoveoragh, Eoghan Bel's burial 
place, 300. 

Raven omens, 142. 

Red-haired people, superstitions con- 
(renting, 140. 

Red -hills witch, 174. 

Red rash cure, 274. 

Religion in Ireland, gradual develop- 
ment, 290. 

Rheumatism cure, 231. 

Rhys, Professor, T^mmas rites, 101. 

Ricketo cure, 230. 

Rings used in marriage, origin, 44. 

»* Road of the Blnok Pig," 131. 

Roberts, George, *• Dark Fairj- Rath," 
translation, 12. 

Robin Goodfellow*s song, 14. 

Robin redbreast omens, 141. 

Rocking stones, 259. 

Rods, divining. 221. 

Rosses Point, holy wcl , 87. 

Rowan trc<', Wrtuetjof, 155. 

Russian buthtt, resemblance to Irish, 
166. 

Rycho, liarnaby, Irish holy wellw, 90. 
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Sabines, rape of, story common to many 

nations, 35. 
Sacerdotalism, Egypt, 116. 
Sacrifices, fairies, propitiation of, 6. 
St. John's Day, customs, 264. 

Point, cemetery, 313. 

Saints: 

Augustine, Britain, mission to, 48. 

preached to men without 

heads, 23. 

Brigid's chair, 263. 

Ceara, feast of, 4. 

Columbkille, desiol denounced by, 
53. 

Finvarra, interviewed with, 

5. 

holy wells, 60. 

poem on divination, 160. 

slate, 106. 

stone, 266. 

women, horror of, 27. 

Conall's healing stone, 69. 

Craebhnat, sacred tree, 159. 

Dabehoo, chair, 263. 

Declan, black relic, 70. 

stone, 233. 

Denis walks without his head, 23. 

Elian, cursing well, 66. 

Fechin, stone, 65. 

Fillan, well, cures madness, 171. 

Fintan, cricket ceremony, 176. 

Goustan, marriage patron, 30. 

Holiness of Irish saints, 27. 

Ita, bed, 29. 

Kevin, ** bed," 26, 

Loman, church, ** bed," 29. 

Mjidron, well, creeping stone, 230. 

.Martin, cow dedicated to, 6. 

Malaing and the wren, 147. 

Molaise, ** bed," 28. 

Gospel, symbol, 131. 

Patrick, ** bed," 29, 88. 

dreams, belief in, 138. 

purgatory, rite perfonned at, 

272, 

Paul, pantheism, 154. 

Senan, 27. 

Trivialities of Irish saints, 312. 
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Saliva, cures, 286. 

spitting for luck, 285. 

uses of, 193. 

Salt, superBtitions relating to, 16. 
Samoa, wine libation, 7. 
Saxon gods, influence of, 308. 
Science, independence of, 310. 
Scots, Mary Queen of, amulets, belief 

in, 79. 
Scott, Sir Walter, desiul custom, 63. 

gallows, superstitions about, 4. 

monks, opinion of, 27. 

St. Fillan's blessed well, 171. 

stone circle of Stennis, 247. 

trees, poem on, 167. 

Scrofula, cure by Royal touch, 190. 
Scurmore, ** Grave of the Black Pig," 

131. 
Sea superstitions, BuUen, Mr. F. T., 

account, 298. 
Senan, St., 27. 
Senchus M6r, marriage law of Ireland, 

38. 

Seneca, Christianity of, 60, 81. 

immortality, opinion on, 294. 

Seven, magical number, 271. 
Shadow, casting no shadow supei-sti- 

tion, 297. 
Shakspeare, bird omens, 143. 

dead, non-return of, 298. 

fern seed, 179. 

Shannon river, origin of, 30. 

Shark Island, cat story, 125. 

" Sheeauns," fairy mounds, 19, 22. 

Sheep, divining by the blade hone. 

137. 
Shields, Mr. Patrick, " sweat-liouses," 

account, 161. 
Shingles, cure, 178. 
Ships, lucky names for, 5. 
Shokas, rag offerings, 114. 
Sleep, mystery of, 291. 
Sligo, Co., holy wells, list, 88. 
Smith, Dr. C, Glennagalt, account, 

170. 
Prof. Gold win, animal worship, 

110. 
truth, pursuit of, 323. 



Snails, superstitions relating to, 263. 
274. 

Sneezing, origin of, superstitions con- 
cerning, 160. 

Solinus, Irish infants, 40. 

Song, fairy, 20. 

Soul, departure of, by open door, 302. 

Dermod's soul, 302. 

form of, 295. 

immortality, 294. 

South Sea Islanders, magical practices, 
202. 

Spenser, bird omens, 143. 

fairy changelings, 14. 

** Desiul " and " Tuaphall," 57. 

elections of chiefs, description, 

266. 

Spiders used as cures, 187. 

Spitchwich, magical ash tree, 236. 

Spitting lucky, 286. 

Sprains, cures, 71, 73. 

Stennis, pillar-stone, 244. 

Stokes, Prof. Whitley, goddess Vera, 
217. 

Stone Age, Neob'thic Period, 291. 

ornaments found in graves, 299. 

PaloDolithic Period, 291. 

religion, 298. 

Stone of Destiny, 257. 

Stone rings, Kirk Braddan, 248. 

Stones : 

Altagore, ** Shanven '* stone, 224. 

Aran Island, 240. 

Ardmore, Cloch-Daha, 243. 

Blarney Stone, 258. 

Butter-rolls, 209. 

Bolleit, holed -stones, 248. 

Castledermot swearing stone, 239. 

Chila, 248. 

*' Children of the Mermaid," 212. 

Christianity reconsecrates, 207. 

'• Cloch-a-Phoill " stone, 230. 

Clocnapeacaib, 242. 

Clogher, 224. 

" Cloughlourish " legend, 213. 

Cowardice, cure of, 233. 

Crora Cruach and Crom Dubh, 208. 

Cuilirra speckled stone, 228. 
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Stones : 

Cures derived from, 228, 230, 231. 

Cursing -stones (see that title). 

Deccan, 24S. 

Destiny, Stone of, 267. 

Doctor-stones, 74. 

Doagh holed stone, 237. 

Druid Circle, Killamey, 219. 

Druid transformations, 209, 211. 

Far-breaga, 209. 

" Gates of Glon' '* stones, 222. 

Guernsey, 224. 

Haiwaii, 68. 

Healing. fttone of St. Conall, 69. 

Uoled stones, 226, 237, 242, 244, 
248. 

Hunuin beings changed into, 209. 

Influences on our men and women, 
207. 

InixlioBn, magical cow, 221. 

Iniskeen holed stone, 244. 

IiiiHniurray, 242. 

Kaalm, black Htoiie of the, 207. 

Kilchouflan, 247. 

KilroiiH COM* -stealer turned into, 
214. 

'* Ia'c Pennv," 78. 

Ix)chgili)hcad, 247. 

lA>ughcrew hillj*, 247. 

** .Macn an Toll '' stone, 230. 

Marriage cut>tomH at, 29, 30. 
Nornav, 67. 
Offering* of food to, 226. 
Pacific Inlands, 67. 
l*illar-^l^•ncs, origin, 206. 
Rocking-fitonei*. 259. 
St. Hridg»'t'(» Mtune, 61. 
St. I)eclan*i« utonc, 70, 233. 
St. Osuiia's rtono, 227. 
Suint*4 traii.Hformations, 209. 
Secomlary holed-stones, 237. 
•• SiM'akini^-fltones,*' 222. 
Steiinirt holc<l-Mtonc, 244. 
Stniiuing strings, 71. 
Tobcraraght well, 70. 
Toomour '* dicket -stones,*' 69. 
Wii«hing btont's, 80. 
Witches' stone, Antrim, 247. 



Storms, spells for raising, 104-108. 

wind wells, 104. 

Straining strings, 71 if. 

Strains, cure of, 192. 

»* Straw-boy8,*» 35. 

'* String-bridge," legend, 25. 

" Strokers," account of, 190. 

Struell wells, curative property of the 

water, 99. 
Sully, James, dreams, opinion on, 189. 
Superstitions, rudimentary religion, 318. 
Surgery, primitive, 161. 
Swallow omens, 144. 
Swan, sanctity of, 146. 
"Sweat-houses," 161. 
Swift, Dean, death-watch charm, 145. 



Tain, J., quoted, 303. 

Tain Bo Cuailgne, 127, 129. 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows, Deccan, holed 
dolmen, description, 248-250. 

Jeremy, 97. 

Rev. E., image worship only sym- 
bolic, 306. 

Teeth, su])erstitions relating to, 16. 

Teltown fair, supcratition, 66. 

marriage, 39. 

Tempo, name origin, 53. 

Tertullian, fish an emblem of Christiin- 
ity. 111. 

Theano, 44. 

Theism, growth of and embodimmit in 
Christianity, 319. 

Theocritus, spitting as a charm, 286. 

Thor, red, sacred to, 275. 

Three, number, Iri»h predilection for, 
271. 

Thrclkeld, Caleb, fern-seed supersti- 
tion, 178. 

- -- mandrake superstition, 198. 

Throiit, sore, cure of, 168. 

Tighemai'h's Annals, Cormac*s death, 
a<M'ount <»f, 8. 

Tiiehan, holy M-ells, 47. 
To.im, sweat -hou!<e, 163. 
Tobacco smoking, North Amerioan 
Indian custom, 7. 
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Toberamght well, 87. 

sacred stones, 70. 

Toberboyoga holy well, 92. 
Tobennonachan holy well, 92. 
Tobemabostul well, 133. 
Toberroddy, holy well, 87. 
Toland, bird omens, 142. 

" desiul " and ** tuapholl,*' 56. 

Druid stones, account, 211. 

sacred stones, Zona, 69. 

Tomfinlough church, plague stones, 74. 
Tomlinson, C, **couvade,** 43. 
Toomoiu-, ** dicket stones,** 69. 
Tory Island, wishing stone, 80. 
Totemisni, 38, 117. 
Trabolgan, "Muck 011a '* custom. 
Trees, sacred, 152. 

creeve, meaning of, 157. 

holes in, virtues of, 235, 237. 

life, emblems of, 163, 155. 

unlucky to meddle with, 157. 

Trepanning, early use of, 161. 
Trimalchio, salvum sit quod tango, 287. 
Trinity, origin of idea of, 271. 
Trummery Church, cursing stones, 64. 
Truth, what is truth ? 323. 
TuaphoU or unholy round, 55. 
Tubber Tullaghan well, sacred fish, 

111. 
Tiibberkeeran holy well, 87. 
Tubbernalt holy well, 82. 
Turkish baths, origin, 161. 
Turner, Rev. George, Samoa customs, 7. 
Taylor, Dr. E., **couvade," account 

of, 42. 
well- worship, 114. 

Ulcerated leg, cure, 195. 
Ulster, fairy beliefs, 3. 

Vallancey, archceology of, 320. 

echo, Irish name fur, 292. 

■ moon superstitions, 201. 

Vera, goddess, " hag*s chair,'* 251. 

legends relating to, 214. 

Scotch proverb relating to, 

217. 



Vereticus, changed into a wolf, 119. 
Vervain, superstitions relating to, 19^ 
Virgil, evil eye, 285. 



Wake, Mr. C. Stanisland, '* abdueti 
without leave," 37. 

couvade, account, 42. 

Wakeman,"\V. F., alignments of ston* 
discovery, 260. 

enchanted trout, 109. 

murdered cow story, 128. 

" withershins ** custom, 66. 

Wakes, games, cow capture, 129. 
Wales, marriage customs, 35. 
Wands, magical, 221. 
Warts, cures, 84, 199, 272. 
Water, feet washed in, superstition, 1 

holy, curative properties, 97. 

spirits cannot cross, 23. 

Water wagtail omens, 145. 

Watson, William, Pantheism, poem or 

165. 
Weasels, superstitions relating to, 5. 
Wedding rings, 44. 
Weddings (see Marriage customs). 
Welch, Mr. R., ** straining strings, 

72. 
Wells, holy : 

Aran, 99. 

Assistance, Well of, Inismurraj 
104. 

Aughawale, 105, 112. 

Boyaghan, 92. 

Britain, oflFerings, 49. 

Cambrensis* account, 99. 

" Chink Well," 9o. 

Clare, list of names, 89, 90. 

Cranfield, 99. 

Cromleacs, 86. 

Cursing welk, 06. 

'' Desiul** or holy round, .'>1. 

DrumcHff, 88. 

Dublin, 90 flF. 

Faughart, 99. 

Fish, sacred, 108, 111, 112. 

Gortnasoolboy, 93. 

Kilmichael, 100. 
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Wclla, holy : 

KilraDcIagti churchyard, 92. 
Kineigh, 94. 
LoughaDlca, 93. 
Loughharrow, 99. 
Number of, 47. 
Offerings 49, 81, 84, 97. 
*'Paltenis," 93,94. 
Pre-Christian origin, 47. 
Rag offerings, HI, 84. 
Rosises Point, 87. 
St. Bartholomew's, y(). 
St. Uerach's, 98. 
St. Bndget*«, 97. 
St. Colunibkiirs, 50. 
St. Oonairs, 99. 
St. Defiant, 96. 
St. Fillans, 171. 
St. Keeran'n, 109. 
St. Ivicti*en*8, 88. 
St. Molaise's, 104. 
St. Senan'H, 97. 
Sale of water, 100. 
Salt water welln, 93. 
Scnttery Island, 95. 
Seven Daughters, well of, OC. 
Sligo, list of names, 88. 
Struell wells, 99. 
Three cla«s<'8, 46. 
Toberanloise, 93. 
Toberaraght, 70, 87. 
Tolwrlwyaga, 92. 
ToberktH-lagh, 94. 
Tober-Kiliiagreina, 95. 
Tobermuiiia, 104. 
Tober Mona< han, 92. 
Tobemabotitul, 133. 
Ti»beiro<lily, H7. 
TubU'rkwnin, 87. 
Tubbirkileilkf, 94. 
Tubboriialt. 92, 101. 
TublMTpatiirk, rites, 96. 
Tub!)*-! Tullaghan, hacred fish, 111. 
Wishing Woll^ 80. 
Wonirn forbidden to use, 30. 
Wor>hii>, Oriental source, univer- 
sality of. 113. 
Zom-Zeni, 113. 



** Were- wolf," 119. 

Wesley, John, ** primitive phyaick," 

182, 194. 

witchcraft, belief in, 172. 

Westmeath marriage customs, 32. 
Westropp, Mr. T. J., cursing-stones, 

60. 

holy wells in Clare, 90. 

** plague stone,'* 74. 

AVheatley, wedding ring superstition, 

45. 
Whitsuntide, unlucky time, 266. 
A\1iooping-cough, cures, 189, 193. 
Wight, Joshua, May Day procesnons, 

description, 265. 
Wilde, I^dy, bed of the Holy Ghost, 

29. 
blind man restored, account of, 

112. 

cat story, 125. 

childbirth superstitions, 13. 

** chink well," 95. 

deaincss, cure for, described, 187. 

epilepsy, cure for, described, 187. 

Garland Sunday, account of, 103. 

Irish marriage festival, 33. 

MacGowan, hydrophobia cure, 



origin of, 184. 

— May Day customs, 264. 

— medicine man's exorcisms, ac- 
count, 168. 

number two, unluckiness of, 274. 



Koyal touch cure, described, 190. 

scalded himb, story of, 7. 

sick cattle, cure, described, 189. 

sprains, cures for, 73. 

" The Priest's Soul," 296. 

Whitsuntide customs, 266. 

Wilde, Six William, enchanted trout. 
109. 

I •• Will-o'-the-wisp,*' explanation of, 
' 24. 

Willow tree inspires a desire to dance, 
157. 

Wind, name of God identical with that 
of, 107. 

'• Night of the Big Wind,** 4. 

Wine libations, custom uf, 7. 
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Witchcraft, Acts of Parliament againrt, 

186, 272. 

animal transformation by, 122. 

belief in, 172. 

formula for acquiring, 69. 

herb cures, 176. 

Eyteler, Lady Alice and her son, 

173. 

stock in trade of witches, 176. 

Wesley's belief in, 172. 



" Withershins." 53, 56, 325. 

Wolves, Cormac Mac Art reared by u 

wolf, 120. 
human beings transformed into, 

118. 
Women, burial customs, 31. 
descent through the female line, 

41, 42, 44. 



Women, holy islands forbidden to, 26. 

holy wells forbidden to, 30. 

proverbs on, 283. 

purity, 44. 

saints horror of, 26. 

savage customs regarding, 31. 

Worms, diseases caused by, cures for. 

192. 

Wounds, cure, 274. 
Wren, superstitions, origin of, 147. 

Xanthians, women's position amongst. 
44. 

Yarrow, used as charm, 196. 

Year, divisions of, 262. 

Y'eats, W. B., archsBology of, 320. 
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